Editor  &  Pufcilislier 


How  do  you  get  through 
a  Bamboo  Curtain? 


It  you  arc  a  major  newspaper 
and  your  correspondents  are 
barred  because  they  are 
American,  you  i^et  the  best 
Canadian  journalist  in  the 
business.  TheCdticago  Daily 
News  made  an  exclusive 
agreement  with  the  Tori.mto 
Star  to  utilize  the  services  of 
a  mai\  whose  Chinadian 
passport  enables  him  itet 
through  the  Bamboo 
rain. 

His  name  is  Mark  Cayn. 
He  was  born  in  China  and 
knows  Mao  Tze-tung  per¬ 
sonally. 

L’sing  his  extensive  con¬ 
tacts  in  both  Peking  and 
Hanoi,  Mark  Gayn  is  re¬ 
porting  from  Red  C'hina — 
and  later  will  be  reporting 
from  Hong  Kong  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.-  feu  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service. 

,'Mark  Gayn  is  the  latest 
addition  to  our  team  of  ex¬ 
perienced  journalists  on  the 
scene  in  southeast  Asia.  He 
helps  us  deliver  the  news 
from  wherever  it  happens. 
Which  is  what  our  readers 
have  come  to  expect  from  us. 


Chicago  Daily  News 


I 


The  Albert  Lasker  Award 
for 'outstanding  articles 
on  public  health 
and  medical  research” 


to  the  Baltimore  News  American 


It  was  an  ambitious  project  from  the  very  beginning.  To  create  a  series  of  major  medical  articles, 
probing  in  depth,  the  great  ills  of  mankind.  Their  symptoms,  causes,  cures  and  prospects.  With  the 
enthusiastic  aid  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  we  all  but  lived  in  Baltimore's  great 
medical  research  centers.  And,  gradually,  with  the  guidance  of  our  leading  specialists.  Tour  Health 
and  Medicme  became  reality.  The  final  result  was  one  of  the  most  definitive  medical  series  ever  published 
by  a  newspaper.  Over  a  dozen  articles  in  all... each  telling  all  there  is  to  tell  about  a  specific  ill.  The 
wonderfully  warm  response  from  the  Baltimore  community  was  ample  reward  for  our  efforts.  The  winning 
of  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award  is  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  our  193'year  history. 


The  News 


American 


RepmmteJ  nattarally  by  Hnrat  Ad«rrtt«nc  Vrvtcc  Inc. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


FOR  OUTSTANDING  JOURNALISTIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  IME  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


THE  DEADLINE  CLUB 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
PROFESSIONAL  CHAPTER 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


THE  JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN  t 
MEMORIAL  AWARD 


ROBERT  GREENE 

AND 

MARTIN  SCHRAM 

NEWSDAY 


One  measure  of  a  good  newspaper  is  the 
awards  it  has  won  for  journalistic  excellence. 

Newsday  proudly  adds  to  its  growing  list 
of  honors  the  James  Wright  Brown  Award  for 
distinguished  public  service,  presented  by 
the  Deadline  Club,  New  York  City  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  This 


eopm  mops 
Imcmim 

LBJ  Chidt%  Campus  VM  CrHits 


•ocfcy  Ham  Work  lor  S.OtO  Johha 


top  award  went  to  Newsday  reporters 

L 

Robert  Greene  and  Martin  Schram  for  their 
series  of  articles  disclosing  drug  addiction 
among  Long  Island  teenagers.  Since  its 
founding  in  1940,  Newsday  and  its  staff  have 
received  29  major  awards,  including  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  in  the  constant  pursuit 
of  excellence. 


America’s  Seventh  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


We’re  Training 
The  New  Breed 


Today’s  new  era  of  substantive  reporting 
presents  a  different  kind  of  excitement  than  chas¬ 
ing  fire  engines.  The  challenges  are  new  and 
greater,  with  more  appeal  for  keen  intellects  and 
true  professionalism  in  every  branch  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

As  one  of  the  few  newspapers  with  a 
planned  training  program  for  aspiring  staffers. 
The  Times  has  been  helping  talented  young 
people  build  their  futures  —  and  the  future  of 
journalism  —  for  the  past  dozen  years. 

This  summer  24  students  from  10  colleges 
and  six  high  schools  are  working  beside  the  pros 
in  reporting,  advertising,  art,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion,  administration.  They’re  doing  real  work, 
getting  paid  for  it  and  acquiring  skills  and  con¬ 
fidence  no  classroom  can  offer. 

Extra  promising  students  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  further  through  scholarships  or 
special  fellowships. 

The  program  is  demanding,  but  the  divi¬ 
dends  are  great  —  for  the  trainee,  for  his  teacher, 
for  journalism  in  general,  for  all  newspaper 
readers  of  the  future. 

C8>t.  pptPfBburg 

• - FLORIDA’S  BEST  NEWSPAPER _ 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story  &  KcUy-Smith,  Inc. 


{  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

!  22-26— InfernationnI  Council  of  Industrial  Editors,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

26- 28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Denver,  Colo. 

27- 28 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pt. 

I  27-28 — Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association  Short  Course  and  Photo 

Contest,  Howard  Johnson  Motel,  Bloomington. 

27-28 — Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis. 

27- 29 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28- 29 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Adventure  Inn, 
Hilton  Head  Island. 

JUNE 

2 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit,  Holiday  Inn,  Meriden. 

I  3-5 — California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas. 

5- 8 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Con- 

I  vention  Center,  Cleveland. 

j  6-7 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  membership.  Treasure  Mountain  Inn,  Perk 

I  City,  Utah. 

6- 10 — Press  Institute  of  Canada  reporters'  seminar.  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London. 

7- 9 — Federation  International  des  Editeurs  de  Journaux  et  Publications 

(FIEJ),  19th  Congress,  Stockholm. 

9- 11 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  Memphis. 

10- 11 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

]  Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta. 

I  12-24— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  (for 

^  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 

I  13-16— National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

I  13-17 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

16- 20— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Bermudiana, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

.  17-18 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Mich. 

I  17-18 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  workshop,  St.  Michael  Hotel, 

Prescott. 

i  17-18 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro. 

17- 19— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  llOth  annual  meeting,  Essex  and 
Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N  J. 

I  19-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Hotel 

Pontchartrain,  Detroit. 

19-21- New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Ithaca  College, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

I  21-22— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

21-25— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  business  and 
education  seminar.  Jack  Tar  Harrison  Hotel-Motel,  Clearwater,  Ra. 
i  22-23— Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

23- 25— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Salishan 

I  Lodge. 

24- 25— Pennsylvania  APME,  Marriott  Motor  Inn,  Philadelphia. 

24- 26— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Canadian  Inn,  Fort  William, 
Canada. 

25- 30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Commodore-Peny 

i  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

I  26 — Summer  School  for  Journalism,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  (six 

j  weeks). 

26- 28— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Assodation,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 

I  Denver. 

JULY 

13- 16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Pontchar- 

j  train,  Detroit. 

14- 1^— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  New  Blockade  Runner  Hotel, 

I  Wrightsville  Beach 

25-29— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
24-Aug.  5 — American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  Newspaper  in 
I  the  Classroom  Workshop,  University  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga. 

!  AUGUST 

8- 10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Me- 

!  chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

j  M-12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 

District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Va. 

12-14— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinai, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
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Baltimore’s 
a  sky-scraping 

town!  The  Baltimore  skyline  has  changed  so 
radically  in  the  past  decade,  travellers  scarcely  recognize  the 
town.  The  face-lifting  on  downtown  Baltimore  alone  includes 
an  area  equal  to  that  in  New  York  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
East  River  .  .  .  from  14th  Street  to  Central  Park.  Included  in 
this  vast  program  is  the  boldest  redevelopment  plan  in  the 
nation  ...  the  125  million  dollar,  22-acre  Charles  Center 
project.  By  itself,  it  includes  9  major  new  office  buildings,  a 
new  hotel,  an  immense  Federal  Office  building,  a  legitimate 
theater,  numerous  sky-scraping  luxury  apartments,  and  under¬ 
ground  parking  for  4,000  cars.  Seven  new  hospitals  are  on 
their  way,  schools  are  expanding  ...  as  are  industrial  parks 
(now  totalling  34)  and  new  office  buildings. 

You  belong  in  this  ever-growing  market,  and  there’s  no  better 
way  to  be  "in”  in  Baltimore  than  in  Baltimore’s  most  respected 
vehicles . . .  the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Sun.  Those  who 
know  the  beat  of  the  new  Baltimore  best  .  .  .  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  businessmen  ...  put  over  71%  of  their  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  advertising  linage  in  The  Sunpapers.  It’s  a 
confidence  you  can  share. 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

EDITORIAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE,  WASHINGTON.  LONDON.  ROME. 
BONN.  MOSCOW,  NEW  DELHI.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  HONG  KONG 


RIGHT 

NOW 


is  +he  time  to  start 


The  House  Doctor 


By  Herman  Baum 


Yes,  this  is  the  time  of  year  the  home-owning  handy¬ 
man  starts  the  projects  he  has  been  dreaming  up  all 
winter. 

And  you  can  help  him  with  this  most  useful  feature. 

THE  HOUSE  DOCTOR  is  written  at  the  “hammer  and 
nail”  level  ...  for  the  beginner  who  doesn’t  know  quite 
how  to  start  that  first  jx’oject,  as  well  as  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  fix-it-yourselfer  who  has  a  nagging  suspiciwi  that 
maybe  be  ought  to  call  for  some  professional  help. 

Herman  Baum  doesn’t  forget  the  women,  either.  They 
will  find  useful  suggestions  on  care  of  furniture,  floor  cov¬ 
erings  and  all  the  things  in  their  department. 

Home  repair  need  not  be  a  dull  subject.  Herman 
Baum’s  copy  sparkles  with  wit  and  humor.  Write  us  for 
some  samples  and  you’ll  see. 


ONCE  A  WEEK 
ILLUSTRATED 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 
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The  Big  Red  Book 

Discerning,  deserved  tribute  to  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  Year  Book  is  offered  with  warmth  and 
perception  by  Charles  E.  Reiche,  public  relations  director.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association  of  Connecticut,  Inc.,  West  Hartford.  In 
an  article  in  the  monthly  journal,  Connecticut  Industry,  Mr. 
Reiche  recalls  that  “Who’s  Who  in  America”  somewhat  un¬ 
successfully  attempts  to  be  known  as  “The  Big  Red  Book.”  Mr. 
Reiche  writes  in  his  magazine  article: 

“As  far  as  this  department  is  concerned  The  Big  Red  Book  ii 
Editor  &  Puhlisher’s  annual  Internaticmal  Year  Book.  We  don’t  sec 
how  a  PR  craftsman  can  get  by  without  it. 

“You  want  to  know  who  the  financial  editor  of  the  Y oungitmen 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  is?  Well,  you’ll  find  him  in  the  Year  Book 
((^orge  R.  Reiss). 

“You  need  to  know  the  name  of  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Ashland  (Ore.)  Tidings?  He’s  in  there,  too  (Edd  —  with  two  Ds 
—  Rountree).  Edd  is  also  publisher,  general  manager,  purchasing 
agent  and  editor  of  Tidings.  Don  Nimrod  is  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  and  Sandra  Simmons  is  classified  ad  manager. 

**That  gives  you  the  general  idea. 

“But  there’s  lots  more.  The  Year  Book  has  circulation  figures, 
advertising  rates  (national  and  other),  phone  numbers,  all  key 
personnel  and  a  host  of  other  detailed  information  about  every 
daily  in  the  U.S.  It  also  gives  the  population  figures  for  each  town 
and  city  where  the  papers  are  located,  as  well  as  the  population 
figure  for  the  entire  area. 

“In  addition,  the  Year  Book  lists  dailies  in  almost  every  foreign 
country,  along  with  names  of  the  top  editorial  and  business  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  circulation  of  each  paper.  You  won’t  find  USSR 
or  Red  China  blats  listed  but  who  needs  them? 

“Two  or  three  years  ago  for  the  first  time  it  began  listing  weeklies 
throughout  the  U.S.  It  also  gives  their  circulation  and  the  name  of 
the  editor  and/or  publisher. 

“In  the  back  of  the  book  are  listed  such  esoterica  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  mechanical  equipment,  purveyors  of  equipment,  supplies 
and  services,  advertising  syndicates,  wire  services,  schools  of 
journalism  and  so  on  and  on.  If  Editor  &  Publisher  has  omiUed 
anything  vital  to  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  press  and 
the  press  abroad,  we  can’t  imagine  what  it  would  be. 

“Here  at  MAC  we  use  the  Year  Book  almost  every  day  in  our  PR 
operations.  The  reason  we  are  writing  all  this  is  because  we  have 
met  several  people  recently  who  claim  to  be  PR  operators  but  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  Year  Book. 

“If  you  run  a  PR  department  which  is  oblivious  to  the  press, 
you’re  either  a  genius  or  a  fossil.  But  if  you  are  aware  of  news¬ 
papers,  E  &  P’s  Big  Red  Book  is  a  valuable  tool.” 

Day’*  Dizzy  Diary 

BREAKFAST:  Cheered  Dorothy  Crandall,  Boston  Globe,  as 
she  was  given  the  first  “Skillet  Award”  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board  at  its  gala  omelet  breakfast  at  the  quaint 
Tavern-On-The-Green  (once  a  sheep  cote)  in  Central  Park 
(overlooking  the  Sheep  Meadow). 

LUNCH:  Joined  a  dozen  former  associates  on  the  New  York 
Sun  at  Princeton  Club  to  honor  five  Sun  survivors:  Malcolm 
(Mike)  Johnson,  Hill  &  Knowlton  executive,  and  his  son, 
Haynes  Johnson,  Washington  Star,  a  father-son  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  team;  Charles  A.  Wyer,  who  retired  from  the  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Courier-News  after  40  years  of  newspapering  without 
missing  a  single  day  (24  on  the  Sun  and  10  on  the  World- 
Telegram)  ;  Jacob  Jacowitz,  who  retired  as  school  page  editor 
j  of  the  World-Telegram  after  52  years  of  newspaper  work; 
E^win  B.  Dooley,  a  former  All  American  quarterback  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  a  former  Congressman  from  Westchester,  newly 
named  Athletic  Commissioner  of  New  York  State  by  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller. 

DINNER:  Saw  Dr.  North  Callahan,  historian  and  syndicated 
I  New  York  columnist,  make  presentation  of  the  Fletcher  Pratt 
I  Civil  War  History  Book  Award  at  Civil  War  Round  Table  dinner. 
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GREATEST  MARCH  IN  HISTORY  . . .  SAYS  THE 


UNYT  DELIVERED  MORE  PAPERS  INTO  MORE  HOMES  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  IMPROVING  ITS  POSITION  AS 
THE  SECOND  LARGEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  BUY  IN  THE  N.Y.  METRO  AREA 


UblYT... REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  4  SCHMITT 


Editorial 


Keep  Up  the  Pressure 


The  Freedom  of  Information  Bill  (S.  1160)  has  been  backed  with¬ 
out  fb’<ispnt  hv  thp  House  Committee  on  Covernment  Onerations. 


A  out  dissent  by  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
after  having  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  some  time  ago,  and  is  now 
ready  for  clearance  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
Rep.  John  Moss  has  predicted  the  bill  will  be  passed  and  become  law. 
It  amends  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

In  its  reptort  last  week,  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
concluded: 

“A  democratic  society  requires  an  informed,  intelligent  electorate 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  electorate  varies  as  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  information  vary.  A  danger  signal  to  our  democratic  society 
in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  such  a  political  truism  needs 
repeating.  And  repeated  it  is,  in  textbooks  and  classrooms,  in  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasts. 

“The  repetition  is  necessary  because  the  ideals  of  our  democratic 
society  have  outpaced  the  machinery  which  makes  that  society  work. 
The  needs  of  the  electorate  have  outpaced  the  laws  which  guarantee 
public  access  to  the  facts  in  Government.  In  the  time  it  takes  for  one 
generation  to  grow  up  and  prepare  to  join  the  councils  of  Government 
— from  1946  to  1966 — the  law'  which  was  designed  to  provide  public 
information  about  Government  activities  has  become  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  major  shield  of  secrecy. 

“S.  1160  w'ill  correct  this  situation.  It  provides  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  to  assure  the  availability  of  Government  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  informed  electorate.” 

A  month  ago  E&P  noted  there  are  pressures  from  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  block  this  bill.  It  has  taken  10  years  of  effort  by  newsmen  and 
a  handful  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  get  the  measure  this  far. 
A  year  ago  a  Justice  Department  spokesman,  apparently  echoing  the 
attitude  of  the  Administration,  called  the  bill  unconstitutional.  We 
doubt  it.  The  House  Committee  says  it  is  essential  because  the  pre¬ 
vious  bill  designed  to  protect  the  public’s  “right  to  know'”  has  become 
the  Government’s  “major  shield  of  secrecy.” 

The  fight  is  still  uphill  and,  as  E&P  noted  April  9,  “will  end  in 
failure  unless  every  journalist  and  journalistic  association  gives  sup¬ 
port  to  congressional  sponsors  at  this  time.  Let’s  exert  a  little  pressure 


on  our  own. 


So  far,  so  good!  Let’s  keep  it  up. 


Courage  and  Integrity 


The  qualities  we  most  admire  in  our  friends  are  courage,  integrity, 
comnassion  and  a  sensp  of  humor,  commented  .Stuart  Keate  nub- 


compassion  and  a  sense  of  humor,  commented  Stuart  Keate,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  recently.  “And  these,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  precisely  the  qualities  we  should  demand  from  our  newspaper. 
These  are  what  give  it  character,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Keate  was  speaking  to  promotion  managers.  Many  of  them 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  quality  of  their  newspapers.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  should  have  been  a  lot  of  editors  and  publishers  in  the 
audience.  They  are  the  ones  who  should  appraise  the  performance  of 
their  newspapers  according  to  this  simple  but  sound  scale  of  values. 


For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
sound  mindj—2  Timothy,  I;  FIf. 
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letters 


CARRIER  PROFITS 

It  is  high  time  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  come  out  of  hiding  so  that  some  very 
serious  and  objective  thought  may  be 
directed  toward  it.  This  problem  is  the 
preservation  of  the  “Little  Merchant” 
system.  Too  many  publishers  have  re¬ 
mained  aloof  from  this  problem  and  felt 
that  somehow  their  circulation  managers 
would  get  their  product  sold  and  dis¬ 
tributed. 

It  is  high  time  we  quit  blaming  turn¬ 
over  in  carrier  boys  on  our  affluent  society 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  industry 
in  general  has  forgotten  the  newspaper- 
boy  in  its  price  structure.  Co  back  half  a 
century  or  so  and  you’ll  find  that  the 
“newsy”  made  100  percent  profit  on  his 
product  in  most  cases  and  it  was  far  less 
than  half  today’s  bulk.  Less  and  less  of 
price  raises  have  gone  to  the  carrier  so 
that  today  his  net  profit,  if  cost  of  wagons, 
bags,  and  wear  and  tear  on  clothes  are 
taken  into  account,  has  reached  the  di¬ 
minishing  point. 

Circulation  managers  knock  themselves 
out.  though  they  are  well  paid  for  it,  pro¬ 
moting  scholarship  programs,  trips,  train¬ 
ing  programs,  and  a  host  of  other  activi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  try  to  overcome  the  carrier 
procurement  problem.  But  while  most  of 
them  will  admit  they  are  good — they 
wouldn’t  be  worth  a  tinker’s  damn  if  they 
didn’t — not  many  of  them  profess  to  being 
Houdinis. 

Samuel  M.  Reno 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

CARRIER  TRAINING 

On  behalf  of  circulation  managers  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  editorial 
(April  16)  entitled  “Carrier  Boy  Turn¬ 
over.” 

This  is  indeed  a  growing  problem 

which  should  have  the  attention  of  every 
publisher.  We  in  ICMA  are  giving  a 

great  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter.  The 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  better  car¬ 
rier  indoctrination  is  needed.  This,  of 

course,  in  turn  calls  for  more  competent 
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counselling.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Association  is  spending  so  much  time  and 
attention  these  days  on  the  training  ma¬ 
terials  for  district  managers  and  carrier 
boys.  The  training  and  constructive  use¬ 
fulness  that  a  newspaper  route  offers  a 
teenage  boy  probably  offers  more  of  value 
in  a  lifetime  than  the  immediate  intrinsic 
earnings.  We  must  see  that  the  public  at 
large,  and  parents  in  particular,  under¬ 
stand  this  and,  of  course,  must  be  com¬ 
petent  to  offer  such  training.  Circulation 
management  must  be  in  the  hands  of  well 
trained  people  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
present  carrier  boy  distribution  system. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor 

General  Manager, 

International  Circulation 
Managers  Association, 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

ON  ALL  BASES 

I  am  writing  to  correct  and  amplify  the 
article  (April  30)  in  which  it  was  noted 
that  three  members  of  the  Beckley  Post- 
Herald  staff  were  grandsons  of  Methodist 
ministers. 

There  was  a  considerable  delay  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  item,  apparently.  By  the 
time  it  appeared  in  print,  two  of  the  three 
named  had  departed  the  Post-Herald  staff 
with  Vernon  Glen  Ball  having  moved  to 
Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  Herbert  Buckley  Jr., 
having  moved  into  an  executive  post  with 
a  local  electronics  manufacturer. 

What  the  writer  of  the  item  failed  to 
note  and  include,  however,  was  that  two 
ordained  Baptist  ministers  are  on  the 
Beckley  Post-Herald  staff.  Bedford  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  city  editor,  has  been  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  faith 
for  some  seven  years.  He  was  ordained  at 
the  age  of  17.  John  S.  Atkinson,  a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer,  is  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  Regular  Baptist  Church,  having 
been  ordained  in  1953  at  the  age  of  24. 

The  Reverend  Morris  is  not  now  an 
active  pastor  while  the  Reverend  Atkin¬ 
son  is  pastor  of  Cook’s  Chapel,  a  small 
rural  church  at  Pipestem,  W.  Va.  But 
should  the  occasion  arise,  services  could 
be  held  legally  and  properly  in  either  the 
newsroom  or  the  composing  room  of  the 
Post-Herald. 

The  undersigned,  editor  of  the  paper,  is 
a  Unitarian  and  all  of  the  staffs  of  both 
Beckley  papers  were  publicly  labeled  as 
atheists  by  an  irate  minister  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  God  Church  recently.  It  would 
appear  that  we  have  all  bases  pretty  well 
covered. 

E.  J.  Hodel 

Editor, 

Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald. 

*  *  * 

HELPFUL 

After  a  two-year  lapse,  I  renewed  my 
subscription  to  E&P  and  the  first  issue 
was  like  finding  a  long  lost  friend.  E&P 
helped  me  every  step  of  the  way  as  I 
moved  from  Copy  Boy  (Washington  Star), 
to  photographer  to  reporter  to  weekly 
editor  to  weekly  owner.  I  got  every  job 
through  E&P  and  made  the  contact  to 
buy  my  weekly  paper  from  E&P  classi¬ 
fieds. 

Bob  Bartlett 

Gulf  Beach  Journal, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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'Don't  Be  Half  Safe!' 

Ting,  London  (Ont.)  free  Proa 


STEREOTYPE 

Of  “The  Tired  American”  (April  23), 
E&P  says: 

“What  has  surprised  the  Luveme  editor 
is  the  great  number  of  letters  that  have 
come  from  distinguished  Southerners,  who 
have  warmly  applauded  what  he  wrote 
even  though  he  attacked  ‘slack  jawed  big¬ 
ots  who  wrap  themselves  in  bed  sheets 
and  prowl  the  countryside  at  night.’  ” 

If  you  know  the  right  key  to  hit  you  can 
get  floods  of  mail  and  into  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  Hitler  used  the  stereotype 
key  and  was  applauded  and  cheered  by 
history’s  largest  crowds. 

Veda  N.  Conner 

Milton-Freewater,  Ore. 
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Short  Takes 

“I  discovered  a  pot  on  my  dress,”  she 
said.  “I  sent  it  to  the  cleaners  and  when 
it  came  back,  I  couldn’t  get  into  it.” — 
Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

• 

Officers  are  inclined  to  believe  she  was 
alive  until  comparatively  few  hours 
before  her  death. — Monmouth  (Ill.) 
Review  Atlas. 

• 

The  decision  to  destroy  the  animals 
was  made  by  the  veterinarian,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  tv  as  an  “insidious  disease, 
slow  and  chronic”  that  in  time  would 
effect  all  the  elk,  and  might  spread  to 
other  wild  life.  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot. 

• 

Women  have  long  gotten  a  kick  out 
of  the  mule  for  glamorous  relaxing. — 
Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 

• 

The  couple  united  themselves  and 
called  police. — Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


Nashua  dTeleflraph 


^  Finance  Board  By  5-2  Vote 
I  Favors  $60,000'  Resokitioh 
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Not  this  afternoon  papei! 


“Since  we  signed  up  for  The  New  York  Times  News  Service,  our  circula¬ 
tion  has  shown  a  meteoric  rise,”  says  Fred  Dobens,  Mana^g  Editor 
of  the  Nashua,  N.H., Telegraph.  “We  attribute  it  to  our  expanded  local 
news  coverage  and  the  fine  daily  service  The  Times  offers  us.” 

The  fact  is,  over  half  the  U.S.  newspapers  using  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  are  afternoon  papers.  Let  us  tell  you  what  it  can  do  for 
your  paper.  Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager,  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y  10036 
(212)  556-7089. 
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Chattanooga  Papers  Agree 


To  Quit  1942  Agency  Plan 


News-Free  Press  Equips  Plant 
For  Evening-Sunday  Operation 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  joint  printing  and  sales 
agency  arrangement  between 
the  publishers  of  the  Chattano¬ 
oga  News-Free  Press  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times  is  being 
dissolved. 

In  operation  since  May,  1942, 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  agency 
plans  in  the  industry.  As  far 
as  records  indicate,  this  marks 
the  first  time  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  under  which  two  separate 
editorial  voices  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  a  single  plant,  has 
been  broken  up. 

The  first  announcement  of  the 
plan  to  terminate  the  agree¬ 
ment,  at  an  unspecified  date 
before  1969,  was  made  May  18 
in  the  News-Free  Press  over 
the  signatures  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Sulzberger  Golden,  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  Roy  McDonald,  as 
president,  of  Chattanooga  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Mrs.  Golden  remarked  to  E&P 
that  the  joint  statement  was 
carried  first  in  McDonald’s 
paper  “because  he  made  the 
move”  to  dissolve  the  agency  ar¬ 
rangement. 


tracts  of  land  adjoining  the 
building  have  been  acquired  to 
provide  parking  areas  for  em¬ 
ployes  and  customers. 


Quits  Sunday  Delivery 


Adding  Sunday  Edition 


In  an  accompanying  story, 
McDonald  disclosed  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  re-establish  a  Sunday 
edition  of  the  News-Free  Press 
as  soon  as  the  independent  op¬ 
eration  can  be  effected  in  a 
building  which  is  being  reno¬ 
vated  to  accommodate  the  news¬ 


paper. 

This  four-story  building  at 
400  East  11th  Street,  the  former 
Davenport  Hosiery  Mill,  was 
acquired  “some  time  ago”  for 
the  News-Free  Press  but  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  purchase 
was  held  up  until  details  of  the 
agency  dissolution  could  be 
work^  out,  McDonald  said. 

The  air  conditioned  structure 
has  85,000  square  feet  of  space. 
A  seven-unit  Scott  press  has 
been  installed.  “We  had  it  for 
some  time,”  McDonald  ex¬ 
plained.  Now  additional  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  purchased.  Also, 
the  publisher  said,  two  larg^e 
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The  News-Free  Press,  an 
evening  daily,  discontinued  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  as  of  May  15. 
Until  the  new  Sunday  edition 
of  the  News-Free  Press  is 
started,  an  enlarged  weekend 
edition  will  be  produced  on 
Saturday.  The  Sunday  paper, 
McDonald  promised,  would  be  a 
“large  package”  with  emphasis 
on  local  news  and  features  and 
will  contain  a  colored  comics 
section. 

The  News-Free  Press  sus¬ 
pended  its  Sunday  edition  when 
the  Times  joined  in  the  agency 
plan  in  1942.  At  that  time,  the 
Times  abandoned  its  evening 
edition. 

Current  ABC  reports  give  the 
News-Free  Press  an  evening 
circulation  of  60,897  and  the 
Times  has  a  morning  circulation 
of  53,372,  with  86,562  on 
Sunday.  McDonald  noted  that 
the  News-Free  Press  has  en¬ 
joyed  circulation  leadership  for 
23  years.  It  grew  into  a  daily 
August  31,  1936,  after  three 
years  as  a  weekly  newspaper. 
In  1939  the  Free  Press  bought 
the  Chattanooga  News. 

The  separate  publishing  ar¬ 
rangement,  McDonald  said,  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  philosophy  newspaper  in¬ 
dependence  and  will  enable  the 
News-Free  Press  to  provide  a 
better  and  broader  service.  The 
editorial  policy,  he  added,  in¬ 
sures  fair  play  for  all,  defense 
of  constitutional  conservatism 
and  traditional  Americanism. 

The  break  up  of  the  agency, 
he  said,  does  not  result  from  any 
conflict  between  the  parties  or 
from  ill  will.  “It  was  prompted,” 
he  explained,  “by  our  desire 
to  have  separate  operations.” 


(New  York  Times)  family,  its 
present  publisher  being  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and  a 
brother  of  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger.  When  the  Chattanooga 
Publishing  Co.  was  organized 
by  the  Times  Printing  Co.  and 
the  News-Free  Press  Co.,  three 
of  the  five  directors  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Times, 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs  was  chair¬ 
man  and  McDonald  was  presi¬ 
dent. 

Currently,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  is  chairman,  McDonald 
is  president,  and  Mrs.  Golden 
is  vicepresident. 

The  agreement,  according  to 
the  announcement,  provided  that 
either  party  could  terminate  it 
by  giving  five  years’  notice.  The 
notice  of  a  desire  to  terminate 
the  arrangement  was  given  by 
the  News-Free  Press  to  the 
Times  on  Feb.  21,  1964,  the 
statement  noted. 


Ochs-Sulzberger  Property 

The  Times  has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Ochs-Sulzberger 
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Although  the  separation 
would  not  be  effective  until 
1969  both  parties  have  agreed 
to  work  toward  a  date  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  time.  McDonald 
said  it  would  probably  be  “in  a 
few  months.”  If  not  then,  more 
time  to  prepare  for  the  change 
may  be  granted. 

Mrs.  Golden  said  she  believed 
the  termination  of  the  joint  op¬ 
eration  was  not  a  wise  course  of 
action.  Advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  have  benefited  by  the 
obvious  economies  of  producing 
two  newspapers  in  a  single 
plant,  she  said. 

The  Times  has  followed  a 
news  policy  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  York  Times,  present¬ 
ing  texts  of  important  docu¬ 
ments  and  in-depth  reports  on 
social  problems.  Under  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  News-Free  Press 
has  paid  a  large  share  of  the 
costs  of  news-gathering  and 
printing. 

Purchase  of  a  new  home  for 
the  News-Free  Press  was  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
plant  at  117  East  10th  Street 
was  sold  to  the  Times  several 
years  ago,  McDonald  explained. 
The  Times  moved  into  the 
News-Free  Press  building  at  the 
time  of  the  agency  arrange¬ 
ment. 

While  leaving  21  cities  where 


competing  newspapers  operate 
under  a  common  printing  and 
advertising  -  circulation  sales 
agency,  the  dissolution  here  will 
restore  Chattanooga  to  the  list 
of  cities  which  have  rival  pub¬ 
lishing  operations  in  separate 
plants.  This  list  has  declined 
from  around  700  in  1910  to  57 
cities. 

When  the  Chattanooga  plan 
was  put  together  it  followed  the 
pattern  that  had  developed  since 
1927  in  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
places.  Basically,  the  sharing  of 
production  and  sales  facilities 
has  been  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  preserves  two  editorial 
voices  in  a  community  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  willing 
or  able  to  support  rival  pub¬ 
lications. 

“The  Plan,”  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  has  been  under 
legal  attack  by  the  Government 
in  the  case  of  the  Tucson, 
Arizona,  newspapers.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  agreement,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Anti  Trust  Division 
lawyers,  is  a  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  the  newspaper 
market.  The  Tucson  agreement, 
made  in  1941,  w'as  named  in  an 
indictment  after  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  (the  owners  of  the 
Tucson  Citizen)  exercised  an 
option  to  block  the  sale  of  the 
Arizona  Star  by  the  other 
partner  to  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  and  then  purchased  it 
for  themselves. 

In  the  recent  trial  of  this 
case,  attorneys  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  sought  to  protect  the 
validity  of  the  agency  plan 
itself.  Eventually  the  question 
may  get  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Nieman  Fellows  Cite 
Mississippi  Reporter 


Wilson  F.  Minor  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  correspondent  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  is  the 
winner  of  the  third  annual 
Louis  M.  Lyons  Award, 

The  award,  made  by  the 
group  of  journalists  who  in 
1965-66  held  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships  at  Harvard  University, 
was  given  for  Minor’s  “sharply 
perceptive  investigative  report¬ 
ing  of  political  and  racial 
affairs.”  The  citation  named  the 
recipient  “a  reporter’s  reporter 
in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
demanding  news  spots  in  the 
nation.” 

The  Nieman  Fellows  also 
presented  a  special  citation  to 
Ralph  Nader,  of  Winsted,  Conn., 
author  of  “Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed.” 


P. 


Newspapers  Losing  Appeal 
To  J-Grads,  ASNE  Hears 

Share  of  Job  Placements  Drops 
To  17%;  Hiring  Problem  Grows 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Montreal 

Many  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  indi¬ 
cate  they  are  experiencing  more 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  edi¬ 
torial  people  for  certain  job 
classifications  now  than  they 
did  two  years  ago. 

And  an  even  larger  share 
anticipate  that  they  will  experi¬ 
ence  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  newspaper  personnel  in  the 
future,  according  to  the  results 
of  a  survey  conducted  jointly  by 
a  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association. 

These  and  other  enlightening 
facts  were  placed  before  ASNE 
members  this  week  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  society  outside 
the  United  States  in  its  43-year 
history. 

The  survey,  from  a  research 
point  of  view,  was  pronounced 
a  success  by  the  ASNE  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Editorial  Future 
headed  by  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
and  NPRA,  led  by  its  president 
Gene  Lambert,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis- 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

The  research  team  included 
Charles  Bennett,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times;  Otis 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune;  Larry  Fan¬ 
ning,  Publishers’  New'spaper 
Syndicate,  Chicago,  and  Bernard 
J.  Kilgore,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

2%  Decline  in  Year 

In  another  reference  to  the 
personnel  problem,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Journalism  Education  re¬ 
ported  that  daily  newspapers 
are  attracting  only  17  percent 
of  the  Journalism  school  crop. 
There  were  2,677  graduates  in 
1965,  the  committee  reported, 
and  3,500  could  have  been 
placed  in  new’spaper  jobs. 

But  83  percent  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  chose  other  careers.  The 
committee  commented :  “While 
daily  new’spapers  got  2  percent 
fewer  last  year  than  in  the 
previous  year,  public  relations 


went  from  8  to  9  percent  and 
advertising  from  7  to  9  per¬ 
cent.  Television  and  radio  re¬ 
mained  at  3  percent,  graduate 
schools  snaffled  11  percent  and 
the  military  came  in  for  8  per¬ 
cent.” 

Hunt  and  Train 

Frank  Eyerly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  a  committee 
member,  observed:  “The  prob¬ 
lem  is  quite  simple  to  solve  if 
you  were  blessed  with  luck  and 
money.” 

He  suggested  this  procedure 
for  filling  the  newsroom  needs: 

“1.  Hunt  for  and  hire  intel¬ 
ligent  young  men  and  women  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  have 
journalism  training  or  not. 

“2.  Pay  them  enough  to  learn 
and  advance  them  adequately  to 
keep  them  in  the  journalism 
field. 

“3.  Train  them  with  the  help 
of  a  competent  book  on  editing 
and  tutorial  assistance  of  a 
competent  editor.” 

Eyerly  said  he  would  not 
denigrate  the  journalism  schools 
“but  realism  compels  all  of  us 
to  admit  that  the  schools  simply 
do  not  produce  enough  man¬ 
power  to  fill  the  jobs  that  are 
available.” 

The  committee  said  19,229 
youths  were  enrolled  as  journal¬ 
ism  majors  and  it  has  yet  to 
find  a  school  whose  qualified 
graduates  have  not  been  spoken 
for,  often  long  before  a  gradu¬ 
ation. 

There  was  no  floor  discussion 
of  either  of  the  committee  re¬ 
ports. 

Survey  200  Papers 

Isaacs  and  Lambert  put  to¬ 
gether  a  representative  list  of 
more  than  200  newspapers  in  45 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  and  these 
were  sent  survey  questionnaires. 
Participating  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  a  cross-section  of  size, 
measured  by  the  number  of  full¬ 
time  employes  in  the  editorial 
departments.  These  ranged  from 
editorial  departments  of  less 


than  25  up  through  departments 
with  more  than  400  employes. 

Of  the  group  questioned,  191 
newspapers  completed  and 
mail^  in  questionnaires.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  an  excellent  repre¬ 
sentation  was  achieved.  Only 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming 
in  the  United  States  were  not 
surveyed. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  results  in  the  survey, 
the  report  to  ASNE  members 
disclosed,  was  that  the  123 
smaller  newspapers  (those  with 
fewer  than  100  editorial  em¬ 
ployes)  expressed  about  the 
same  needs  and  same  opinions 
regarding  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  as  did  the  68  larger  news¬ 
papers  (those  with  100  or  more 
editorial  employes) .  Several 
members  of  the  research  team 
had  predicted  there  would  be  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  from  smaller  news¬ 
papers  compared  to  the  larger 
newspapers’  responses. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  news¬ 
papers  generally  take  an  infor¬ 
mal  approach  to  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  as  compared  to  many 
other  types  of  businesses  which 
have  developed  quite  formal 
procedures  and  policies  concern¬ 
ing  recruitment  and  training. 

No  Manpower  Shortage 

Another  surprise  was  found 
in  the  survey  results.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  reason  that  many 
newspapers  have  not  developed 
more  formal  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive  recruitment  tactics,  the 
survey  report  continued,  is  that 
these  newspapers  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  fill  their  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  in  recent  years  that 
other  media  and  related  fields, 
such  as  public  relations,  have 
been  luring  away  a  substantial 
share  of  Journalism-school  grad¬ 
uates,  this  survey  did  not  find 
a  great  number  of  newspapers, 
large  or  small,  complaining  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  recruit 
college  graduates  successfully  as 
needed. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  a  conclusion  that  newspapers 
can  become  complacent  in  this 
respect,  the  survey  report 
w’arned. 

Recruitment  of  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  is  still  primarily  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  editors,  even  though 
the  share  of  newspapers  having 


personnel  departments  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.  This  is  true 
for  smaller  papers  as  well  as  for 
larger  ones.  The  survey  con¬ 
sidered,  in  this  respect,  campus 
recruiting,  copyboys,  interns 
and  other  temporary  employes 
and  experienced  journalists. 

Much  Gampus  Recruiting 

A  total  of  112,  out  of  191,  of 
the  reporting  papers  answered 
that  they  do  campus  recruiting. 
This  response  seemed  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  until  the  answers  to 
later  questions  w'ere  examined. 
Then  it  was  learned  that  nearly 
any  type  of  contact  with  colleges 
or  universities  was  construed  as 
campus  recruiting  rather  than 
the  more  narrowly-considered 
visitations  to  campuses. 

However,  45  percent  of  the 
reporting  newspapers  stated 
they  do  make  campus  visits  for 
recruitment  purposes.  In  this 
regard,  larger  papers  showed  a 
small  lead  over  smaller  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  editors  themselves  per¬ 
formed  the  campus  recruiting 
assignments  in  64.1  percent  of 
the  cases  reported. 

Newspapers  doing  campus  re¬ 
cruiting  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
stating  that  they  recruited 
among  journalism  majors.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  other  majors  were  not 
overlooked,  however,  since  83 
percent  of  papers  doing  campus 
recruiting  reported  their  re¬ 
cruiting  also  included  students 
from  other  majors,  such  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  political  science,  etc. 

The  largest  share  of  new 
graduates  are  hired  as  reporter 
trainees,  69.9  percent  on  smaller 
papers,  52.8  on  larger.  Larger 
papers  hire  19.4  percent  copy 
readers,  smaller  papers  9.7; 
photographers,  13.9  larger,  7.5 
smaller. 

In  view  of  the  many  reports 
and  stories  about  the  shortage 
of  college  graduates  to  fill  news¬ 
paper  needs  and  of  the  number 
of  J-school  graduates  who  are 
recruited  by  other  media  and 
other  types  of  business,  the  re¬ 
port  found  it  surprising  that 
30.4  percent  of  the  participating 
newspapers  said  that  the  “need 
has  not  existed”  for  them  to  do 
on-campus  recruiting. 

Recruiting  Comments 

Comments  about  on-campus 
recruiting  brought  out  these 
points: 

1)  Recruitment  needs  of  many 
newspapers  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year. 

2)  Newspapers  are  not  likely 
to  stockpile  future  talent;  they 
tend  to  recruit  largely  for 
known,  specific  needs. 

3)  Campus  recruitment  by 
newspapers  may  be  quite  in- 
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asive  president 

On  the  Oregon  Trail 


Of  Robert 

By  Albert  L.  McCready 

Forty  years  ago  Robert  C. 
Notson  walked  into  the  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  newsroom  and  asked 
City  Editor  Horace  Thomas  for 
a  job. 

He  had  good  credentials:  A 
degree  from  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University 
and  an  apprenticeship  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  old  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  But  newspaper  jobs  were 
scarce  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  those  days,  and  young  Notson 
walked  away  doubting  the  slip 
of  paper  bearing  his  name  and 
phone  number  ever  would  be 
retrieved  from  the  city  editor’s 
“spike”. 

“To  my  surprise,”  says  Bob 
Notson,  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  “Thomas  called  the  next 
morning  to  say  that  he  had  a 
week’s  work  for  me.  I  worked 
three  weeks  without  a  day  off 
because  I  was  afraid  that 
Thomas  would  discover  that  my 
week  was  up.” 

Thus  did  Notson  move  another 
rung  up  the  ladder  in  a  career 
he  chose  at  13  when  he  bought 
a  press  as  a  grade  school  lad  in 
Heppner,  Oregon,  and  started 
publication  of  the  weekly  Hepp¬ 
ner  Budget.  He  worked  on  stu¬ 
dent  publications  in  high  school 
and  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Willamette  University,  Salem, 
was  campus  correspondent  for 
the  Oregonian. 

Sobering  Influence 

As  an  Oregonian  cub  reporter 
Notson  recalls  he  covered  every 
beat  “with  the  exception  of 
Markets  and  Advice  to  the  Love¬ 
lorn”.  A  trait  which  endeared 
him  to  the  city  desk  in  those 
days  when  almost  every  news- 
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paperman  regarded  himself  as 
a  character  out  of  “The  Front 
Page”  was  that  Bob,  as  a 
straight-laced  Methodist,  didn’t 
drink,  smoke,  gamble,  chase 
blondes  or  otherwise  conform  to 
the  Hecht-MacArthur  milieu. 
Better  assignments  and  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  came  quickly  as 
word  got  around  the  newsroom 
hierarchy  that  young  Notson 
could  be  counted  on  to  show  up 
sober  for  w'ork  on  time,  every 
day. 

These  were  hard  times  for  the 
Oregonian,  founded  in  1850  and 
grown  intellectually  muscle- 
bound  during  the  many  decades 
it  had  no  serious  competition  in 
the  Northwest.  The  young, 
vigorous  Oregon  Journal  had 
challenged  the  Oregonian’s 
stuffy  Republicanism  with  Dem¬ 
ocratic  philosophies  appealing 
to  the  workingman,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Depression  Years 
saw  the  Oregonian’s  circulation 
and  advertising  revenues  sink 
so  low  it  might  have  gone  bank¬ 
rupt  had  it  not  been  for  the 
profits  from  its  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Not  long  after  Bob  Notson 
became  political  editor  in  1930, 
Oregonian  newsroom  workers 
received  the  first  of  a  series  of 
pay  cuts.  “We  got  it  for  a 
Christmas  present”,  he  recalls. 
“There  was  a  party  at  my  house, 
but  the  boys  agreed  not  to  tell 
their  wives  until  the  affair  was 
over.” 

‘Tlie  Colonel' 

In  the  fall  of  1934  the  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  worried  owners  called 
in  Col.  Guy  T.  Visniskki,  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst’s  efficiency 
expert,  and  gave  him  carte 
blanche  to  revitalize  the  news¬ 
paper.  “The  Colonel”  moved  in 
with  his  customary  ruthlessness, 
firing  many  employes  and  re¬ 
assigning  others,  and  radically 
altering  the  paper’s  appearance 
and  content. 

Bob  Notson,  by  then  assigned 
to  the  night  city  desk,  became 
accustomed  to  a  torrent  of  abu¬ 
sive  phone  calls  from  “The 
Colonel”,  who  gave  him  the  pet 
name  of  “Notso”.  “He’d  begin,” 
Notson  now  recalls  good- 
humoredly,  “without  any  greet¬ 
ing  or  identification,  and  just 
start  shouting:  ‘You’ve  got  a 
caption  balled  up  on  Page  Eight. 
Get  it  fixed.  That  story  on  Page 
Three  belongs  with  the  cut  on 
Page  10.  Doesn’t  anybody  there 
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read  or  pay  attention  to 
things?’  ” 

But  before  he  departed  Col. 
Visniskki  recommended  Notson 
for  the  post  of  city  editor,  and 
after  Visniskki’s  “second  com¬ 
ing”  in  the  late  ’30s  Notson  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 

As  boss  of  the  newsroom.  Bob 
Notson  is  intensely  loyal  to  and 
sentimental  about  his  staff,  so 
much  so  that  his  biggest  worry 
in  hiring  a  new  reporter  is  the 
fear  he  may  later  be  obliged  to 
let  him  go  for  incompetency. 

His  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
press  freedom  is  legendary  in 
the  Northwest.  As  long-time 
head  of  the  AP  editors  in  Oregon 
and  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Oregon  Bar-Press-Broadcasters 
Statement  of  Principles,  he  has 
battled  diligently  against  any 
infringement  of  the  right  of  the 
press  to  give  the  public  all  the 
news;  “The  indispensable  in¬ 
gredient  of  modem  life”  in  Not- 
son’s  view. 

Pearl  Harbor  Slogan 

He  has  the  judicial  trait  of 
wishing  to  give  every  proposed 
policy  change  long  and  pains¬ 
taking  study  before  giving  an 
answer.  When  he  does  reach  a 
decision,  however,  it  usually  is 
the  right  one.  Still  remembered 
is  his  reluctance  to  order  an 
“extra”  on  the  fateful  Sunday 
morning  of  Dec.  7,  1941,  long 
after  the  rival  Journal  had  hit 
the  street  with  bulletins  on  the 
Japanese  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
When  the  Oregonian  extra 
finally  did  appear,  it  quickly  out¬ 
sold  the  opposition  with  its  more 
complete  coverage  of  the  raid, 
and  national  and  local  reaction. 
A  notable  “sidebar”  story  con¬ 
tained  the  phrase  “Remember 
Pearl  Harbor”,  and  was  picked 
up  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
bwame  a  patriotic  wartime 
slogan. 

Bob  Notson’s  exposure  to  the 
sordid  side  of  life  in  his  news 
career  has  failed  to  erode  his 
strict  personal  principles.  He 
remains  devout  and  abstemious, 
devoting  his  off-duty  hours  to 
working  for  his  beloved  Willa¬ 
mette  University,  which  he 
serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  or  to  his 
gardens  at  his  home  in  Port¬ 
land’s  suburban  Raleigh  Hills  or 
his  beach  cottage  at  Tolovana 
Park. 

He  can  on  occasion,  however, 
startle  associates  with  flashes  of 
temper  and  out-of-character  re¬ 
marks.  When  during  the  1959 
Oregonian  strike  a  newsroom 
picket  roughed  up  a  female  em¬ 
ploye  trying  to  enter  the  build¬ 
ing,  Notson  angrily  denounced 
“.  .  .  that  S.O.B.”  His  taste  in 
humor  runs  to  atrocious  puns, 
but  now  and  then  he  delights  in 
surprising  his  associates  with  a 
mildly  racy  smoking-room  joke. 


And  once  when  he  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  delectable  secretary  ha 
amazed  her,  and  the  entire  news¬ 
room  by  publicly  giving  her  a 
lacy  black  nightgown  for  a 
birthday  present. 

Bob  is  teased  about  his  idio¬ 
syncrasies,  such  as  his  one- 
finger  typing  method,  and  his 
habit,  while  pondering  a  weighty 
decision,  of  rocking  back  in 
his  chair  and  paring  his  finger¬ 
nails  with  a  razor  blade. 

Unconventional  Front 

Beneath  his  unconventional 
exterior,  however,  lies  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  knowledgeable  and 
uncompromising  newspaperman. 
Bob  Notson  knows  what  a  news¬ 
paper  can  and  should  do  to  serve 
the  community  which  supports 
it.  Long  convinced  of  the  merits 
of  daylight  saving  time,  ho 
fought  hard  for  this  in  a  rural, 
agricultural  state  where  the  idea 
was  unpopular.  At  last  the 
Legislature  and  the  voters  were 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  ha 
put  forth  in  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  lasting  many  years.  More 
recently  he  ralli^  newspaper 
and  community  opposition  to  an 
unsightly  freeway  through  his 
Raleigh  Hills  district;  the 
almighty  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  up  its  plans. 

When  two  young  reporters 
in  1956  produced  evidence  of  a 
sinister  link  between  local 
politicians,  the  underworld  and 
the  teamsters’  union,  Notson 
became  the  most  militant  man 
on  the  staff,  and  didn’t  flinch 
even  when  the  total  in  libel 
suits  mounted  to  $4  million. 
When  it  was  all  over,  the  vice 
conspiracy  had  been  smashed, 
every  lawsuit  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended,  and  the 
Oregonian  received  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

One  Notson  decision  unques¬ 
tionably  has  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  the 
Oregonian’s  climb  back  to  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  domin¬ 
ance  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It  was  his  idea  to  augment  the 
traditional,  conservative  morn¬ 
ing  Oregonian  with  a  lively, 
home-delivered  evening  edition 
with  new  features  and  a  con¬ 
trasting  Page  One  dress.  The 
entry  of  the  Oregonian’s  “Blue 
Streak”  edition  into  the  after¬ 
noon  field  in  Portland  cut 
sharply  into  the  circulation  of 
the  rival  Journal,  which  subse¬ 
quently  fell  into  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  its  own  and  since  has 
been  purchased  by  the  S.  I. 
Newhouse  interests  which  own 
the  Oregonian. 

Visniskki  spoke  truly  when, 
years  after  he  left  the  paper  and 
it  had  begun  to  prosper  again, 
he  stopped  by  one  day  for  a 
congratulatory  visit  and  said, 
“Notso,  you  boys  are  doing  a 
great  job.” 
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Ribicoff  Puts 
Road  Safety 
Up  to  Press 


Public  Feels 
Official  News 
Is  Unreliable 


Montreal 

Newspapers  will  have  to  set 
their  editorial  sights  on  im¬ 
provement  in  the  system  of  state 
roads,  U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  Ribi¬ 
coff  of  Connecticut  advised 
members  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
here  May  18. 

Campaigns  employing  slo¬ 
gans  and  ideas  will  not  do  the 
job  required  to  make  safe  driv¬ 
ing  a  reality,  the  Senator 
warned. 

He  said  more  automobile 
deaths  occur  on  state  roads  than 
on  those  of  the  federal  system. 

The  Senator  was  answering 
a  question  put  to  him  by  Eugene 
Farrell  of  the  Jersey  Journal. 

In  connection  with  defective 
autos,  Ribicoff  said  federal  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed  because  state 
and  local  communities  need 
help. 

Another  job  for  newspapers, 
the  Senator  remarked  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  by  Norman 
E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  is  to  expose  attempts 
to  “fix”  state  officials  and  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
spection  system. 

“Only  the  press,”  he  said, 
“can  keep  things  on  the  level.” 

He  told  Virginius  Dabney, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  that 
within  two  years  there  will  be 
government  grading  of  auto 
tires. 


By  George  Fowler 

Washington 

Two  Republican  congressmen 
who  polled  their  Midwestern 
constituents  have  found  that  a 
majority  of  them  believe  the 
White  House  and  officials  in 
general  are  not  providing  the 
people  with  adequate  and  reli¬ 
able  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  union. 

Rep.  Edward  Hutchinson  of 
Michigan  asked  his  constitu¬ 
ents:  “do  you  feel  the  federal 
government  gives  the  people  re¬ 
liable  information  on  what  it 
is  doing?”  Among  the  14,000 
who  replied,  the  response  was 
23.5  percent  “yes,”  67.8  percent 
“no”  and  8.7  percent  no  answer. 

Rep.  Clark  McGregor  of  Min¬ 
nesota  polled  the  138,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  his  district  with  the 
question,  “do  you  feel  that  the 
executive  branch  in  Washington 
is  providing  adequate  factual 
information  to  Congre.ss  and  to 
the  American  people?”  Of 
18,000  answers,  15  percent  said 
“yes,”  70  percent  “no,”  unde¬ 
cided  or  no  answer  15  percent. 

The  congressmen  said  they 
included  the  entire  voter  regis¬ 
tration  in  their  mailings  last 
spring  and  a  good  sampling  of 
opinion  from  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  was  received. 

One  constituent  complained 
that  “the  President  doesn’t  tell 
the  truth  when  he  asks  for 
funds.”  Another  said  that  “the 
newspapers  exaggerate  to  build 
circulation,  so  it’s  hard  to  know 
what  the  truth  really  is.” 

A  Michigan  voter  said  that 
“nearly  every  country  has  a 
propaganda  agency  ...  to  put 
out  exaggerated  and  untrue  re¬ 
ports.  I  guess  we’re  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rest.” 

Another  suspected  an  “invis¬ 
ible  government”  in  Washing¬ 
ton  which  specializes  in  feeding 
untruths  to  the  public. 

The  question  of  the  public’s 
right  to  know  regarding  g^ov- 
emmental  affairs  will  be  di¬ 
rectly  affected  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  by  the  fate  of 
S.  1160,  the  “Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Bill,”  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  1964  and  1965 
but  became  stalled  in  the  House 
both  years.  This  year  law¬ 
makers  see  an  excellent  chance 
of  it  passing  and  reaching  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson’s  desk. 

The  bill  provides  for  court 
action  to  gpiarantee  the  public’s 
right  of  access  to  government 
information. 


PULITZER  PARTY — Joseph  Pulitier  Jr.,  editor-publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  greets  one  of  the  winners  of  a  Pulitier  Prize 
during  the  50  years  of  the  competition  which  his  grandfather  en¬ 
dowed.  William  L.  Laurence,  at  right,  won  the  award  for  national 
reporting  in  1937  and  for  international  reporting  in  1946  while  working 
on  the  New  York  Times  staff. 


WINNERS  of  four  Pulitzers  for 
cartooning:  at  left,  Vaughn 

Shoemaker,  1938  and  1947;  at 
right.  Bill  Mauldin,  1945  and  1959. 
Shoemaker  draws  for  Chicago's 
American  and  Mauldin  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 


A  DOUBLE— Herbert  L.  Block 
(Herblock)  of  the  Washington 
Post  was  among  those  present  at 
the  Pulitzer  party.  He  won  cartoon¬ 
ing  prizes  for  1942  and  1954. 


Scouts  Cite  Darrow 

Dallas 

The  Silver  Buffalo  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Richard  W.  Darrow  at 
ceremonies  May  19  in  the  Ap¬ 
parel  Mart.  He  was  among  a 
group  of  six  men  who  were 
honored  for  noteworthy  service 
to  boyhood.  Darrow,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hill  and  Knowlton 
public  relations  firm,  earned  his 
Eagle  Scout  badge  in  1933  at 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


Judge  Pays  Fine 

Gary,  Ind. 

City  Court  Judge  Richard  S. 
Kaplan  imposed  a  fine  of  $47.25 
on  Bob  McClure,  a  Gary  Post- 
Tribune  reporter,  then  paid  it 
himself  after  the  reporter  ex¬ 
plained  he  had  been  speeding  in 
an  effort  to  follow  a  gambler’s 
car  to  his  headquarters.  The 
judge  said  he  had  respect  for 
the  reporter’s  work. 
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Upton  Sinclair,  winner  of  the  Fiction  prize  in  1943  for  "Dragon's 
Teeth,"  came  from  California  with  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  attend  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  anniversary  reunion  and  dinner  May  10  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York. 
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NEW  YORK’S  MERGER  STRIKE 

Printers’  Pact  Brings 


Settlement 

By  Tony  Brenna 

The  pace  of  negotiations  to 
end  New  York  City’s  newspaper 
dispute  quickened  this  week, 
but  mediators  and  union 
officials  cautioned  that  “al¬ 
though  settlement  is  in  the  air,” 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  full 
agreement  until  “possibly  the 
middle  or  end  of  next  week.” 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  vital 
step  to  put  the  three  struck 
newspapers  into  business  under 
ownership  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  Inc.,  was  taken  when 
the  printers  and  publishers 
reached  accord  on  a  “tentative 
agrreement”  that  will  cost  more 
than  $1  million. 

This  move  came  after  two 
days  of  “secret  talks”  between 
officers  of  the  merged  corpo¬ 
ration  and  New  York  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  No.  6. 

Although  the  strike  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
has  kept  the  new  papers  from 
getting  to  press  since  April  24, 
settlement  with  the  printers’ 
union  has  been  regarded  as  the 
key  to  ending  the  tieup. 

On  Eve  of  ITU  Election 

With  Elmer  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  participating 
in  the  mediation,  the  timing  of 
the  agreement  was  viewed  as 
being  significant.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  union’s  90,000  mem¬ 
bers  would  go  to  the  polls  in  the 
biennial  election  of  officers  and 
Brown  appeared  to  be  confront¬ 
ing  another  close  battle  with 
Fred  R.  Hunt  Jr.,  Chicago  In¬ 
dependent,  who  missed  by  a  few 
hundred  votes  of  unseating  the 
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Nearer 


Progressive  president  two  years 
ago. 

Hunt  campaigned  on  a  plat¬ 
form  that  charged  Brown  was 
undermining  the  union’s  pension 
program  and  blamed  “pointless 
strikes”  for  jeopardizing  ITU’s 
future. 

Brown  carried  his  own  New 
York  local  by  nearly  3000  votes. 
Two  years  ago  his  margin  was 
475  votes  over  Hunt.  Brown 
also  won  Chicago,  Hunt’s  own 
local  by  about  150  votes  where¬ 
as  Hunt  led  there  two  years 
ago  by  nearly  200  votes. 

Congratulations 

On  Wednesday,  after  other 
union  leaders  had  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  printers’  settlement, 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  said, 
“the  printers  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  an  agreement  which 
is  unique  in  the  history  of  news¬ 
paper-merger  situations.” 

Murphy  told  E&P:  “I  think 
the  settlement  with  the  printers 
indicates  that  the  publishers 
now  have  a  sincere  desire  to  get 
back  into  business,  but  such  a 
settlement  is  not  necessarily  a 
pattern  for  the  rest  of  us. 

“Nevertheless,  I’m  hopeful 
that  we  can  wrap  up  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  middle  of  next 
week.  As  things  stand  now  I 
have  no  agreement  on  a  new 
contract,  nor  have  we  made  any 
progress  on  the  question  of 
seniority  .  .  .  negotiations  with 
the  guild  are  exactly  as  they 
were  when  the  merger  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  March  26.”  Murphy 
demands  that  seniority  be  fol- 
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IN  AGREEMENT — Seen  at  news  conference  May  17— eve  of  ITU 
Election  Day — when  accord  was  announced  between  New  York  City 
publishers  and  printers'  union:  From  the  left — Bertram  Powers,  "Big 
6"  president;  John  Gaherin,  Publishers'  Association;  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay;  David  Crockett,  typographical  union;  David  L,  Cole, 
mediator;  Elmer  Brown,  ITU  president;  and  Matt  Meyer,  World 
Journal  Tribune  president. 


lowed  in  the  planned  layoff  of 
his  members  displaced  in  edi¬ 
torial,  commercial  and  mainte¬ 
nance  departments  of  the 
merged  papers.  The  guild  had 
no  contracts  with  the  old  pa¬ 
pers. 

Similar  views  were  expressed 
by  other  union  leaders  all  of 
whom  indicated  approval  of  the 
pact  with  the  printers,  but  re¬ 
iterated  that  they  had  their  own 
set  of  “individual  and  difficult” 
problems  to  resolve  before  the 
WJT  can  begin  operations.  All 
are  seeking  contracts  with  a 
corporation  which  they  regard 
as  a  completely  new  entity 
which  as  such  has  abrogated 
previous  contracts. 

Mediator  Optimistic 

David  L.  Cole,  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay’s  special  mediator, 
sounded  a  cautious  note  of  op¬ 
timism,  saying  “there  is  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  air  and  I  am  going 
to  push  the  pace  of  negotiations 
as  hard  as  I  can.” 

Matt  Meyer,  WJT,  president, 
would  not  go  beyond  a  comment 
that  the  initial  agn*eement  with 
the  printers  “should  influence 
a  quick  settlement”  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  which  has  prevented  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  morning  Herald 
Tribune,  afternoon  World  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Sunday  World  Journal 
Tribune. 

The  unions  say  their  demands 
are  aimed  at  cushioning  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  dismissal  of  more 
than  2,000  of  the  5,700  employes 
of  the  New  York  JournaX- 
American,  the  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  and  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Meyer  said  publication  of  the 
new  papers,  once  agreement  had 
been  reached  with  all  parties, 
would  take  “about  three  days 
to  get  going  although  we  have 


a  lot  of  material  prepared.”  He 
explained,  “we  don’t  want  to 
appear  on  the  stands  with  a 
rag-tag  product.” 

WJT’s  newspapers,  he  said, 
would  be  promoted  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  costing 
more  than  $1  million. 

The  breakthrough  with  the 
printers  was  announced  at  a 
press  conference  at  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel.  Newspaper,  radio 
and  tv  reporters  sat  around  a 
table  headed  by  Mayor  Lindsay, 
Cole,  Meyer,  Brown,  and  Ber¬ 
tram  Powers,  president  of  “Big 
Six.” 

After  a  short  congratulatory 
speech  by  the  Mayor,  Meyer 
told  newsmen:  “this  agreement 
has  been  achieved  primarily  be¬ 
cause  the  typog^raphical  union 
did  not  burden  us  with  restric¬ 
tive  practices  and  extra  man¬ 
power  that  would  have  cripled 
the  new  papers  before  they 
started.” 

Terms  of  Settlement 

The  following  day,  Powers 
disclosed  the  settlement  terms. 

The  agreement,  he  disclosed, 
provides : 

•  An  extra  severance-pay 
formula  under  which  the 
equivalent  of  five  weeks  of  pay 
for  each  of  the  400  printers 
due  to  be  dismissed  is  to  be 
paid  into  a  printer-publisher 
fund.  This  sum  of  $320,000 
will  be  used  to  pay  severance 
to  those  losing  jobs,  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  and 
other  purposes  jointly  agreed 
on; 

•  Payment  of  an  estimated 
$194,000  into  the  union’s  pen¬ 
sion  and  welfare  funds.  The 
aim  was  to  guarantee  that  pay- 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Reporters  Needed 
On  Business  Beat 


THE  DOWNHOLD  CLUB,  an  alliance  former  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  staffers,  had  one  of  its  occasional  meetings  May  9  at  the 
Lambs  Club  in  New  York.  Among  the  152  who  paid  $10  for  dinner, 
skits  and  fellowship  were:  Left  to  right — Wayne  Klein,  a  Detroit 
PR  man;  Mims  Thomason,  UPl  president;  and  Edmund  Steeves,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp. 


Merton  T.  Akers,  at  right,  is  pointing  to  a  "new  face"  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  It's  Earl  J.  Johnson,  retired  editor,  wearing  a  guardsman-type 
mustache. 


Former  Unipressers  Robert  Hefty  (Ford),  Walter  Cronkite  (CBS) 
and  Steve  Richards  (McCann-Erickson).  They  recalled  how  club 
got  its  name:  from  a  message  that  used  to  go  periodically  to  all 
bureaus — "downhold  all  expenses." 


More  ex-Unipressers:  Peter  Ochs,  Faye  Lloyd  Lilly  and  Frank  Jordan. 
The  lady  was  a  sportswriter  for  UPl.  Ochs  and  Jordan  are  with  NBC 
News. 


Minneapous 

Magazines  do  a  better  job 
than  newspapers  in  covering  the 
economic  scene;  they  are 
superior  on  trend  stories  and 
excel  on  illustrating  trends  in 
business. 

That’s  what  John  Cowles  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Mitmeapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  told 
nearly  50  members  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  American  Business  Writ¬ 
ers  at  their  third  annual  con¬ 
ference  here  last  week.  The 
observations  set  off  a  wide- 
ranging  discussion. 

In  a  panel  discussion  Cowles 
asserted  that  many  newspapers 
are  too  tight  on  space  to  allow 
for  enough  business  news,  that 
more  manpower  needs  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  such  reporting  and  that 
few  newsmen  are  specifically 
trained  to  be  good  economic 
reporters. 

Tabular  Matter  Good 

He  admitted  that  newspapers 
have  done  a  good  job  with  tab¬ 
ular  matter  but  said  magazines 
help  readers  to  understand  the 
issues  involved  in  business 
changes  and  trends. 

Newspapers  need  to  improve 
in  reporting  on  the  housewife- 
consumer  level  and  the  story  of 
how  Mom  and  Pop  are  doing  in 
business,  Cowles  said. 

“Business  even  pervades  the 
churches,”  he  said.  “They  have 
payrolls  to  meet  and  they  need 
income.  This  is  also  true  of 
education  and  we’re  beginning 
to  feel  it  in  sports  and  the 
entertainment  world.” 

He  indicated  that  these  areas 
wrill  need  attention. 

Marshall  Loeb,  senior  editor 
of  Time  Inc.,  said  there  is  a 
crisis  in  obtaining  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  news  business 
because  “we  just  don’t  offer  the 
opportunities.” 

Other  Loeb  observations: 

“We’re  too  dependent  on 
wire  services”  and  “we’re  chair- 
bound,”  also,  “I  don’t  see  top 
flight  news  men  assigned  to  do 
stories  on  companies;  at  least 
I  haven’t  seen  much  of  it.” 

Space  In  Newspapers 

Robert  Nichols,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
suggested  that  a  better  name 
for  “financial  pages”  would  be 
“The  World  of  Work  and 
Wealth.” 

He  pointed  out  the  “fantastic 
responsibility  for  accuracy”  the 
Times  faced  when  it  ran  a  series 
of  stories  on  “shotgun  mar- 
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riages”  between  several  firms  in 
California  and  savings  and 
loan  companies. 

The  newspaper  w'as  bound  to 
be  accurate,  he  said,  because 
“the  public  can  change  quickly 
from  a  temper  of  confidence  to 
a  great  lack  of  confidence.” 

He  said  “it  is  hard  to  get 
good  reporters  to  come  into  the 
financial  area.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Times,  he 
said,  “we  publish  more  infor¬ 
mation  per  inch  than  any  other 
part  of  the  paper.” 

Photos  Are  Lacking 

He  deplored  a  lack  of  current 
photographs  of  business  men 
and  the  fact  that  no  service 
provides  these. 

Bart  Rowan,  financial  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  said 
he  believed  newspapers  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
news  magazine  technique  and 
declared  an  investment  in  per¬ 
sonnel  would  help. 

In  a  discussion  of  salaries, 
Cowles  observed  that  pay  scales 
“have  to  go  up  in  journalism.” 
He  said  also  that  some  of  the 
foundations  should  try  to 
establish  graduate  work  in 
economics. 

“It  is  true  there’s  a  lot  of 
talent  in  the  newsrooms,”  he 
said.  “Science  writers,  for 
instance,  have  been  doing  a  good 
job  in  developing  programs.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  same  done 
in  the  business  field.” 

Dick  Griffin,  financial  editor, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  said  it 
would  be  good  to  seek  masters 
in  economics  for  financial  page 
work  “for  if  we’re  not  getting 
the  information  to  the  little  old 
ladies  on  some  back  street  we’re 
not  doing  our  jobs.” 

Prefers  Good  Reporter 

Myron  Kandel,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  financial  editor 
took  an  opposite  view,  declar¬ 
ing:  “Do  we  need  academically 
trained  persons  in  the  financial 
field?  What  are  they  learning 
in  schools  of  business  about 
being  good  reporters?  I’d  rather 
have  a  good  reporter  to  assign 
to  a  field  about  which  I’d  as¬ 
sume  he  cares  and  train  him 
until  he  was  more  use  to  me 
than  an  educated  man  who 
probably  wouldn’t  come  for  the 
money  offered  anyway.  We  need 
more  and  better  newsmen  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  the 
ridiculous  wages  we  pay  them.” 

Walter  B.  Smith,  financial 
editor,  Detroit  News,  recom¬ 


mended  that  reporters  have 
training  in  brokerage  houses 
where  they’ll  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  to  customers’ 
men. 

“These  latter  are  a  useful 
force  in  what  you’re  dealing 
with  and,  besides,  the  brokerage 
houses  charge  nothing  for  this 
service,”  he  said. 

Kenneth  Kramer,  editor-in- 
chief,  Business  Week,  took  the 
view  that  “word  is  getting 
around  that  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  is  interesting 
work  and  some  are  moving  into 
the  area.  Publishers  will  have 
to  decide  to  come  up  with 
enough  money  to  satisfy  them.” 

John  Henry,  financial  editor. 


Washington  Star,  said  he  has 
an  outdoors  writer  who  is  doing 
well  in  reporting  business  and 
financial  news. 

Ben  Schifman,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
new  president  of  SABW,  said 
tight  money,  financing,  banking 
and  the  stock  market  will  be  the 
top  stories  of  the  next  18 
months. 

Re-elected  were  George  H. 
Arris,  Providence  Journal  Bul¬ 
letin,  vicepresident,  and  Eugene 
Miller,  Newsday,  secretary. 
Joseph  A.  Livingston,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  a  director  and 
Robert  Nichols  was  named 
treasurer. 
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imfwspapers  gaining 


National  Ad  Billing 
Up  to  $869.4  Million 


1965  1964  1964 

Investment  Rank  Investment 


Newspaper  revenue  from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rose  in  1965 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

The  increase  of  2.5%  pushed 
the  total  expenditures  by  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  for  newspaper 
space  to  $869.4  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  compilations  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  Media  Records  Inc. 

In  his  announcement  of  the 
new  all-time  record  level  of 
revenue,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Bureau,  noted:  “This  growth  in 
national  expenditures  coincides 
with  an  impressive  increase  in 
retail  advertising,  much  of  which 
is  being  financed  by  national 
marketers  through  cooperative 
plans.” 

Lipscomb  pointed  out  that  the 
1965  sales  record  “confirms  re¬ 
ports  from  all  segments  of  the 
newspaper  business  which  em¬ 
phasize  that  there  has  never 
been  more  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  since  the  advent 
of  television.” 


$813.3  Million  Revenue 


Total  national  advertising 
revenues  for  newspapers  in  1965, 


as  reported  by  Media  Records, 
were  $813,329,000  as  compared 
to  $793,119,000  in  1964.  When 
production  costs  are  added,  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1965  were  $869,- 
449,000.  The  comparable  figure 
in  1964  was  $847,844,000. 

The  Media  Record  tabulations 
include  only  those  companies 
which  spent  a  total  of  $25,000 
or  more  in  1965  for  national 
space  in  the  386  measured  news¬ 
papers  in  138  cities.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  grand  total  of  national 
newspaper  advertising  and  the 
product  classification  totals,  the 
dollar  total  for  the  measured 
newspapers  was  projected  to  the 
total  for  all  U.S,  English-lan¬ 
guage  weekday  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  newspapers 
measured  by  Media  Records  rep¬ 
resent  about  two-thirds  of  total 
daily  and  three-fourths  of  total 
Sunday  circulation.  Last  year 
416  newspapers  in  146  cities 
were  measured. 

There  were  17  newcomers  to 
the  list  of  Top  100  Advertisers 
in  1965.  Of  those  already  in  this 
select  group,  43  increased  their 
expenditures  in  newspapers 
from  1964  to  1965. 


TOP  100  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 


1965  1964  1964 

Investment  Rank  Investment 


1.  General  Motors  Corp. 

2.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

3.  Chrysler  Corp. 

4.  Distillers  Corp. — Seagrams 

5.  Radio  Corp.  of  America 

6.  American  Motors  Corp. 

7.  National  Distillers  & 

Chemical  Corp. 

8.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

9.  General  Poods  Corp. 

10.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co. 

11.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 

12.  Delta  Air  Lines 

13.  Schenley  Industries 

14.  Trans  World  Airlines 

15.  United  Airlines 

16.  Walker-Gooderham  &  Worts 

17.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

18.  General  Electric  Co. 

19.  American  Tobacco  Co. 

20.  Whirlpool  Corp. 

21.  Doubleday  &  Co. 

22.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

23.  American  Airlines 

24.  Standard  Brands 

25.  Heublein,  Inc. 

26.  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

27.  Pan  American  World  Airways 

28.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 

29.  Volkswagen  of  America 

30.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co. 

31.  Time.  Inc. 

32.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

33.  Coca-Cola  Co. 

34.  General  Mills 


$43,852,199 

24,804,555 

18.044,235 

14,326,733 

7,433,611 


I  $41,266,990 


20,979,915 

18,913,146 

13,176,058 

7,309,670 


35.  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp. 

2,565,122 

34 

2,423,711 

-F 

5.8 

36.  Sun  Oil  Co. 

2,530,237 

53 

1,851,663 

+ 

36.6 

37.  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

2,489,937 

55 

1,724,542 

+ 

44.4 

38.  Armour  &  Co. 

2,481,936 

54 

1,762,546 

+ 

40.8 

39.  Kellogg  Co. 

2,392,587 

59 

1,610,926 

+ 

48.5 

40.  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

2,367,919 

41 

2,204,799 

+ 

7.4 

41.  BranifF  International  Airways 

2292,323 

69 

1,395,781 

+ 

64.2 

42.  Scott  Paper  Co. 

2,252,882 

40 

2,282,704 

1.3 

43.  Goodrich  Co. 

2,148,557 

38 

2,325,375 

_ 

7.6 

44.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co, 

2,132,734 

67 

1,429,073 

-1- 

49J 

45.  Gerber  Products  Co. 

2,085,015 

37 

2,329,719 

10.5 

46.  Renfield  Importers 

1,963,160 

57 

1,663,932 

+ 

18.0 

47.  Castle  &  Cooke 

1,949,610 

48 

1,945,137 

+ 

.2 

48.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

1,875,084 

45 

2,068,373 

9.3 

49.  Swift  &  Co. 

1.830,059 

60 

1,578,163 

+ 

16.0 

50.  Continental  Air  Lines 

1,785,196 

58 

1,626,270 

+ 

9.8 

51.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co., 

1,764,061 

62 

1,549,444 

+ 

13.9 

52.  Borden  Co. 

1,761,401 

51 

1,902,490 

7.4 

53.  PepsiCo 

54.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

55.  Canada  Dry  Corp. 

56.  American  Bakeries  Co. 

57.  Sterling  Drug 

58.  Liggett  &  Meyers 

Tobacco  Co. 

59.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

60.  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

61.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

62.  Madison  House 

63.  National  Airlines 

64.  Hertz  Corp. 

65.  Wilson  &  Co. 

66.  Reader's  Digest  Assn. 

67.  American  Dairy  Assn. 

68.  American  Can  Co. 

69.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

70.  Clark-Cleveland 

71.  Western  Airlines 

72.  Pillsbury  Co. 

73.  Publicker  Industries 

74.  Black  Inc.,  Walter  J. 


1,747,780  32 


1,665,414  7 

1,637,299  33 
1,632,956  88 
1,613,975  61 


2,489,020 

7,229,619 

2,437,425 

1,082,465 

1,564,963 


75.  American  Broadcasting-Paramount 


1,595,497  31 
1,576,737  36 
1,550,789  64 
1,503,536  43 
1,491,093  ♦ 

1,487,600  63 
1,475,592  ♦ 

1.449.937  * 

1,426,472  85 
1,409,423  68 
1,343,631  * 

1,308,118  84 

1.242.938  90 

1,227,842  76 
1,218,975  19 

1,196,429  93 
1,192,607  96 


2,646,999 

2,345,350 

1,512,283 

2,111,325 

78,365 

1,519,823 

924,875 

666,612 

1,132,052 

1,413,128 

924,870 

1,148,203 

1,059,548 

1,263,793 

3,572,054 

1,045,480 

1,017,842 


—  39.7 

—  32.8 
+  2.5 

—  28.8 
•f  1802.8 
—  2.1 
+  59.5 
+  117.5 
•f  26.0 

—  .3 

+  45.3 
-I-  13.9 

-I-  17.3 

—  2.8 

—  65.9 
■f  14.4 
-I-  17.2 


% 

Change 

+  6.3% 

4-  18.2 

-  4.6 

+  8.7 

+  1.7 

-  23.9 


Theatres 

76.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

77.  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

78.  Greyhound  Corp. 

79.  Corn  Products  Co. 

80.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

81.  American  Home  Products 

Corp. 

82.  Stouffer  Foods  Corp. 

83.  3-M  Company 

84.  Book-of-the-Month  Club 

85.  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

86.  Rexall  Drug  &  Chemical  Co. 

87.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp. 

88.  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 


1,173,467  94 
1,168,221  73 
1,167,841  80 

1,140,030  72 
1,107,297  74 
1,097,393  98 


1,037,649 

1,348,675 

1,189,488 

1,352,474 

1,312,869 

967,386 


1,092,159  70 
1,066,008  * 
1,065,268  * 

1,061,243  * 

1,058,506  50 
1,050,236  65 
1,049,547  92 


1,388,023 

663,079 

919,491 

831,110 

1,919,352 

1,504,835 

1,046,031 


' 

Co. 

998,559 

99 

967,064 

-1- 

3.3 

6,273,803 

10 

6,099,901 

+ 

2.9 

89.  Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning 

6,094,846 

12 

4,591,550 

+ 

32.7 

Corp. 

975,002 

* 

914,419 

-I- 

6.6 

5,907,231 

8 

6,660,506 

11.3 

90.  Lewis  Howe  Co, 

964,870 

95 

1,031,200 

— 

6.4 

91.  Ulay  Export  Corp. 

958,507 

« 

71,952 

-F  1232.1 

5,460,172 

13 

4,384,812 

+ 

24.5 

92.  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

5,371,161 

9 

6,172,884 

13.0 

Co. 

946,296 

100 

948,483 

— 

.2 

4,296,857 

17 

3,824,881 

+ 

12.3 

93.  Northwest  Airlines 

936,033 

635,903 

+ 

47.2 

4,054,363 

II 

5,668,720 

28.5 

94.  Morrell  &  Co. 

935,858 

« 

492,268 

+ 

90.1 

4,036,338 

24 

3,409,820 

+ 

18.4 

95.  Rorida  Citrus  Commission 

931,991 

* 

311,242 

+ 

199.4 

4,027,037 

18 

3,809,092 

+ 

5.7 

96.  Avis  Inc. 

927,804 

* 

749,970 

+ 

23.7 

3,825,206 

22 

3,430,758 

+ 

11.5 

97.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

3,803,726 

46 

2,046,662 

+ 

85.9 

Co. 

918,441 

938,073 

— 

2.1 

3,723,768 

26 

3,194,135 

+ 

16.6 

98.  Studebaker  Corp. 

912,137 

915,869 

— 

.4 

3,648,158 

14 

4,276,433 

14.7 

99.  British  Overseas  Airways 

3,636,399 

35 

2,368,990 

+ 

53.5 

Corp. 

907,390 

* 

674,144 

-F 

34.6 

3,590,164 

39 

2,319,161 

+ 

54.8 

100.  Lever  Bros. 

905,310 

71 

1,365,409 

— 

33.7 

3,420,124 

30 

2,756,707 

+ 

24.1 

3,328,732 

28 

3,056,220 

+ 

8.9 

Total 

$319,329,950 

$307,932,874 

+ 

3.7 

3,292,673 

3,250,262 

3,243,836 

3,157,929 

3,085,033 

3,009,022 

2,900,624 

2,812,666 

2,806,535 

2,698,998 


75  I, 

21  3 

27  3 

25  3, 


34.  General  Mills  2,638,409  25  3,3! 
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4,180,112 

3,529,275 

2,853,705 

3,421,573 

3,938,955 

2,141,117 

225,672 

1,301,951 

3,458,090 

3,177,184 

3,355,450 


*  Unranked  in  1964. 

Above  figures  represent  only  expenditures  of  the  actual  space  used  in  news¬ 
papers  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


-f- 1 1 85.3 
-I-  116.0 
—  18.8 

—  15.1 

—  21.4 


Watch  Ad  Delayed  which  Omega  Watch  Company 

^  had  submitted  on  a  stand-by 

The  cancellation  of  the  Gemini  basis  for  publication  24  hours 
9  space  flight  this  week  pre-  after  spla^down.  The  ads  pre¬ 


vented  newspapers  in  40  markets  moted  the  fact  the  astronauts 
from  running  the  2100-line  ad  were  wearing  Omega  watches. 
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‘Profession’  Status 
Makes  Editors  Wary 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Journalism  probably  should 
not  become  a  profession. 

*  *  « 

An  irresponsible  press  is 
better  than  a  responsible  one 
which  becomes  a  spokesman  for 
the  government. 

*  *  * 

There  must  be  something  done 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  reader 
to  assimilate  information. 

*  *  * 

There  must  be  action  to  im¬ 
prove  the  flow  of  information 
between  nations  and  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  U.S.  public. 

*  *  « 

Changes  in  the  communication 
process  in  the  next  25  years  are 
certain  to  confound  and  confuse 
the  editors  and  reporters. 

*  *  * 

Journalism  is  education. 

*  *  * 

These  were  some  of  the  ideas 
put  out  by  publishers,  editors, 
educators  and  public  relations 
personnel  at  a  seminar  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  here 
May  9. 

The  seminar  marked  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  continuous 
teaching  of  journalism  at  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  concluding  dinner  was 
turned  into  a  testimonial  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  Prof.  Wesley  H. 
Maurer,  who  has  been  on  the 
faculty  since  1928  and  chairman 
of  the  department  for  18  years. 
He  is  retiring. 

Louis  B.  Selzer,  retired  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  predicted 
tremendous  changes  in  the  com¬ 
munications  process  in  the  next 
quarter  century. 

He  expects  by  that  time  that 
the  reader  can  flip  pages  of  a 
newspaper  on  a  screen  in  his 
living  room  at  his  command  and 
at  his  convenience. 

“The  challenge  of  the  future 
is  many  times  greater  than  the 
responsibilities  of  the  past,”  he 
asserted. 

A  Place  on  the  Campus 

Opening  the  seminar,  Profes¬ 
sor  Maurer  suggested  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  education.  “If  it  is  not, 
it  has  no  place  in  an  educational 
institution.  If  it  is  education,  it 
is  concerned  with  the  same  study 
of  the  complexities  of  human 
beings  and  their  environment  as 
other  disciplines  in  the  social 
sciences  are  concerned.  It  takes 
its  place  on  the  campus  with 
medicine,  a  profession  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  find  increasingly  ccnn- 
plex  the  physical  being  of  man.” 

The  issue  of  journalism  be¬ 


coming  a  profession  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by:  Wallace  Carroll,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal;  Arthur  R. 
Bertelson,  managing  editor,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch;  John  H. 
O’Brien,  managing  editor,  De¬ 
troit  News;  and  Lyle  Nelson, 
director  of  university  relations, 
Stanford  University. 

Carroll  cited  the  problem  of 
regulation  if  journalism  becomes 
a  profession.  While  he  would  not 
be  alarmed  by  a  post-audit  of 
the  press  by  laymen,  he  indi¬ 
cated  a  preference  for  news¬ 
papers  applying  “our  own  hell¬ 
raising  tradition  to  ourselves.” 
Nothing  can  succeed,  he  said, 
without  sense  of  high  purpose 
and  he  cited  need  for  education 
of  journalists  which  would 
“limber  the  mind  by  stretching 
it.” 

Bertelson  raised  the  question 
of  “going  over  the  brink  and 
becoming  a  profession.”  He  said 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  long  before 
all  journalists  were  college- 
trained.  Reporters  must  have  a 
“restless  intellectual  curiosity” 
and  must  try  ceaselessly  to  find 
answers  to  all  the  questions,  he 
said. 

In  a  Special  Sense 

O’Brian  said  journalists  are 
not  members  of  a  profession  and 
added  that  the  First  Amendment 
has  to  mean  there  is  no  right  to 
restrict  membership. 

Nelson  said  journalism  could 
be  considered  a  profession  only 
in  special  sense  since  broad 
knowledge  of  social  needs  was 
required  rather  than  some  nar¬ 
row  band  of  knowledge. 

“The  Meaning  of  Information” 
produced  some  lively  discussion. 
Participants  were:  Ingrid  Jewel, 
Washington  correspondent, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  James 
MacDonald,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade;  Frank  Angelo,  managing 
editor,  Detroit  Free  Press;  and 
Alan  Barth,  editorial  writer, 
Washington  Post. 

Miss  Jewel  said  today’s  re¬ 
porter  needs  a  new  approach. 
“Speed  rather  than  enlighten¬ 
ment  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
period,”  she  said.  Tv  and  radio 
can  get  out  information  faster. 
The  reporter  now  has  to  provide 
the  “why”  of  the  news. 

This  means  more  questions 
and  “educated  guesses,”  she  as¬ 
serted.  All  of  this  places  a 
premium  on  the  integrity  and 
judg^nent  of  a  reporter  and  this 
is  what  makes  reporting  difficult 
today. 

MacDonald  said  the  computer 


age  gives  newspapers  access  to 
new  sources  of  information 
which  are  both  faster  and  more 
sophisticated.  He  can  see  no 
comparable  breakthrough  on  the 
impact  of  new  information  on 
the  readers  or  the  newspapers’ 
use  of  it. 

Is  Anyone  Reading? 

Angelo  said  it  was  imperative 
to  give  more  serious  thought  to 
the  manner  in  which  information 
is  given.  “We  are  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  breaking  down  bar¬ 
riers  to  information  but  little  is 
done  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
reader  to  assimilate  information. 
What  can  we  do  to  be  sure 
stories  will  be  read?” 

Barth  contended  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  grant  of  freedom  to  the 
press  was  given  to  permit  a 
check  upon  governmental  activ¬ 
ity.  The  nation’s  founders  sought 
censorship  of  the  government 
rather  than  censorship  of  the 
press,  he  asserted.  He  doesn’t 
view  irresponsibility  as  a 
danger.  He  views  with  concern  a 
different  danger,  a  press  that  is 
so  responsible  that  it  becomes  a 
spokesman  for  the  government. 

Another  panel  dealt  with  “The 
Challenge  of  Change.”  Partici¬ 
pants  were:  Frank  S.  Hopkins, 
Department  of  State;  John  B. 
Olson,  manager,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Lester  Markel,  associate 
editor.  New  York  Times;  and 


Arkansas  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  met  the  press  May  17  at 
a  National  Press  Club  luncheon 
and  chided  the  newsmen  for 
giving  the  nation  an  erroneous 
impression  of  some  of  his  recent 
remarks  regarding  Viet  Nam. 

Fulbright  stated:  “The  press 
has  some  responsibility  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  an 
idea  and  an  accusation  and  also 
to  make  some  reference  to  the 
major  theme  of  a  Senator’s 
speech  if  not  actually  to  sum- 
arize  its  contents.  So  frequently 
have  some  major  newspapers 
neglected  to  do  these  things  that 
I  am  beginning  to  despair  of 
having  my  ideas  accurately  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  press. 

The  ‘BrolheP  Report 

“I  sometimes  find  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech  that  my  central 
point  or  idea  has  been  ignored 
and,  instead  of  a  dialogue  de¬ 
veloping  around  some  policy 
suggestion,  I  find  myself  em- 


Arthur  P.  Gallagher,  editor,  Aji* 
Arbor  News. 

Markel  asserted  there  no 
longer  is  a  category  known  as 
foreign  news  since  there  is  one 
world  now.  He  cited  two  impor¬ 
tant  tasks  facing  journalism: 
improvements  of  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  improvement  of 
the  enlightenment  of  the  U.S. 
public. 

He  expressed  concern  over  the 
“management  of  newspapermen 
rather  than  the  news”  and  de¬ 
clared  there  should  be  no  Pulit¬ 
zer  prizes  for  exclusive  stories. 

Gallagher  said  the  summer  of 
1964  brought  the  challenge  of 
change.  He  cited  the  clamor  of 
the  civil  rights  groups  and  the 
right  wing  elements  in  the  midst 
of  a  presidential  campaign.  Mass 
Media  must  find  ways  of  “spoon¬ 
feeding  more  information  to  the 
public  which  is  mentally  laiy 
and  content  to  let  decisions  be 
made  by  a  small  group  of  ex¬ 
perts,”  he  said. 

Hopkins  said  it  is  necessary 
now  to  take  into  account  foreign 
viewpoints  and  to  understand 
them  since  we  can’t  look  at  the 
world  solely  from  our  own  per¬ 
spective. 

Olson  said  education  can  be¬ 
come  the  “marriage  broker”  be¬ 
tween  the  business  and  editorial 
sides. 


broiled  in  a  silly  controversy 
over  some  minor  observation 
which  could  as  well  have  been 
left  out  of  the  speech. 

“In  my  speech  of  May  5,  1 
made  the  statement,  based  on 
reports  which  I  had  read  in 
reputable  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  that  ‘Both  literally  and 
figuratively,  Saigon  has  become 
an  American  brothel.’  I  regret 
it.  I  regret  it  because  liberal 
references  to  it  in  the  press  have 
called  unwarranted  attention  to 
one  of  several  illustrations  of 
my  general  proposition,  which 
was  that  rich  and  strong  nations 
have  a  powerful  impact  on 
small  and  weak  ones.  Frankly, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  a 
brief  summary  of  an  article  by 
Neil  Sheehan  in  the  New  Ywk 
Times  would  attract  such  wide 
spread  interest. 

“I  am  certainly  not  an 
authority  on  the  morals  and 
recreational  activities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers,  but  thanks  to  the 
newspapers  I  am  rapidly  be 
coming  one.” 

{Continued  on  page  57) 
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‘Noah’s  Ark’  Still  Sailing  in  Wichita 


Wichita,  Kans. 

Twelve  companies  that  are 
contributing  funds  to  buy  ani¬ 
mals  for  a  municipal  zoo  here, 
have  purchased  what  might  be 
the  largest  Sunday  comic  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  in  the  history 
of  the  medium. 

According  to  Joe  Beemiller, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  the 
campaign  consists  of  52  full 
color  pages  of  comic  section  ad¬ 
vertising  that  runs  as  a  double- 
'  truck  for  26  consecutive  w’eeks. 

The  advertiser’s  products  are 
displayed  under  the  promotional 


motit,  “Operation  Noah  s  Ark, 
a  community  service  project  be¬ 
gun  by  the  newspapers’  national 
advertising  department  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  (E&P,  April  3). 

Sponsors  of  the  current  pro¬ 
gram  are  Tidy  House  Products, 
Cudahy  Bar-S  Meats,Dr  Pepper 
Bottling  Company,  Kraft  Salad 
Dressings,  Pillsbury  “Funny 
Face’’,  Ideal  Dog  Food  and  B-V 
Mixes,  Cain’s  Coffee,  Banquet 
Frozen  Foods,  Borden’s  Cheese, 
Rainbo  Bakery  Products,  Ran¬ 
dy’s  Steaks  and  the  Wichita 
Beacon. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 


ment  with  the  “Ark”  sponsors 
who  contribute  money  toward 
the  purchase  of  zoological  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  new  zoo,  the  paper 
urges  readers  to  patronize  the 
sponsor’s  advertised  brands  and 
deposit  the  labels  in  one  of  the 
30  or  more  miniature  “Arks” 
around  the  city. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  advertisers  had  contributed 
enough  money  to  buy  20  ani¬ 
mals,  which  was  the  goal.  Since 
it  has  been  such  a  success,  both 
from  a  sales  and  advertising 
standpoint,  it  was  decided  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  project  another  six 


months  to  raise  funds  to  buy 
seven  more  specimens.  The 
comic  schedule  was  the  result. 

The  “Ark”  idea  was  conceived 
by  Harold  Heneman  when  he 
was  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  since  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  sales  coordinator  and 
succeeded  by  Jerry  C.  Pierce, 
who  reported  that  consumer 
response  to  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  comic  drive  shows  more 
than  133,140  sales  of  sponsor 
products.  This  figure,  he  said,  is 
based  on  the  proof-of-purchase 
accumulations  tabulated  weekly 
by  the  newspaper. 


Film  System  Solves 
Ad  Proof  Problems 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Davenport,  Iowa 

An  easy-to-use  microfilm  sys¬ 
tem  has  solved  the  problem  of 
making  proofs  for  advertisers 
quickly  and  easily  at  the  Daven¬ 
port  Times-Deiyiocrat,  a  50,000- 
plus  circulation  around-the-clock 
daily  and  75,000  circulation  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

The  system,  developed  by  the 
3M  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
consists  of  a  processor-camera 
and  a  reader-printer.  It  can  be 
used  in  any  office  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  department.  The  processor- 
camera  photographs  a  pasted-up 
ad  layout  and  produces  processed 
35  mm  microfilm  ready  for  use 
in  less  than  one  minute.  The 
reader-printer  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  full  size  18  by  25% -inch 
prints  or  half  size  12%  by  18- 
inch  prints  in  less  than  10  sec¬ 
onds. 

Each  frame  of  film  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  processor- 
camera  mounted  in  a  7%  by  3%- 
inch  camera  card  for  easy 
handling. 

Advantages  of  the  3M  micro¬ 
film  system  over  other  proofing 
systems  tried  by  the  Times- 
Democrat  are: 

•  Considerable  time  is  saved 
in  producing  proofs. 

•  Technical  manpower  for¬ 
merly  needed  to  make  proofs  has 
been  relieved  for  other  duties. 

•  A  full-size  image  is  pro¬ 
duced  with  tone  graduations  for 
cuts  and  no  fading  at  the  edges. 

•  Supply  costs  have  been 
trimmed. 

•  Only  simple  instructions 
and  training  are  needed  for 
operators  of  the  system. 

The  system  can  be  used  with 
any  paste-up  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ad  layouts.  Proofs  can  be 


made  from  any  layout  in  two  or 
three  minutes. 

“This  system  has  solved  many 
problems  for  us,”  David  K.  Gott¬ 
lieb,  general  manager  for  Lee 
Enterprises  newspapers,  said. 
“Most  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  we’re  now  able  to  give 
better  service  to  our  advertisers 
than  ever  before.” 


Linofilm  System 


The  Times-Democrat  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  letterpress,  but  all  ads, 
the  Green  Streak  daily  feature 
section  and  Focus,  the  Sunday 
feature  tabloid,  are  set  with  a 
Linofilm  system. 

Before  the  microfilm  system 
was  installed,  C.  C.  Weaver, 
technical  director,  and  Charles 
Arnce,  assistant  technical  direc¬ 
tor,  experimented  with  many 
proofing  systems.  Those  included 
copying  machine,  other  micro¬ 
film  printers,  and  offset  plates. 
They  were  too  slow  as  well  as 
expensive.  In  each  case,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  contact  negative  and  a 
paper  negative  or  plate  required 
at  least  seven  minutes  of  dark¬ 
room  time.  Up  to  five  minutes 
more  were  required  to  produce 
the  first  proof,  depending  on  the 
system  used. 

Arnce  said  the  Times-Demo¬ 
crat  saves  two  hours  a  day  of 
darkroom  time  and  two  hours  a 
day  of  offset  time  with  the  micro¬ 
film  proofing  system. 

“Our  darkroom  technician 
spent  two  hours  a  day  preparing 
silver  negatives  and  paper  nega¬ 
tives,”  Arnce  said.  “Running 
several  proofs  of  each  ad  on  the 
offset  press  didn’t  take  much 
time,  but  our  offset  operator  was 
tied  up  for  two  hours  because 
he  couldn’t  put  any  other  jobs 
on  the  machine  until  the  proofs 
were  finished.” 


Mary  Brendel  pushes  a  buHon  and  the  reader-printer  produces 
full-size  prints  from  microfilm,  which  give  gradation  to  halftones 
used  in  advertisements  in  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Democrat. 
A  layout  can  be  microfilmed  and  six  proofs  produced  in  two  minutes 
at  a  cost  competitive  with  slower  systems. 


A  copying  machine  process 
proved  too  slow  and  another 
microfilm  printer  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  tone  graduations  needed  for 
halftones,  Arnce  said. 

Because  the  system  is  simple 
to  operate,  each  of  the  women 
in  the  photocomposition  depart¬ 
ment  makes  her  own  proofs. 
Proof  requirements  range  from 
ten  for  one  large  advertiser 
down  to  two  for  others.  After 
the  operator  makes  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  proofs — which 
are  reproduced  in  the  exact  size 
of  the  original  layout — they  are 
ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

“We  like  the  idea  that  the 
proof  is  produced  quickly,  with¬ 
out  mess  and  is  easy  to  read,” 
Arnce  said.  “And,  because  the 
system  is  simple  to  operate,  we 
are  able  to  use  all  of  our  person¬ 
nel  for  proofing.” 

Gottlieb  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Times-Democrat  had  cut  its 


supply  costs  with  the  microfilm 
system  “despite  the  fact  we  buy 
camera  cards  and  paper  for  the 
reader-printer.” 

Some  use  of  the  microfilming 
system  is  made  by  the  Times- 
Democrat  editorial  library.  Back 
issues  of  newspapers  have  been 
filed  on  35mm  roll  microfilm  for 
years.  If  a  reporter  must  refer 
to  a  story  from  that  file,  he  can 
make  a  reader-printer  copy  for 
use  at  his  desk.  Now  and  then, 
a  subscriber  wishes  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  an  old  story  and  is  given 
a  reader-printer  print.  More 
usage  is  being  developed  for  the 
morgue. 

The  same  system  is  in  use  to 
make  proofs  at  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  44,000.  That 
newspaper  sets  its  advertise¬ 
ments  with  a  Linofilm  system. 
Since  March,  the  paper  has  been 
published  offset. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Silver  Anvils  Chorus  Rings  Out  with  News 


The  projects  that  won  this 
year’s  Silver  Anvil  Awards  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  will  have  a  vibrant 
ring  of  familiarity  to  newspaper 
editors  and  readers. 

Newspapers  gave  up  innumer¬ 
able  columns  of  space  and  con¬ 
tributed  an  untold  amount  of 
reporters’  time  to  covering  the 
events  which  PRSA  deemed 
worthy  of  citations.  The  33  win¬ 
ners  received  their  awards  May 
19  from  Robert  B.  Wolcott  Jr., 
PRSA  president. 

The  outstanding  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  were  carried  out 
in  the  fields  of  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  civic  improvement  and 
philanthropy.  Five  of  the  awards 
went  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

PRSA  noted  that  no  news¬ 
paper  was  represented  on  the 
awards  list  for  any  PR  effort  in 
its  own  behalf.  The  only  news 
medium  that  was  cited  is  Look 
Magazine  for  its  All-America 
Cities  project  which  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

Recipients  of  the  Silver  Anvils 
and  their  PR  projects  were  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Water  and 
Power,  City  of  Los  Angeles 

Category:  Institutional  Pro¬ 
grams 

A  public  relations  program 
which  utilized  a  variety  of  com¬ 
munications  methods  to  acquaint 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  with 
the  department’s  new  adminis¬ 
trative  headquarters. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 

Categrory :  Community  Rela¬ 
tions 

“Operation  START”,  an  eight- 
week  training  course  through 
which  the  company  responded  to 
the  needs  of  unemployed  and 
unskilled  workers  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  area,  attracted  appro¬ 
priate  candidates  for  the  course 
and  demonstrated  the  company’s 
interest  in  developing  skills 
among  jobless  minority  groups. 

National  Right  to  Work  Com¬ 
mittee 

Category:  Public  Service  or 
Public  Affairs  Programs 

The  1965  public  affairs  pro¬ 
gram  to  preserve  Section  14  (b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that 
allows  individual  states  to  enact 
laws,  called  Right  to  Work  Laws, 
whidl  outlaw  compulsory  union 
membership.  The  NRTWC  pro¬ 
gram  included  a  nationwide 
study  of  public  attitude  on  the 
issue. 

The  Office  of  Information, 
US.  Navy 

Category:  Employee-Staff  Re¬ 
lations 
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“Operation  Upgrade”,  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  improve 
readership  and  quality  of 
printed  materials  such  as  the 
more  than  500  ship  and  station 
newspapers.  A  merit  awards 
program  was  set  up  and  more 
than  600  pages  of  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  material  were  prepared  for 
each  newspaper  staff. 

The  US.  Deep  Submergence 
System  Project 

Category :  Promotional  Pub¬ 
licity 

A  program  for  SEALAB  II, 
the  Navy’s  research  activity  on 
man’s  life  beneath  the  sea.  The 
public  relations  program  sought 
to  provide  news  of  the  event; 
to  develop  the  full  story  of  what 
was  taking  place;  and  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  personalities 
involved. 

The  U.S.  Patent  Office 

Category:  Special  Events  and 
observances 

A  program  to  commemorate 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Patent  System.  Through  a  year¬ 
long  series  of  domestic  and 
international  programs  and 
activities,  all  aspects  of  the 
Patent  System  were  explored 
and  the  merits  and  operations  of 
the  agency  were  presented  to 
the  public. 

USS  SHANGRI-LA 

Category :  Emergency  Public 
Relations  Programs 

Public  relations  efforts  after 
the  aircraft  carrier  accidentally 
pumped  3,000  gallons  of  black  oil 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
Cannes  beaches  on  the  Riviera 
turned  anger  against  the  U.S. 
to  praise. 

Insurance  Information  Insti¬ 
tute 

Category:  Emergency  Public 
Relations  Programs 

The  Atlanta-based  Southeast¬ 
ern  Regional  office  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  responsible  for  han¬ 
dling  public  relations  for  most 
property  and  liability  insurance 
firms  in  the  three-state  area  hit 
by  Hurricane  Betsy.  Utilizing 
radio,  television  and  newspapers, 
the  Institute  offered  information, 
before  the  winds  had  subsided, 
as  to  what  the  public  should  do 
to  prevent  further  damage  and 
to  expedite  claims. 

The  American  Music  Confer¬ 
ence 

Counseling  Firm:  The  Philip 
Lesly  Company 

Category:  Promotional  Public¬ 
ity 

The  program  was  designed  to 
build  public  enthusiasm  for  self- 
made  instrumental  music. 

Kiwams  International 


Category :  Institutional  Pro¬ 
grams 

The  Golden  Anniversary  of 
Kiwanis  program  pledged  com¬ 
munity  projects  as  a  “birthday 
gift  in  reverse.”  A  “Golden 
Heritage  of  Free  Speech”  certi¬ 
ficate  was  presented  to  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers  Inc. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

Category:  Emergency  Public 
Relations  Programs 

The  company  undertook  an 
extensive  communications  pro¬ 
gram  when  it  faced  the  economic 
necessity  of  closing  nine  of  its 
17  flour  mills.  The  program  was 
designed  to  fully  acquaint  the 
1,400  employees  with  the  reasons 
for  the  closings.  Advertisements 
were  placed  in  newspapers  list¬ 
ing  qualifications  of  those  avail¬ 
able  for  other  employment. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Counseling  Firm:  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Counsel,  Inc. 

Category:  Educational  Rela¬ 
tions 

The  program  was  designed  to 
create  a  meaningful  classroom 
course  in  first  aid  for  sixth- 
grade  students  throughout  the 
country  and  to  expand  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  first  aid  products  by 
creating  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  a  variety  of  products  in 
the  medicine  cabinet  in  order  to 
cope  with  emergencies. 

The  American  Institute  of 
Physics 

Category:  Media  Relations 

The  Institute  undertook  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  widen  public  under¬ 
standing  of  science  by  reporting 
significant  advances  in  terms 
which  can  be  understood  by  the 
layman.  Material  was  presented 
by  professional  science  writers, 
evaluated  by  scientific  advisors, 
reviewed  by  a  committee  of 
scientists,  public  relations  people 
and  newsmen. 

The  Bicycle  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc. 

Categfory:  Community  Rela¬ 
tions 

The  “Bikeway”  program  was 
designed  to  provide  safe,  pleas¬ 
ant  places  for  bicycle  riding. 
The  Institute  began  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  and  results  of  that  were  the 
basis  for  a  book,  “Bike  Trails 
and  Facilities;”  and  a  complete 
kit  of  information  on  bike  facili¬ 
ties  distributed  to  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment,  recreation  and  conser¬ 
vation  groups. 

The  Bulova  Watch  Company, 
Inc. 

Counseling  Firm:  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates 

Category:  Special  Events  and 
Observances 
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“Project  Time  Out”  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  North  Conway,  N.  H. 
to  show  how  important  time  is! 
It  called  for  a  45-hour  blackout 
in  the  community. 

U.S.S.  Massachusetts  Associ¬ 
ates 

Category:  Special  Events  and 
Observances 

When  the  U.S.  Navy  an¬ 
nounced  in  1963  that  the  battle¬ 
ship  USS  MASSACHUSETTS 
was  to  be  sold  for  scrap,  400 
former  crewmen  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts 
Associates  social  organization, 
started  a  campaign  to  “Bring 
Back  Big  Mamie.”  The  group 
conducted  a  successful  drive 
which  raised  sufficient  funds  and 
public  enthusiasm  to  bring  the 
ship  to  a  permanent  berth  at 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  Bendix  Systems  Division 
Category:  Media  Relations 
A  program  developed  a  direc¬ 
tory,  with  correct  addresses  and 
affiliations,  of  800  information 
officers  in  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  directory  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  writers  and  editors. 
Whirlpool  Corporation 
Category:  Customer  or  Client 
Relations 

The  “Sons  of  Dealers  Semi¬ 
nars”  program  was  designed  to 
perpetuate  family  ownership  of 
retail  appliance  outlets  and  illus¬ 
trated  to  the  sons  of  dealers  the 
rewards  of  following  in  their 
fathers’  footsteps. 

Bank  of  the  Commonwealth 
Counseling  Firm:  Frank 
Hedge,  Inc. 

Category:  Investor  Relations 
The  “Local  Ownership  Com¬ 
mittee,”  an  investor  relations 
program,  convinced  shareholders 
to  accept  the  bank’s  formal  offer 
to  buy  control  in  preference  to 
another  out-of-state  offer. 
Oldsmobile  Division 

Category:  Promotional  Pub¬ 
licity 

The  publicity  program  intro¬ 
ducing  the  1966  Toronado  had 
as  its  objectives  to  promote  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  of  the  car  and  to 
overcome  any  traditional  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  concept  of  front- 
wheel  drive. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  New  York 
World’s  Fair  1965 

Category:  Institutional  Pro¬ 
grams 

The  program  for  the  1965 
World’s  Fair  Ford  Pavilion  was 
undertaken  to  assure  a  success¬ 
ful  and  expanded  final  year  of 
participation  in  the  Fair  and  to 
assist  the  Fair  management  in 
resolving  problems  of  finances, 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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political  controversy,  public 
apathy  and  a  mixed  press. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc. 

Category:  Employee-StaflF  Re¬ 
lations 

The  program  was  conducted  to 
educate  employees  about  com¬ 
pany  benefits  to  which  they  were 
entitled;  to  create  employee 
goodwill  and  to  improve  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  The  program  was 
directed  to  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  approximately  1,700 
stores  and  utilized  special  cal¬ 
endars,  posters,  pay  envelope 
inserts,  information  kits. 

LOOK  MagcLsine  and  National 
Municipal  League 

Category:  Public  Service  or 
Public  Affairs  Programs 

The  “All-America  Cities 
Awards,”  sponsored  jointly  by 
LOOK  and  National  Municipal 
League,  were  made  to  eleven 
cities  out  of  142  entrants  and  the 
awards  were  marked  with 
parades,  community  banquets, 
and  special  commemorative  edi¬ 
tions  of  newspapers. 

National  Coffee  Association 

Counseling  Firm :  Harshe- Rot- 
man  &  Druck,  Inc. 

Category:  Customer  or  Client 
Relations 

The  “Youth  Coffee  House  Pro¬ 


gram”  was  designed  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  coffee  with 
youth  in  the  16-25  age  group. 

U.S.  Military  Academy 

Category :  Educational  Rela¬ 
tions 

The  “Educator  Visit  Pro¬ 
gram”  was  established  to  bring 
secondary  school  counselors  to 
West  Point  for  orientation  to 
provide  familiarity  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  institution  and  all 
Academy  programs.  The  visit 
itinerary  included  briefings  and 
conferences  at  the  end  of  which 
each  counselor  v/as  named  an 
“Honorary  Admissions  Officer” 
for  the  Academy. 

Ohio  Research  &  Development 
Foundation  and  The  Ohio  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science 

Category :  Educational  Rela¬ 
tions 

The  Ohio  High  School  Science 
Workshop  project,  a  self-finan¬ 
cing  method  for  business  to 
supply  science  projects  to  inter¬ 
ested  students,  motivated  stu¬ 
dents  in  Ohio  to  take  on  chal¬ 
lenging  studies. 

PMC  Colleges 

Counseling  Firm:  Howard 
Chase  Associates,  Inc. 

Category:  International  Rela¬ 
tions 

PMC  students  raised  funds  to 
build  an  orphanage  in  Viet  Nam. 
The  project,  “Operation  Tender 
Tiger,”  was  completed  in  five 
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months  and  will  provide  quarters 
for  450  homeless  and  parentless 
young  victims  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war. 

Automatic  Retailers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc 

Category:  International  Rela¬ 
tions 

“Bogota  ...  A  Beginning” 
demonstrated  that  North  Ameri¬ 
can  businesses  can  win  friend¬ 
ship  and  understanding  of  South 
American  people  through  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  time,  equip¬ 
ment  and  talent.  The  program 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
model  food  service  program  for 
undernourished  school  children 
in  Ciudad  Kennedy,  a  suburb  of 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

City  of  Philadelphia 

Category:  Public  Service  or 
Public  Affairs  Program 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  was 
cited  for  its  “war  on  crime” 
conducted  to  improve  the  police 
image,  to  modernize  police  tech¬ 
niques  and  to  recruit  capable 
police  candidates.  The  program 
was  projected  for  an  18-month 
period  as  a  war  against  criminal 
activities. 

University  of  Houston  Foun¬ 
dation 

Category:  Fund  Raising  Ef¬ 
forts 

The  1965  fund-raising  pro¬ 
gram  which  set  a  new  high  of 
$707,166  and  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  campaign  volunteers  by 
20  percent,  first  analyzed  previ¬ 
ous  campaigns,  conducted  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  Founda¬ 
tion  trustees,  and  adopted 
“March  Toward  Excellence”  as 
its  theme. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 

Category :  Community  Rela¬ 
tions 

The  program  “.  .  .  And  the 
Walls  Came  Tumblin’  Down,” 
eliminated  a  wall  of  misunder¬ 
standing  that  had  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  shipyard  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  shipyard  set  up  a 
public  affairs  office,  reviewed 
worker  complaints,  publicized 
policies  on  equal  employment 
opportunities  and,  through  spe¬ 
cial  briefings,  established  that 
the  yard  was  not  polluting  the 
Elizabeth  River. 

EUROPEAN  WINNERS 

32nd  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadron,  Camp  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  The  Netherlands 

Category:  Media  Relations 

The  successful  media  relations 
program  undertaken  by  Soester- 
berg  Air  Base  with  the  Dutch 
press  focused  on  the  10th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  32nd  Fighter  In¬ 
terceptor  Squadron’s  arrival  in 
Holland  and  on  a  change  of 
command  in  July,  1965.  The 
Camp’s  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  resulted  in  an  improved 
rapport  with  privately-owned 
newspapers  in  the  Netherlands 
and  with  the  two  state-controlled 
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radio  and  television  outlets  in 
the  country. 

U.S.  Army,  Berlin  Command 

Category:  International  Rela¬ 
tions 

The  German-American  Volks- 
fest,  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Berlin  Command  for  six¬ 
teen  days  beginning  in  late  July, 
portrays  the  American  way  of 
life  to  Berliners  and  British  and 
French  allies  in  the  divided  city 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
Berliners’  interest  in  American 
Cowboys  and  Indians  provided 
the  basis  for  the  1965  presenta¬ 
tion  “The  Gold  Rush  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

Urges  Attention 
To  Ad  Complaints 

Edward  L.  Bond  Jr.,  presidoit 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  warned 
that  unless  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  engages  in  “more  self¬ 
regulation  and  self-policing”  it 
is  in  “serious  danger”  of  be¬ 
coming  regulated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  a  speech  last  week  to  the 
Magazine  Promotion  Group, 
Bond  said  media  as  well  as 
advertising  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  are  “all  in  this  thing 
together”  and  therefore  each 
should  be  doing  all  it  can  to 
“make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
government  to  get  involved  in 
things  we  can  well  regulate  our¬ 
selves.” 

Bond  said  the  whole  subject 
of  consumer  protection  will 
“snowball”  this  election  year  for 
this  “preoccupation  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers  is  politically  profitable.” 

In  this  climate,  he  said,  it 
behooves  everyone  in  any  way 
connected  with  advertising  to  be 
“straightforward  and  truthful.” 
“It  is  slickness  and  borderline 
honesty  that  leads  to  complaints, 
investigations,  and  unfriendly 
legislation,”  he  commented. 

• 

Xerox  Speeds  Copy 
To  Meet  Deadlines 

A  rapid  means  of  obtaining 
long-distance  approval  of  news 
releases,  advertising  copy  and 
layouts  is  in  operation  between 
New  York  City  and  the 
Rochester  headquarters  of  Xerox 
Corporation. 

The  Manhattan  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  of  Xerox  and  the 
company’s  ad  agency,  Papert, 
Koenig  and  Lois,  use  long  dis¬ 
tance  Xerography  to  flash  writ¬ 
ten  and  drawn  material  to 
Rochester  for  quick  review  when 
deadlines  are  tight. 

The  copy  or  layout  is  returned 
just  as  quickly  from  Rochester 
with  penciled  changes  and  re¬ 
view  comments. 
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So  you  heard  it  on  the  radio  driving  into  work. 
Then  you  saw  it  on  television  when  you  got  home. 


Why  do  you  have  to  read  about  it? 

Did  you  really  hear  it?  Did  you  get  it?  Did  you  understand  it? 

Did  the  tv  newscaster  just  reel  it  off?  Did  you  get  the  full  picture? 

There  are  other  news  services.  Why  Copley  News  Service? 

Because  it  is  a  true  supplementary  service,  giving  you  something  extra, 
something  exclusive.  When  you  read  a  CNS  report  it’s  something  fresh  — 
you  didn’t  hear  it  over  the  radio  —  you  didn’t  see  it  on  tv. 

All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  v^ire.  For  complete  information,  prices  and  sample  reports, 
contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
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STATISTICS  HELPS  SALES 


25,000  Advertisers 
Tallied  in  Computer 


Ashe\ille,  N.  C. 

A  computer  system  that  keeps 
score  on  every  line  of  adver¬ 
tising'  in  three  competing  news¬ 
papers  is  proving  its  value  to 
advertising  salesmen. 

This  report  by  Raymond  D. 
McGee,  treasurer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  highlighted  a 
discussion  of  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  in  accounting  and  other 
hi  actions  at  the  national  spring 
conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  here  his  week. 
Attendance  at  the  meeting 
reached  290. 

McGee  gave  the  following 
synopsis  of  the  system  which 
furnishes  minute  details  on  the 
advertising  sales  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  its  competitors,  the  Daily 
Netus  and  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer: 

»  m  * 

Advertising  linage  records  are 
being  produced  in  great  depth 
for  display  advertising  divisions 
and  in  lesser  depth,  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  In  Display,  we 
have  set  up  records  on  over  25,- 


000  advertisers  who  generate 
over  300,000  ads  a  year.  In 
order  to  do  this,  we  had  to  code 
all  these  accounts  by  account 
number,  by  business  or  product, 
by  salesmen’s  territories,  by  type 
of  edition,  daily  or  Sunday — 
full  run,  zoned  edition,  special 
section,  black  and  white  or  ROP 
color,  etc.  This  coding  alone  was 
stupendous,  but  it  has  proved  to 
be  the  core  of  the  project.  And, 
of  course,  the  coding  is  never 
ended.  When  we  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  golf  section  for  the  first 
time,  our  statistical  people  had 
to  code  235  new  advertisers. 

After  the  coding  operation, 
the  computer  room  furnished 
coded  forms  on  which  statistical 
people  posted  the  1965  linage 
each  advertiser  ran  in  each  of 
the  three  Philadelphia  papers,  on 
a  day-by-day  basis.  As  these 
records  were  stored  on  magnetic 
tape  in  the  computer,  proof 
totals  were  produced  by  the  com¬ 
puter  to  check  with  pre-deter- 
mined  totals  to  prove  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  posting.  At  the 
same  time,  the  computer  calcu¬ 


THE 


SHAWNEE  OKLAHOAAA 

NEWS-STAR 


announces  the  opening  of 
A  NEW.  MODERNISTIC  PLANT 

*  Doubling  Floor  Space  (to  14,000  Sq.  Ft) 

•  Contiguous  Parking  Space  (7,000  Sq.  Ft) 


The  News-Star  plant  is  completely  air- 
conditioned  and  features  a  Drive-By  Win¬ 
dow  for  customer  convenience. 


ASK  ALLEN-KLAPP  ABOUT  IT 

THE  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR,  SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

Sabsidiory  of  Stoaffer  Pablicotieas,  lac. 


lated  percentages-of-the-field  on 
a  daily  basis  for  each  advertiser. 


Linage  on  a  Daily  Basis 

This  year,  the  statistical 
people  have  measured  the  linage 
of  each  advertiser  on  a  daily 
basis  in  each  of  the  competitor 
papers  and  have  posted  them  on 
a  coded  form,  with  the  linage 
run  in  the  Bulletin.  This  1966 
day-by-day  linage  is  entered  into 
the  computer  system,  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  percentages  calcu¬ 
lated.  Therefore,  the  output  re¬ 
port  of  the  computer  now  lists 
each  day  for  each  advertiser;  a 
comparison  of  the  two  years’ 
activity;  number  of  lines  pub¬ 
lished;  number  of  lines  gained 
or  lost,  as  well  as  applicable 
totals  for  each  year,  with  similar 
data  for  our  competitors  and 
computations  of  our  percent  of 
the  field  and  those  of  our  com¬ 
petitors. 

Through  the  flexibility  of  pro¬ 
gramming  the  computer,  this 
data  is  printed  out  not  only  by 
individual  accounts,  but  also  by 
retail  or  national  classes;  by 
sales  territories;  business  and 
product  groupings;  special  sec¬ 
tions,  and  various  other  forms. 
Our  Display  Advertising  Sales 
Division  can  quickly  check  on  a 
salesman’s  activity  by  comparing 
the  linage  on  the  accounts  in  his 
territory,  as  to  gains  or  losses 
in  the  linage  of  his  accounts  and 
also  his  percentages  of  the  field. 
If  a  special  section  is  to  be  sold, 
listings  of  linage  for  firms  in 
that  field  can  be  abstracted,  and 
these  will  show  the  advertising 
used  by  the  account,  not  only  in 
our  papers  but  also  in  competi¬ 
tor  papers. 

In  addition,  the  computer  sys- 
vem  produces  somewhat  similar 
data  for  classified  advertising, 
but  not  on  an  individual  adver¬ 
tiser  basis.  They  are  on  a  bulk 
basis  by  the  various  business 
classifications.  The  linage  fig¬ 
ures  are  produced  on  a  daily 
basis,  accumulated  by  w’eekly 
totals,  period  totals  and  year-to- 
date.  Also  gains  and  losses  and 
percentages-of-the-field  are  cal- 
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culated  and  printed  out  by  the 
computer. 

The  reports  emanating  from 
this  project  have  grown  in  value 
more  and  more  as  they  have 
been  used  and  understood  by  our 
sales  organization. 

• 

American-Standard 
Provides  Tie-in  Kits 

American-Standard  hag 
launched  an  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  on  air  condi¬ 
tioners. 

The  campaign,  built  around  an 
“air  of  good  living’’  theme,  will 
be  highlighted  by  a  seven-ad 
multiple  insertion  in  Newsweek. 
To  supplement  this  effort,  the 
company  is  distributing  promo¬ 
tion  kits,  containing  publicity 
and  advertising  materials,  to 
dealers  and  builders  for  local 
tie-in  campaigns. 

The  five  dealer  ads  come  in 
mat  form  and  are  illustrated 
with  the  pictures  used  in  the 
Newsweek  advertising.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  developed  by  W.  P. 
Sheehan  and  C.  K.  Ferguson, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
managers  of  American-Standard 
Air  Conditioning  and  Industrial 
Divisions,  Elyria,  Ohio,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Don  Kemper  Com¬ 
pany  advertising  agency.  New 
York. 

• 

Dolly  Madison 

Hi-Fi  newspaper  ads  will  be 
featured  in  the  June  advertising 
for  a  new  line  of  packages  for 
Dolly  Madison  and  Darlene 
brands  of  ice  cream.  More  than 
5,000,000  hi-fi  color  impressions 
will  be  used  in  newspapers. 

Hi-fi  color  ads  were  chosen  as 
the  best  way  to  present  new  car¬ 
tons  to  the  public,  according  to 
Arnold  J.  Adelberg,  president  of 
the  Foods  Division,  Dolly  Madi¬ 
son  Industries  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  ice  creams  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  in  eastern  and 
central  Pennsylvania  and  in 
eastern  Virginia. 

Elkman  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
agency. 

• 

Johnnie  Walker  Red 

Canada  Dry  Corporation  will 
put  a  record  $4  million  in  adver¬ 
tising  behind  Johnnie  Walker 
Red  Label  Scotch  Whisky  during 
its  fiscal  year  which  began 
April  1.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Paul  J.  Burnside,  vice- 
president  of  Canada  Dry’s  wine 
and  spirits  division.  He  said  the 
division  will  place  over  4,500 
newspaper  black  and  white  ads 
on  Red  Label  in  103  newspapers 
covering  63  markets.  J.  M. 
Mathes  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 
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Why  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


Don’t  call  it  the  morgue... /Y  is  alive 


Ask  Charley  Martyn  for  clippings 
on  Lindbergh’s  flight  to  Paris,  give 
him  60  seconds — and  you  have  them. 

Charley  is  chief  librarian  at  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  more  than 
9,725,000  clippings  and  1,155,000 
photographs  are  in  his  care.  A  staff 
of  18  assists  him. 

Decades  ago,  when  Charley  was  a 
novice  copy  boy,  everybody  referred 
to  the  clipping  file  as  the  morgue. 
Things  have  changed  in  newspaper 
offices.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
morgue  is  alive  and  is  a  library  of 
living  facts,  data  and  information  that 
is  in  constant  use. 


Ask  Charley  and  his  staff  questions 
about  the  past  and  they’ll  provide 
answers  in  the  present.  What  was 
the  full  name  of  the  Ambassador  to 
France  who  greeted  Lindbergh  in 
Paris?(l)  When  did  Lindbergh’s 
father  serve  as  a  Congressman?  (2) 

The  newest  change  that  improves 
the  library’s  value  to  the  newsroom 
is  to  microfilm  the  clipping  file  which 
speeds  service  and  cuts  down  filing 
space. 

The  reporter  can  study  the  clip¬ 
pings  on  the  screen.  If  a  print  is 
needed,  it  can  be  made  in  seconds. 
Every  page  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


has  published  since  its  first  edition 
in  1847  also  has  been  microfilmed. 

The  complete  story  is  in  The 
Bulletin,  a  welcomed  friend  of  the 
family  in  Greater  Philadelphia  homes. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circulation 
every  7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than 
any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin  ...  it  may  be  all  you 
need. 

(1)  Myron  Timothy  Herrick;  (2)  1907-1917 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami  Beach:  Leonard  Company. Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 


//)  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 


ANPA  Defends  Food  Ads, 
Condemns  ‘Market  Wire’ 


to  in  the  staff  report,  we  feel  Turning  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
that  the  commission  should  have  ment  of  Agriculture’s  entry  in- 
our  comments,  lest  silence  be  to  the  market  news  wire  bus- 
regarded  as  assent  to  your  iness.  Smith  said  the  ANPA  op- 
staff’s  views.”  posed  entry  into  this  sphere.  He 

termed  it  an  “invasion  of  the 
The  ‘Whipping  Boy’  private  enterprise  news  wire 

Emphasizing  that  “advertis-  business  by  USDA”  which  had 

ing  is  wheeled  out  to  be  the  f 

whipping  boy”  by  the  commis-  The  ANPA  executive  recalled 
Sion’S  staff.  Smith  defined  anti-  ^be  background  to  the  latter  de¬ 
advertising  bias  in  the  draft  re-  ,,  , 

port  as  being  contained  in  The  USDA  s  New  Market 

charges  that:  advertising  costs  j  Service  wire  was  estab- 

were  the  major  influence  in  a  “Shed  on  Aug.  1,  1963.  In  the 
widening  spread  between  farm  ANPA  s  opinion,  it  represented 
and  retail  food  prices;  that  ad-  departure  from  pre- 

vertising  influenced  customers  market  policies, 

to  pay  unwarranted  premium  Since  theri  the  USDA  h^  given 
prices  for  nationally-advertised  ^cess  to  its  wire  free  of  charge 
brands;  and  that  advertising  ^  Amencan  Telephone  & 
tended  to  build  larger  companies  Telegraph  Company.  AT&T 
which  dominated  competition  permitted  to  connect 

and  therefore  did  not  serve  the  users  to  the  government 

customer.  network,  to  install  the  machines, 

After  noting  that  such  ideas  service  them  and  charge  the 
were  old,  dating  back  to  the  user  a  monthly  fee,  plus  mileage 
1930s,  Smith  commented:  “Such  rates, 
criticism  occurs  in  non-recession  Free  to  AT&T 

days.  But  when  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  lags,  advertising  and  the  “AT&T,  however,  has  no  ex¬ 
sales  it  accomplishes  suddenly  penses  in  connection  with  gath- 
rise  in  official  esteem.  When  ering  or  editing  market  news, 
times  are  slack  and  consumer  because  USDA  handles  all  of 
buying  lags,  the  shoe  is  on  the  that  at  an  annual  expense  to 
other  foot.  Then  Government  taxpayers,”  said  Smith, 
officials  urge  that  ad  men,  pro-  Thus,  all  benefits  went  to 
ducers,  etc.,  develop  and  market  AT&T  and  “the  few  subscribers 
products  that  will  fill  the  con-  to  the  wire  service.”  They  were 
sumer’s  unsuspected  needs.  given  privileged  status  and  all 
“It  is  indeed  odd  that  under  others  were  relegated  to  second- 


mutiple  spindle  dul  pun  ioitei 

A  vanatila,  faat  acUag.  tawotk  apaiatiat,  fiaa  or  reagh 
ca^  aacMaa  that  i^l  liawttaaaoatly  root  two  cano< 
ataraatyaa  alatat. 

Daal  haa<s  for  aaeh  a>ota  aaka  two  sboa  of  hiti  avalt- 
aMo  to  tho  aairator,  at  tha  toack  of  a  switch. 

TMi  aachiao  la  aloo  srailablo  ia  a  tii^s  plats,  daal 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5<olor  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipent  —  Reels, 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


today. 
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Want  to  cultivate  the  Detroit  market? 


Use  a  tractor... 


/ 


Detroit  has  two  daily  newspapers.  One  alone— The 
Detroit  News— gives  your  advertising  the  power  it 
takes  to  cultivate  every  segment  of  the  Detroit  market. 

Want  to  do  more  business  with  Detroit's  upper-income 
families?  The  Detroit  News  alone  gets  to  seven  of 
every  ten  homes  with  incomes  of  $15,000  or  more. 


Want  volume  returns  from  your  advertising  dollars? 
The  Detroit  News  alone  reaches  two-thirds  of  the 
homes  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  fact  is  al]  advertisers  can  use  the  cultivating 
power  of  The  Detroit  News  to  get  maximum  results. 
Even  those  that  sell  hoes. 

The  Detroit  News 


Offices  In:  NEW  YORK  .  CHICASO  .  UOS  ANGELES  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MIAMI  BEACH  .  TORONTO 


University  of  Texas- Adver¬ 
tising,  Magazine  writing  and 
editing,  news-editorial,  and  pr. 

Texas  A.  and  M.  University — 
Community  Journalism. 

Ahlgren  said  the  council  de¬ 
voted  considerable  discussion  to 
Two  Texas  institutions  have  trends  in  journalism  education, 
been  added  to  the  list  of  journal-  affirming  council  belief  that  any 
ism  schools  and  departments  ac-  program  must  rest  on  sound 
credited  by  the  American  Coun-  teaching  of  reporting,  writing, 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism,  and  editing.  Some  evidence  was 
Frank  Ahlg^'en,  editor  of  the  noted  that  more  and  more  pro- 
MempfUs  Commercial  Appeal  fessional  preparation  for  jour- 
and  president  of  the  Council  nalism  is  moving  toward  the 
said  the  addition  of  the  Univer-  graduate  level,  but  most  basic 
sity  of  Houston,  accredited  in  professional  programs  still  are 
radio  and  television,  and  Texas  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Ahlgren,  representing  the 
accredited  in  news-editorial,  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
raised  the  number  of  accredited  Editors  on  the  council,  was  re¬ 
schools  to  49  with  105  approved  elected  president;  Holt  McPher- 
sequences.  son  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 

Re-accredited  are:  Enterprise,  representing  the 

University  of  Colorado — Ad-  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
vertising.  Association,  and  Robert  T. 

State  University  of  Iowa —  Mason,  WMRN,  Marion,  Ohio, 
Advertising,  magazine,  and  representing  the  National  Asso- 
news-editorial.  elation  of  Broadcasters,  were 

Iowa  State  University — Tech-  re-elected  vicepresidents,  and 
nical  journalism.  Prof.  John  E.  Stempel,  Indiana 

University  of  Kansas — Adver-  University,  secretary-treasurer, 
tising,  news-editorial,  radio-  Prof.  Milton  E.  Gross,  Uni¬ 
television.  versity  of  Missouri,  continues  as 

Kansas  State  University —  chairman  of  the  council’s  ac- 
Technical  journalism.  crediting  committee,  with  Prof. 

University  of  Nebraska —  Nathan  Blumberg,  University 
News-Editorial  of  Montana,  as  vicechairman. 

University  of  New  Mexico —  and  Prof.  Baskett  Mosse,  North- 
News-Editorial.  western  University,  secretary. 


2  Texas  Schools 
Receive  ACEJ’s 
Accreditation 


K.  C.  WOULD  BE  PROUD— Paul  Dean  (left)  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  congratulates  the  first  Indiana  University  journalism  students 
to  win  $1,500  Kent  and  Sally  Cooper  scholarships  provided  by  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News  in  honor  of  the  late  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  his  widow.  The  students,  from  left,  are 
Irene  G.  Clare,  Kenneth  H.  Bredemeier,  Robert  L.  McConnell,  and 
Jo  Ann  M.  Spahn.  In  back  are  Robert  Early,  managing  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  Prof.  John  E.  Stempel,  I.U.  journalism 
department  head. 


No  Political  Value  Scholarships  Given 

In  Endorsement  To  Employes’  Children 

Miami,  Fla.  Cincinnati 

A  Circuit  Judge  ruled  a  Since  1962  the  Cincinnati  En- 
newspaper  endorsement  is  not  quirer  Foundation  has  been 
a  “thing  of  value,”  thus  not  awarding  two  $500  college 
illegal.  scholarships  annually  to  chil- 

A  candidate  for  the  legis-  dren  of  Enquirer  employes.  This 
lature  filed  suit  against  the  year  the  number  was  increased 
Miami  Herald,  asking  that  the  to  three.  The  winners  are  Polly 
paper  be  enjoined  from  endors-  Caldwell,  daughter  of  Wilbur  F. 
ing  candidates  in  view  of  a  Caldwell,  promotion  copy  chief 
state  law  prohibiting  corpora-  and  restaurant  editor;  Thomas 
tions  in  Florida  from  making  Forbes,  son  of  Richard  Forbes, 
donations  to  political  cam-  sports  writer;  James  Thoman, 
paigns.  son  of  Robert  Thoman,  retail 

The  candidate,  A1  Landers,  advertising  department  man- 
told  Judge  Ralph  Cullen,  “I  Scholarships  are  renew- 

would  give  $2,000  for  a  Herald  winners  show 

endorsement.”  He  said  endorse-  sufficient  academic  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  the  Herald  is  tanta-  Seven  previous  winners 

mount  to  election.  a™  receiving  scholarship  aid. 


iNi  J  INDUSTRIAL  COOLiR 

SAVES  Seattle  Times 
tHOUSANDS  OF  DOLURS  ANNUALLY 


Mechanical  Contractor:  McKinstry  Co.,  Seattle,  Washington 

Reduces  Water  Bill  30%,  Cuts  Heat  Cost,  Too 

The  B.A.C.  Industrial  Cooler  on  top  of  the  Seattle  Times  Building  re¬ 
duced  water  and  sewage  costs  about  30%.  Also,  the  cost  of  heating 
city  water  during  winter  months  for  plate  casting  machines  has  been 
sharply  reduced.  These  savings  will  pay  for  the  B.A.C.  unit  very  quickly. 

Whether  your  cooling  operations  involve  water  or  other  liquids,  o 
B.A.C.  Industrial  Cooler  will  reduce  your  costs.  Available  are  33  unit 
sizes  in  centrifugal  or  propeller  fan  models. 

For  information  and  literature,  write  to: 

BALTIMORE  AIRCOIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  7322.C1.  Baltimore,  Maryland  21227 


P.S.:  There'S  a  B.A.C.  Cooling  Tower  in  the  top  of  the  Space  Needle  in  background 
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Tomorrow 
well  put  this  away 
and  try  to 
forget  about  it. 


The  Boston  Globe  is  naturally  delighted  and 
grateful  to  have  received  this  year's  top 
Pulitzer  Prize  —  the  gold  medal  for  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meritorious  public  service. 

What's  more,  we  don't  feel  the  slightest  bit 
humble. 

But  something  tells  us  that  looking  too  long 
at  shiny  gold  medals  can  be  dangerous. 

Our  readers  and  advertisers,  after  all,  are 
much  more  interested  in  what  we  intend  to 
do  for  them  tomorrow  than  what  we  did 
yesterday. 

So  —  allow  us  this  little  moment  of  self- 
congratulation.  Then  it's  back  to  work. 

And  we'll  try  very  hard  not  to  mention  our 
Pulitzer  Prize  again. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper.  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 


Slightly  South  of  the  Golden  Gate 


Mmnry 


IhttkstMnnas-^m 


In  booming  Metro  San  Josei  a  new  175,000 
square  foot.one-story,  fully  air-conditioned  plant 
and  office  is  rising.  Custom-design  by  Lockwood- 
Greene  is  aimed  at  producing  ideal  product  flow 
through  optimum  grouping  of  departments. 
Press  originally  will  be  a  24-unit  Goss.  Located 
on  a  handsomely  landscaped  40-acre  site,  park¬ 
ing  will  be  provided  for  500  cars. 


San  Jose 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  02116,  316  Stuart  Street 
NEW  YORK  10017,  200  Park  Avenue-Pan  Am  Building 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  29301,  Montgomery  Build, ng 


Cartoonists 
Plan  Honor 
For  Truman 

i 

Kansas  City 

About  80  editorial  cartoonists 
are  expected  here  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
May  26-28. 

A  meeting  with  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  at  the 
Truman  Library  in  nearby  In¬ 
dependence  is  on  the  agenda 
May  27. 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  White  House 
press  secretary,  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  dinner  meeting  May 
28  on  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 

Former  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon  will  speak  at  a 
banquet  May  27.  Stan  Musial, 
presidential  consultant  on  phys¬ 
ical  fitness,  will  be  the  speaker 
at  a  luncheon  May  28.  The  car¬ 
toonists  will  give  Mr.  Truman 
a  plaque  signed  by  A.A.E.C. 
members.  The  20-by-40-inch 
plaque  will  be  “a  token  of  the 
cartoonists’  appreciation  for  his 
long  years  of  service  to  his 
country  and  for  his  long  suffer¬ 
ing  as  a  subject  of  the  cartoon¬ 
ists,”  said  Bill  Sanders,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

About  15  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners  were  expected  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  as  well  as  the  only  tele¬ 
vision  editorial  cartoonist,  John 
Chase  of  WDSU-tv  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

In  addition,  10  cartoonists 
from  Canada  plan  to  attend. 
One  will  be  Duncan  McPherson 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Sta/r,  who 
in  1964  won  the  International 
Cartoon  Festival  award  in  a 
field  of  2,000  entries. 

• 

Daily  Adds  Weekly 

Rosweia.,  N.  M. 

The  Lincoln  County  Record 
has  been  established  as  a  weekly 
supplement  of  the  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record.  David  O. 
Innes  is  bureau  chief  of  the 
Lincoln  County  Bureau  at 
Ruidoso,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Sullins  writes  women’s  news 
and  handles  advertising  and 
business  duties.  The  supple¬ 
ment  appears  on  Thursdays. 

• 

'  Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

The  Madisonville  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Messenger, 
has  purchased  the  Lyon  County 
'  HerM,  a  weekly  at  Eddyville. 
The  weekly  is  now  being  printed 
on  the  Messenger’s  offset  press 
I  which  also  produces  seven  other 
I  area  papers. 


4  Journalism  Students 
Receive  Special  Awards 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Four  University  of  Illinois 
students  in  the  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications 
have  received  special  awards 
for  scholarship  and  promise  of 
success  in  journalism. 

They  are: 

Marilynn  Rush,  Chicago,  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  $500  merit  award. 

Nancy  Tomish,  Belleville,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  $400  award 
and  the  Shirley  Kreasan  Strout 
Award  of  $250.  She  works  part- 
time  for  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier. 

Joseph  R.  Dominick  Jr.,  Brad¬ 
ley,  the  Harold  Roettger  Me¬ 
morial  Award  of  $100. 

John  Kelsey,  Greenville,  the 
Dudley  McAllister  Award  of 
$100  gpven  annually  to  a  student 
giving  promise  of  success  in  the 
reporting  of  public  affairs. 

• 

5  Newsmen  Selected 
For  Southam  Grants 

Toronto 

Five  Canadian  newsmen  have 
been  chosen  to  receive  Southam 
Newspaper  fellowships  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the 
1966-67  academic  year.  They 
are: 

Frank  Adams,  Washington 
correspondent,  Toronto  Globe  & 
MaiL 

D.  J.  Grayhurst,  education  re¬ 
porter,  Kitchener-W  aterloo 
Record. 

Richard  Pur.ser,  Washington 
correspondent,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

R.  J.  Stewart,  Ottawa  corre¬ 
spondent,  Financial  Times  of 
Canada. 

Bernard  Tierney,  assistant 
telegraph  editor,  Edmonton 
Journal. 

In  Saigon  Project 

Flint,  Mich. 

The  Flint  JoumaVs  librarian, 
William  D.  Chase,  has  been 
chosen  to  help  reorganize  a 
library  in  Saigon  for  the  Viet 
Nam  Press,  a  semi-official  news 
agency.  The  State  Department 
will  pay  his  expenses.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  established  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Specialists  Program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs. 

• 

Changes  Rep 

Cumberland  (Md.)  News  and 
Times  has  appointed  Shannon 

6  Cullen  Inc.  as  its  advertising 
representative.  Previous  repre¬ 
sentative  was  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith.  S&C  is  an  independent 
division  of  S&K-S. 
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6  Kings?  Yes! 

Web  offset  presses  capable  of  producing  from  10,500  to  25.000  newspapers  per  hour 


Color  Kinff^— Model  790— fastest  Color  King  for 
dailies  and  larger  weeklies;  maximum  25,000 
newspapers  per  hour.  Excellent  for  process 
color  work.  Designed  as  publications  press;  also 
for  highest  quality  newspaper  production.  Up 
to  32  pages  broadsheet  or  64  pages  tabloid. 


Color  King— Model  630— prints  up  to  20,000 
newspapers  per  hour;  maximum  24  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  48  pages  tabloid.  Ideal  for  spot  and 
process  color.  Offers  all  Color  King  features,  in¬ 
cluding  pneumatic  controls  and  running  side 
lay  and  circumferential  register  adjustments. 


Color  King— Model  570— most  economical  Color 
King.  Designed  for  small  daily  and  medium<ir- 
culation  weeklies.  Produces  maximum  18,000 
newspapers  per  hour;  up  to  16  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  32  pages  tabloid.  Like  all  Color  Kings, 
it  is  excellent  for  spot  and  process  color  work. 
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News  King*— Model  475— fastest  News  King  of 
them  all.  Maximum  speed  of  15,000  news¬ 
papers  per  hour.  Up  to  24  pages  broadsheet  or 
48  pages  tabloid.  Has  lateral  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register  controls  for  printing  color. 


News  King— Model  375— has  maximum  speed  of 
12,500  newspapers  per  hour;  24  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  48  pages  tabloid.  Ideal  for  small  and 
medium  siz^  weeklies.  Excellent  commercial 
printing  capabilities. 


News  King— Model  315— for  smaller  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Prints  up  to  10,500  news¬ 
papers  per  hour;  16  pages  broadsheet  or  32 
pages  tabloid.  True  walk-through.  Stacked  or 
in-line  configurations. 


Please  send  me  additional  information  on;  Color  King  Model _ News  King  Model. 


Name- 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  Street- 

»  DIVISION  OF  FtlOCNIlO  CtMENX  SNO  INSTNUMENT  CONFOIUTION 
DEFI  CNK  U.  Ml  FAINCHIIO  AVENUE.  FIAMVIEW.  NEW  TOOK  IIMS 
DISTAICT OFFICES  EASTCNESTEN.N  V-IOS  ANCEIES-ATUNTA-CHICAM  - 


-Zip. 


City. 
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48  Youths  Cited 
By  Newspaper  As 
All-Star  Scholars 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Many  newspapers  pick  all- 
star  athletic  teams  and  the 
Charlotte  News  is  no  exception, 
hut  the  News  also  picks  All- 
titar  Scholars  each  year  from 
each  high  school  in  Mecklenburg 
County. 

This  year  the  News  honored 
48  students  from  16  public, 
I)rivate  and  parochial  schools. 
The  News  carried  a  two-page 
spi-ead  with  pictures  detailing 
the  scholastic  and  leadership 
achievements  of  the  All-Star 
Scholars. 

Each  school  picks  its  own 
representative  or  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  basis  of  academic 
achievement  and  leadership  in 
school  activities.  Each  high 
school  has  at  least  one  All-Star 
Scholar  and  the  larger  schools 
ai’e  asked  to  select  more  on  the 
basis  of  one  for  each  100 
students  in  the  gfraduating 
class. 

The  All-Star  Scholars  Ban¬ 
quet  was  held  at  the  Central 
YMCA. 

Perry  Morgan,  editor  of  the 
News,  presented  each  scholar 
with  a  certificate  signed  by  him 
and  the  school  principal.  Ran 
Norton,  director  of  public 
services  for  the  News,  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

School  Editors  Honored 

The  Charlotte  Observer  and 
the  Charlotte  News  honored 
high  school  and  college  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers  in 
separate  events. 

Awards  for  the  best  in  col¬ 
legiate  journalism  in  the 
Carolinas  were  given  at  a 
luncheon.  The  $50  award  for 
the  best  college  newspaper  went 
to  the  Daily  Tar  Heel  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  its  editor. 


Ernie  McCrary.  McCrary  also 
won  a  $25  first  place  award  for 
the  best  editorial. 

There  were  470  individual 
entries  from  22  colleges  in  five 
categories — best  editorial,  best 
news  story,  the  best  college 
newspaper,  the  best  feature 
story  and  the  best  sports  story. 

The  Observer  and  the  News 
held  an  awards  dinner  for  the 
writers  from  Charlotte’s  12  high 
school  newspapers.  The  most 
valuable  staffer  from  each  high 
school  received  an  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  plaque. 

Managing  Editor  Darrell 
Sifford  of  the  News  presided. 

• 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Writers  Win  Awards 

Detroit 

The  Medallion  Award,  highest 
honor  in  the  first  annual  Detroit 
Press  Club  Foundation  compe¬ 
tition,  went  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
marriage  counseling  that  ex¬ 
posed  questionable  practices  and 
led  to  new  legislation. 

Jim  Treloar  and  Glenna  Mc- 
Whirter  wrote  the  series. 

The  Medallion  Award  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  recognize  “the  Michigan 
newspaper,  magrazine,  radio  or 
television  station  which  made 
best  use  of  its  total  facilities  in 
accomplishing  distingruished  pub¬ 
lic  service.” 

John  Millhone,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Free  Press,  was 
named  by  judges  as  “Michigan’s 
outstanding  editorial  writer  in 
1965.”  Tony  Spina,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  recognized  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  work  by  a  photogra¬ 
pher.” 

• 

Going  to  Far  East 

Wichita,  Kans. 

David  Ward,  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Wichita 
State  University,  left  May  15 
for  a  summer  of  work  in  Viet 
Nam  and  other  Far  Eastern 
countries  as  a  correspondent  for 
a  group  of  radio  stations. 


•EDITORIAL  JEORKSHOP 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Grain  and  Chaff 


“The  Viet  Cong  territory  below  simply  looked  like  a 
dense  forest  intermingled  with  paddy  fields  and  a  few 
peasant  huts.” 

From  time  to  time  the  expression  paddy  field,  as  used 
in  this  example,  is  criticized  as  redundant  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  a  paddy  is  a  field  in  which  rice  is  grown. 

But  this  is  not  correct.  The  basic  definition  of  paddy 
is  “rice  in  the  husk”  (from  the  malay  padi),  with  no 
reference  to  a  field.  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
adds,  however,  “loosely,  a  rice  field.” 

Webster  III  goes  along  with  the  same  basic  definition 
and  adds  that  paddy  is  a  synonym  for  paddy  field  (“also 
called  rice  paddy”).  There  is  better  reason  to  criticize 
rice  paddy  as  redundant,  since  rice  is  contained  in  the 
meaning  of  paddy. 

And  so,  though  I  am  always  glad  of  a  chance  to  knock 
down  a  redundancy,  it  seems  as  if  the  case  against 
paddy  field  is  not  clear-cut.  The  Malay  may  think  of 
rice  when  he  hears  paddy  (or  padi)  but  the  Westerner 
thinks  of  a  flooded  field. 


Wayward  Words 


The  clipped  form  ad  is  so  generally  used  and  so  con¬ 
venient  that  aspersing  it  in  favor  of  advertisement  is 
pedantry.  There  is  no  warrant,  however,  for  spelling 
it  add,  as  sometimes  happens. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Sargrent  Clark,  an  editor  with  Graphic  Magazines, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“Contrary  to  the  almost  universal  journalistic  usage, 
a  schizophrenic  does  not  have  two  distinct  and  alternat¬ 
ing  personalities.  The  “split”  referred  to  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  roots  of  the  word  is  a  split  from  reality  or 
from  society.  The  catch  synonym  split  personality  should 
be  explained  or  not  used  at  all;  when  the  term  is  used 
as  a  metaphor  it  is  almost  always  used  incorrectly.” 

Dictionaries  define  split  personality  as  a  synonym  for 
schizophrenia,  and  also  as  descriptive  of  other  disorders, 
for  example  the  manic-depressive  psychosis. 

*  *  * 

Possibly  the  most  misspelled  of  famous  names  in  the 
press  is  Gandhi,  which  often  comes  out  Ghandi.  The  wire 
services  are  not  above  this,  either.  It  is  useless  to  specu¬ 
late  what  causes  such  misapprehensions,  but  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ghana  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
one.  At  any  rate,  since  another  Gandhi  than  the  mahatma 
is  now  on  the  world  stage,  namely  Indira,  the  premier 
of  India,  this  may  be  a  ffood  time  to  take  note  of  the 
matter. 

*  «  * 

Bob  Bell  Jr.,  church  news  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  questions  the  statement  in  Editorial  Workshop 
No.  292  (Feb.  26)  that  “All  Jewish  Orthodox  congrega¬ 
tions  use  the  term  synagogue  as  part  of  their  name.” 
He  points  out  that  in  Nashville  there  is  a  Congregation 
Sherith  Israel  of  the  Orthodox  persuasion. 

Only  last  fall  I  devoted  a  column  to  warning  against 
using  superlatives  or  all-inclusive  characterizations  with¬ 
out  making  absolutely  certain  they  are  correct.  Would 
that  I  had  taken  my  own  advice.  Let’s  make  that  "Most 
Orthodox  congrregations.  .  .  .” 
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Mother- Son  Team 


2”-  BEST  WAY  Works  on  ‘Gripes’ 


TO  REACH  CUSTOMERS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 

that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  _  _ 

but  General  Electric  could  of- 

fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it?  /  jj^  IK*?.  • 

Whatawayto  reach  customers!  / 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


7^5 


GENERALiiK  ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantitias,  anita: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.U 
1215  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


I  CITY _ ZIP  CODE _ STATE _ 

I  (Products  ordered  cannot  bo  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 


Camden,  N.  J. 

A  mother-son  reporting  team 
works  for  the  Camden  Courier- 
I  Post,  a  Gannett  newspaper, 

Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Roeder,  a  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  staff,  is  the 
author  of  a  daily  “Gotta  Gripe” 
column  on  the  woman’s  page.  It 
serves  as  a  forum  “for  the  guy 
I  who  never  gets  a  hearing.” 

Her  son,  Stanley,  a  former 
Coast  Guardsman,  joined  the 
Courier-Post  in  February  1965 
as  a  copy  boy.  Last  August  he 
was  assigned  as  a  reporter  on 
!  the  newspaper’s  Gloucester 
County  Staff. 

In  her  years  of  covering  the 
South  Jersey  suburban  scene, 

I  Mrs.  Roeder  has  built  up  a  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  and  made  many  friends. 

The  idea  for  the  column  came 
to  Mrs.  Roeder  while  she  was  on 
vacation  at  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J., 

'  Gov’t  Intimidation 
j  Stories  Stir  Public 

An  article  about  the  growing 
1  intimidation  of  citizens  by  gov- 
^  emmental  agencies  published 
Feb.  20  in  Parade  magazine  has 
brought  forth  a  record  number 
I  of  responses  and  requests  for 
I  help. 

“We  obviously  struck  a  sore 
nerve  with  this  public  revelation 
I  of  how  the  gfovemment  is  now 
intimidating  individuals  by 
abuses  in  the  investigative  proc¬ 
esses,”  Jess  Gorkin,  editor,  said. 
“We  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters,  wires  and  telephone  calls 
from  citizens  eager  to  share 
their  experiences  with  fellow 
Americans.  Undoubtedly  we 
could  publish  a  book  of  docu¬ 
mented  cases  where  the  wrath 
of  government  officials  has  been 
put  upon  individuals  with  no 
regard  for  right  or  reason.” 

A  second  article  on  Sunday, 
May  15  contained  material 
brought  to  the  publication’s  at¬ 
tention  by  disgruntled  disillu¬ 
sioned  Americans. 


;  ‘Great  Town’  Tab 

I  Wooster,  Ohio 

A  64-page  tabloid,  titled  “Our 
Town  Is  a  Great  Town,”  was 
inserted  in  the  April  29  edition 
of  the  Daily  Record.  It  contained 
3,400  inches  of  advertising  and 
spot  color  was  run  on  12  pages. 
Publisher  Raymond  E,  Dix  said 
the  450  extra  copies,  above  the 
regular  23,500,  were  insufficient 
to  meet  requeste.  The  Governor’s 
i  Office  ordered  150  copies. 
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when  she  overheard  two  women 
complaining  that  no  one  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  their  town’s 
problems. 

Mrs.  Roeder’s  idea  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  editorial  staff  and 
she  went  to  work.  At  first  the 
column  appeared  three  times  a  i 
week  but  the  backlog  of  gripes  s 
grew  so  big  she  had  to  start  , 
writing  it  every  day. 

Many  of  the  complaints  re¬ 
quire  investigation  and  research 
before  the  “gripe”  can  be  an¬ 
swered.  Mrs.  Roeder  noted  that 
sometimes  only  a  phone  call  to 
the  proper  official  resolves  the 
reader’s  gripe,  however.  Mrs. 
Roeder  does  most  of  the  investi¬ 
gations,  picture  taking  and 
follow  up  of  the  complaints. 

Her  son,  Stanley,  worked  on 
an  assignment  for  more  than  a 
month,  gathering  information  on 
complaints  that  teen-agers  were 
glue-sniffing. 


Newspaper  Charges 
Radio  News  ‘Piracy’ 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

The  Madisonville  Publishing 
Co.  has  filed  suit  against  the  I 
owners  of  radio  station  WFMW 
AM-FM  in  Madisonville,  alleg¬ 
ing  piracy  of  local  news  items 
from  the  Madisonville  Messen-' 
ger. 

H.  W.  Wells,  general  manager  | 
of  WFMW,  denied  charges  the 
news  used  on  the  radio  staticm 
was  “pirated”. 

“The  newspaper  owned  75  per¬ 
cent  of  this  station  until  about 
three  and  one-half  years  ago,” 
Wells  said.  “Although  we  worked 
closely  together  then,  we  still 
maintained  our  own  news  staff 
and  have  continued  to  do  so.” 

• 

Wins  Primary  Race 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Dave  Allred,  a  reporter  for 
the  Wichita  Falls  Times,  has 
won  the  Democratic  primary 
race  for  nomination  for  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Texas  Legislature.  He 
has  no  Republican  opponent  in 
November’s  general  election. 

• 

Watch  for  Dr.  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  who  is 
leaving  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  School  of  Joumahsm 
July  1  to  be  director  of  the 
journalism  school  at  Ohio  State 
University,  received  a  wrist 
watch  from  students  here  in  a 
farewell  ceremony. 
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BETWEEN  PRESS  AND  DISPATCH  —  inserting  sec¬ 
tions  and  supplements  —  at  16,000  PER  HOUR 

to  match  press  speeds  at  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 
The  smallest  stutter  available  today.  Insertomatic  lets 
you  take  on  all  those  protitable  ad  supplements  and 
collate  your  weekend,  Sunday  or  special  editions  on 
time.  This  powertui  dwart  with  giant  output  needs 
little  tioor  space,  minimum  maintenance  and  lubrica¬ 
tion  and  teatures  easily  set  electronic  controls.  The 
Insertomatic  is  portable  to  round  out  its  extreme  ver¬ 
satility. 
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Louis  Cassels  has  been  cited  by  a  leading 
Bishop  for  the  “accuracy  and  justness”  of 
his  writing  on  religion.  He  has  covered  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Council,  Pope  Paul’s 
visit  to  America,  and  world  meetings  of 
Protestant  groups.  He  has  won  the  Faith  and 
Freedom  award  and  the  Christopher  award. 


It’s  a  national  pastime  to  compare 
pitchers  with  shortstops,  or  catchers, 
or  outfielders.  To  us,  every  position  is  impor¬ 
tant.  We  concentrate  our  energies 
on  developing  a  winning  team.  UPI  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nationally  known,  award-winning 


John  Engstrom 


veterans  like  Louis  Cassels,  and  young 
comers  like  John  Engstrom,  who  is  vital  to 
state  and  regional  coverage.They’re  both  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  UPI  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

They  represent  the  kind  of  team  that  has  a 
record  of  beating  everybody  to  the  news. 


In  his  three  years  with  UPI,  John  Engstrom 
of  Boston  has  covered  Senator  Saltonstall’s 
retirement,  State  Attorney  General  Brooke’s 
candidacy,  the  prison  riot  at  Walpole,  and 
the  State  legislature.  His  weekly  political 
column,  “Under  the  Golden  Dome,”  runs  in 
one-third  of  Massachusetts'  dailies. 


news-people 


Dick  Morrisli  Moves 
To  Wichita  Papers 

Wichita,  Kans. 

William  R.  (Dick)  Morrish 
will  become  business  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon  June  5.  He  will  succeed 
Clyde  W.  Speer,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 

Morrish  resigned  recently  as 
publisher  of  the  Jersey  Journal 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Prior  to 
going  to  Jersey  City  he  had 
been  with  the  Oregonian  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  an  engineering  officer 
with  the  Navy.  Then  he  spent 
eight  years  working  with  the 
American  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  Chicago 

and  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 

lishers  Association. 

*  «  « 

Bill  Fi^ischman  —  from 
Burlington  County  (N.  J.) 

Times  to  sports  staff,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Dela.)  News-Journal. 

•  *  « 

Bill  Van  Hokne  —  from 
sports  editor,  Martins  Ferry 
(Ohio)  Times  Leader  to  the 
same  position  on  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register.  Don 
Daniels — from  sports  editor  to 
daily  feature  columnist. 

•  «  « 

Tony  Pippen,  Kennett  Daily 
Dunklin  Democrat  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  AP 
Wire  Editors  Association. 

*  •  * 

Mrs.  Claire  Capel,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri — to  wire  editor  and 
general  assignment  reporter  on 
the  McPherson  (Kans.)  Sentinel. 
•  *  * 

John  Montgomery,  publisher 
of  the  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
Union — named  to  the  council  of 
trustees  of  the  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army. 


Irene  C.  Brown,  religious 
news  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press,  was  honored  by 
the  Inter-Faith  Council  of  At¬ 
lantic  County  when  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  plaque  for  “conse¬ 
crated  and  devoted  service  in 
religious  journalism.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bagbey,  a 
Member  of  the  women’s  news 
staff  of  the  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise  since  1958,  writer  of 
an  Art  Column,  and  Church 
Editor,  retired  Feb.  26  to  raise 
a  family. 

«  «  * 

Miss  Alba  Barr,  finishing  her 
senior  year  at  Lamar  State  Ck)l- 
lege  of  Technology,  has  been 
named  to  replace  Mrs.  Bagbey 
on  the  women’s  news  staff  of  the 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise. 

*  m  m 

Alan  Rogers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  for 
five  years,  has  resigned,  effective 
June  30.  He  said  he  plans  to 
continue  in  the  writing  field. 
News  Editor  Dick  (]kx)DWiN  was 
named  acting  managing  editor 
and  Harrill  Bjornson  as  acting 
news  editor. 

«  *  * 

Stewart  Shaheen,  former 
sports  reporter  for  the  Kermit 
(Tex.)  Daily  Sun — named  sports 
^itor  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Independent.  He  succeeds  Glenn 
McCasland  —  to  Columbus 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Telegram  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

«  * 

Thomas  Coffman — resigned 
from  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  UPI 
bureau  to  join  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Carbine,  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
Record  sports  reporter — named 
sports  editor  of  Portales  (N.  M.) 
News-Tribune,  replacing  Jerry 
McCormack — to  military  serv- 


Nearly  all  principal  newspapers  subscribe  for 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

They  enable  a  seasoned  professional  systematically  to  push 
outward  the  limits  of  his  knowledge  of  the  news.  They  ore 
o  stimulus  for  ideas  in  subject  matter  and  handling.  As  a 
self-updating,  indexed  reference  system,  they  make  it 
possible  and  convenient  to  check  facts  in  full  perspective 
and  under  deadline. 
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RICHARD  R.  LEWIS,  who  has  been  covering  sports  for  Waterbury  and 
New  Haven  newspapers,  is  the  new  sports  editor  of  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 

JOHN  M.  McMILLION,  head  of  the  UPI  New  Mexico  bureau  in  Albu¬ 
querque  since  1963  resigned  to  join  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  JourmI  as 
associate  editor.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1956,  McMillien 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Clovis  (N.M.)  Journal  for  three  years  and 
earlier  worked  for  newspapers  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
and  Alliance,  Nebr. 

Illinois  Press  Association  named  WILLIAM  C.  BOYNE  as  1965  Illinois 
Editor-of-the-Year.  He  is  editor  of  the  Metro-East  Journal  at  East  St.  Louis, 
one  of  the  five  dailies  in  the  state  owned  by  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers. 
Boyne  was  presented  a  silver  on  ebony  plaque.  A  field  of  41  editors  had 
been  nominated  for  the  honor.  Boyne's  citation  noted  that  he  had  worked 
with  interracial  groups  on  employment,  housing,  etc.,  organized  a  project 
to  correct  surface  drainage  problems,  opposed  Bingo  and  other  gambling, 
and  enhanced  the  city's  tourism  image. 


Becky  Minter,  formerly  with 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 
Press,  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press,  and  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Tribune — now  city 
editor  of  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

e  *  * 

Raymond  F.  Waters — named 
editor  of  the  Hobbs  (N.  M.) 
News-Sun.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  24  years  as  police  re¬ 
porter,  oil  ^itor,  Sunday  editor 
and  regional  editor.  He  continues 
as  oil  editor. 

*  «  * 

Jesse  E.  Price,  director  of 
publications  in  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Division  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Publications  in  Al¬ 
buquerque — ^becomes  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  division  July  1.  He 
is  a  former  city  editor  of  Santa 
Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  «  a 

Robert  J.  Williams — for¬ 
merly  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
news  bureau  in  Washington,  has 
joined  Forbes  Magrazine. 

*  •  * 

Gerald  E.  Osborne — to  Clas¬ 
sified  Phone  Room  Supervisor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 
He  joined  the  News  staff  in 
December,  1962  as  a  classified 
ad  salesman. 

«  *  * 

Pat  Dahl,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune  reporter — ap¬ 
pointed  news  director  of  New 
Mexico  State  Fair. 

«  *  • 

James  M.  Rowten  —from  ad¬ 


vertising  director  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Journal  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Santa  Ft 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  B.  Price— now  on 
staff  of  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

John  Depke  of  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Edward  Howard  &  Co. 

*  *  « 

Lynn  Swann  Davis— named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Fori 
Worth  (Tex.)  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  Star-Telegram.  The  position 
has  been  vacant  since  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mary  Sears  Rhodes 
last  year.  Mrs.  Davis  worked  on 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution,  taught  school  at  El  Paso 
and  was  national  field  secretary 
for  Kappa  Delta  sorority  before 
joining  the  Star-Telegp-am  staff 
in  April  1965. 

•  •  * 

David  Hoek  of  the  rewrite 
desk  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  has  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of  David  R.  Busch- 
man  &  Associates,  Cleveland. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Conconi — from  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

*  «  • 

Ruth  Love,  Abiline  Reflector- 
Chronicle — elected  chairman  of 
the  Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors 
Association. 
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Knight  Sends  Owens 
W  To  Florida  Paper 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

■  k  Lewis  Owens,  formerly  assist- 

^  ant  advertising  manager  of  the 

Charlotte  News  and  the  Chaur- 
lotte  Observer,  has  been  trans- 
ferred  by  Knight  Publishing  Co. 

„  ,  M'lUr  ^  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  where  he  is 

“  "  '  the  new  advertising  manager  of 

Ray  Kuhn  Promoted  the  Democrat,  also  a  Knight 

To  Managing  Eklitor  Rom  Reid,  an  advertising  rep- 

Bay  City,  Mich,  resen tative  for  the  Charlotte 
Appointment  of  Raymond  J.  News  when  the  Knight  organi- 
Kuhn,  news  editor,  to  the  post  zation  purchased  it  several  years 
of  managing  editor  of  the  Bay  ago,  has  been  named  adminis- 
City  Times,  was  announced  by  trative  assistant  to  Robert  J. 

M.  D.  Hewes,  editor.  Kuhn  has  Alander,  advertising  manager  of 

been  in  the  Times’  editorial  de-  the  News  and  the  Observer.  SILLES  R.  CHAMPAGNE  has  been  named  manager  of  the  general  adver- 

partment  in  nearly  every  capac-  •  *  *  tiling  department  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Co.  He  a  native  of 

ity  since  1925.  William  H.  PeTTTIT — from  city  Ottawa,  he  came  to  Knoxville  in  I960  as  a  member  of  the  Knoxville 

Succeeding  him  as  news  editor  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Knights  hockey  team.  He  joined  the  News-Sentinel  staff  in  1963. 

is  David  C.  Miller,  Times  staffer  Burlington  County  (N.  J.) 

since  1963  and  former  news  edi-  Times.  Paul  Giordano — pro-  versity  of  Wisconsin.  (Mo.)  Star — president  of  the 

tor  of  Three  Rivers  Commercial,  moted  to  sports  editor.  *  *  *  Kansas  City  Press  Club. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  *  •  Robert  W.  Chantland — from  ♦  •  * 

David  Larsen — from  general  William  Endicott — from  city  world  news  editor  to  news  edi-  Charles  O’Rear,  Sunday  sec- 
assignment,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  editor,  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  to  tor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  tion  photographer,  Kansas  City 

Evening  Tribune,  to  general  as-  city  editor,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Sun-BuUetin,  replacing  Fred  (Mo.)  Star— to  staff  photogra- 

signment,  Los  Angeles  Times.  Union.  Brack  who  resigned  to  travel.  pher,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

m  *  *  a««  aaa 

John  T.  Marlow,  Associated  Robert  R.  Meury,  an  edito-  Edward  M.  McManus — pro-  Drake  Mabry,  public  affairs 

Press  reporter  in  Santa  Fe,  rial  assistant  at  the  New  York  moted  to  manager  of  the  Albu-  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines 

N.  M. — transferred  to  Albuquer-  Herald  Tribune — to  the  general  querque  bureau  of  United  Press  (Iowa)  Tribune,  won  the  top 

que,  N.  M.,  AP  bureau  as  state  news  staff  of  the  Fordham  Uni-  International  to  succeed  John  award  (|75)  in  the  1966  Iowa 

^itor.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  versity  Public  Information  Of-  McMillion  who  resigned  to  be-  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 

Santa  Fe  by  Arthur  N.  Jor-  fice.  come  associate  editor  of  the  tors  newswriting  contest  with  a 

GENSEN,  formerly  with  Van-  •  ♦  •  Albuquerque  Journal.  report  on  poverty  in  Iowa. 

couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  Vallejo  Janos  Gereben,  formerly  with  *  •  ♦  *  ♦  • 

(Calif.)  News-Chronicle.  UPI  Audio  and  Time-Life  News  Louis  R.  Guzzo,  columnist  and  Manuel  G.  Berman,  city  cir- 

*  *  ♦  Service — now  managing  editor  assistant  managing  editor —  culation  manager  of  the  Wor- 

John  F.  Frost — from  news  of  Kona  Torch,  Kailua,  Hawaii,  named  managing  editor  of  the  cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 

staff  of  Elkins  (W.  Va.)  Inter-  ♦  *  •  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli-  Gazette  since  1941,  retired  after 

Mountain,  to  director  of  public  Jack  Markowitz  will  move  gencer.  53  years  service, 

relations  of  Davis  and  Elkins  July  5  from  the  Philadelphia  *  *  *  *  ♦  • 

College.  (Pa.)  Daily  News  rewrite  staff  Francis  A.  Pelletier,  Woon-  LeRoy  Schwartzwaelder — 

*  •  •  to  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-  socfccf  (R.  I.)  CoH  photographer  named  assistant  production  man- 

Tom  Slokan,  former  reporter  Gazette  staff.  ‘ 

for  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  /n-  ♦  •  • 

telligencer,  has  been  named  press  Alan  CowiE — from  dayside 
aide  to  William  M.  Kidd,  candi-  copy  desk.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 

date  for  Congress.  Register,  to  night  copy  desk, 

*  *  *  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

John  Hodel,  editor  of  the  ♦  •  * 

Beckley  (W.Vsl.)  Raleigh  Regis-  JAMES  R.  Bucknam,  man- 
ter — elected  president  of  United  aging  editor  of  the  Manchester 

Press  International  Editors  of  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader — named 

West  Virginia.  chairman  of  the  New  Hamp- 

*  *  *  shire  Traffic  Safety  Commission. 

Page  Burdette— from  staff  of  ♦  *  • 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  Alice  Hobart,  a  former  Rut- 
to  staff  of  Republican  National  land  (Va.)  Herald  staffer — now 

Committee  in  Washing^ton.  public  relations  director  for 

*  *  *  Elizabeth  Lund  Home  Inc.  at 

Edna  Folz,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Burlington. 

Press  education  reporter — the  •  *  • 

International  Reading  Associa-  Robert  L.  Holding  —  ap- 
tion’s  prize  for  stories  about  the  pointed  advertising  manager  of 

44-symbol  alphabet.  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 

*  *  *  Oklahoma  Journal. 

Richard  C.  Kienitz,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  staffer — the 


DaUy  Williams  Champagne 

ROGER  A.  DALEY  has  been  appointed  business  manager  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  Co.,  succeeding  Frank  B.  Powers  who  was  recently  appointed 
assistant  general  business  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Daley, 
a  native  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  went  to  the  News-Sentinel  in  1946  as  a  member 
of  the  general  advertising  staff. 

Succeeding  him  as  advertising  manager  is  JOE  R.  WILLIAMS  who 
joined  the  News-Sentinel  general  ad  department  in  1961  as  a  salesman. 
He  was  formerly  sales  manager  for  the  Tennessee  Press  Association,  and 
later  advertising  director  for  the  All-Florida  Magazine. 
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,  -  - -  —  Gerald  Waite,  Milwaukee 

Gordon  MacQuarrie  Foundation  (Wis.)  Sentinel  copy  editor — 
award  for  writing  on  conserva-  recipient  of  a  Vilas  fellowship 
tion  of  natural  resources.  for  study  in  English  at  the  Uni- 
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Miss  Carbine  Meskill 


Coverage  of  Pope^s  1,376  NcWSmeil 
Visit  Wins  Citation 

Milwaukee  Are  Overseas 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  won 

the  Catholic  Press  Association’s  There  are  1,376  news  corre- 
national  award  for  the  best  daily  spondents  overseas  reporting  for 
newspaper  coverage  of  a  facet  American  news  outlets,  accord- 
of  Catholic  life  in  1965.  The  ing  to  the  1966  Directory  of  the 
award  went  to  the  Sentinel  for  Overseas  Press  Club.  The  total 
its  coverage  of  the  good  will  represents  an  increase  of  143 
visit  of  Pope  Paul  to  the  United  foreign  correspondents  over  a 
Nations  last  fall.  similar  survey  made  in  1962, 

James  M.  Johnston,  religion  Victor  Riesel,  president  of  the 
editor,  was  sent  to  New  York  club,  said  the  most  significant 
to  report  on  the  papal  visit.  The  change  was  in  the  number  of 
Sentinel  carried  color  pictures  U.S.  foreign  correspondents  who 
of  the  event  on  page  1  October  hold  American  citizenship.  The 
4  and  5  and  also  other  pictures  total  rose  from  515  in  1962  to 
and  22  news  and  feature  stories.  836  as  of  the  end  of  last  year. 


ROBERT  MESKILL  and  PATRICIA  CARBINE  have  been  promoted 
to  managing  editors  of  LOOK  Magazine.  They  replace  William  B. 
Arthur,  who  was  moved  up  from  managing  editor  to  editor.  Meskill 
joined  Look  as  a  senior  editor  in  January,  1957,  after  10  years  as 
an  editor  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  Miss  Carbine  joined 
the  Look  editorial  research  staff  in  1953.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Rose- 
mont  College. 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  37) 

Daniel  D.  Sullivan,  editor  of 
the  Gossiper,  house  organ  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette,  received 
the  Ralph  Hall  Memorial  Award 
of  the  Worcester  County  Editors’ 
Council  as  “typifying  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  industrial 
editing  profession.” 

a  *  * 

Louis  G.  Panos,  Associated 
Press — elected  president  of  the 
Maryland  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Smith,  television  writer 
and  critic  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  the  past  year — to  WMAQ 
stations  as  a  sportscaster.  He  is 
a  former  sports  writer  on  the 
News  staff. 

«  *  « 

Robert  E.  Spearman,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  and  head  of  the 
broadcasting  sequence  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  School 


YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 


Fit  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
I  Oh,  but  it  can.  And  the 

_ Floes  in  money  and  pres- 

V  '^^^^^■tiae  can  be  tremendous 
\  ■PV— unless  you  have 
r  Employers  Special  Ex- 

'  cess  Insurance. 

Simfily  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  aKree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
Bation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low.  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  OORP. 
21  West  10th.  Kansas  City,Mo.  64106 

Y*rfc,  111  8m  rwuhrtsee,  MF  liMt^ourr 
CUew*.  iH  W.  AttaMR.  U  fmektxm.  N.  E. 
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of  Journalism — to  WHEN  sta¬ 
tions,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  as  news 
and  public  affairs  director. 

*  s  s 

John  Rawlins,  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Vtne- 
land  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal — 
now  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Poultryman. 

«  *  « 

Van  Pritchartt  Jr. — named 
acting  city  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
while  Null  Adams  covers  the 
state  political  campaign. 

*  a  a 

Bill  Fowler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bellingham  Herald — 
elected  president  of  the  editorial 
section  of  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington. 

a  a  a 

James  Melton — promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent.  Bill  Haz- 
LETT — from  police  beat  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

a  a  a 

Art  Wild — from  city  editor  of 
the  Long  Beaeh  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  to  news  desk,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

a  a  a 

J.  Edward  Moseley,  a  former 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  Evangelism  for  the  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society 
since  1964 — an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  Culver- 
Stockton  College  in  Missouri, 
a  a  a 

Willum  D.  Conner— from 
managing  editor  of  the  Miamis- 
burg  (Ohio)  News  to  editor  of 
the  Suburbanite,  a  weekly,  in 
the  Springfield,  Ohio,  area. 
Richard  Church  Jr. — man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News.  Both 
papers  are  owned  by  Brown 
Publishing  C!o. 


“The  remarkable  extent  of 
the  Sentinel’s  coverage,  plus  the 
color  photos,  sidebar  stories,  ad¬ 
vance  pieces,  etc.  —  in  view  of 
your  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  event  itself  —  added  up  to 
the  best,  we  feel,”  said  James 
A.  Doyle,  executive  director  of 
the  association,  in  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  award. 

• 

Schorr  Comes  Home 
To  Cover  ‘Great  Society’ 

CBS  News  Correspondent 
Daniel  Schorr,  veteran  of  20 
years’  reporting  in  Europe  and 
around  the  world,  has  been  re¬ 
called  to  the  United  States  for 
a  new  assignment  examining  all 
aspects  and  developments  in¬ 
volved  in  President  Johnson’s 
“Great  Society”  program. 

Schorr,  for  the  past  six  years 
head  of  the  CBS  News  Bureau 
for  Germany  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  will  work  out  of  the  CBS 
News  Washington  Bureau,  but 
will  travel  around  the  United 
States  to  cover  major  stories 
connected  with  poverty,  urban 
renewal,  social  security.  Medi¬ 
care,  air  and  water  pollution  and 
human  and  civil  rights. 

• 

Service  to  Retarded 
Children  Rewarded 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

The  Kansas  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  presented  its 
annual  public  education  news¬ 
paper  award  ($50)  to  Lynne 
Holt  of  the  Wichita  Eagle.  Jean 
Diller  Morris,  association  pub¬ 
lic  relations  chairman,  said  the 
award  was  made  for  Holt’s  long¬ 
term  interest  and  service  to  the 
retarded,  his  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  and  his  excellent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  problems  of  re¬ 
tardation  through  the  press. 

A  first-place  award  for  work 
with  local  associations  went  to 
Mrs.  Doris  Wilson,  reporter  for 
the  Great  Bend  Tribune.  The 
Beloit  Daily  Call  received  an 
honorable  mention  for  its  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Mitchell  County 
association. 


an  increase  of  321  foreign  news 
correspondents  bearing  U.S. 
passports. 

The  largest  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  is  stationed  in  Europe, 
where  there  are  712,  according 
to  the  OPC  Directory.  In  Asia 
and  Australia  there  are  308, 
compared  to  255  in  1962,  and 
this  increase  is  due  largely  to 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  The  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  (excluding  the 
U.S.)  with  196  American  news 
correspondents,  is  the  only  area 
to  show  a  drop;  there  were  229 
in  the  area  in  the  1962  count. 
The  Middle  East  has  81  foreign 
correspondents  for  U.S.  news 
media,  and  Africa  report  79. 


New  Jersey  Women 
Win  Writing  Prizes 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Myma  Gray,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Evening  Press, 
was  awarded  first  prize  for 
feature  writing  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Daily  Newspaper 
Women.  She  wrote  a  story  a^ut 
an  ex-convict. 

Irene  Mazak,  Bayorme  Times, 
took  the  newswriting  award  for 
a  story  on  urban  renewal. 

Anne  Curley  of  the  Tren- 
Ionian  won  the  prize  for  makeup 
of  a  fashion  page. 


Writing  Scholarship 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Kansas  State  University  here 
is  the  first  university  in  the  na¬ 
tion  to  be  authorized  a  scholar¬ 
ship  by  the  Outdoor  Writers’ 
Association  of  America.  The 
$500  scholarship  is  open  for  ap¬ 
plications  from  students  now  at 
K-State  or  those  planning  to  en¬ 
roll  next  semester  with  a  major 
in  the  outdoor  writing  curricu¬ 
lum,  a  combination  of  wildlife 
ecology  and  journalism.  The 
scholarships  will  be  gpven  in  in¬ 
stallments  of  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter  renewable  on  a  competitive 
basis. 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready— night  or  day— to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution, 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


FROM  A  PR  MAN — A  call  to  the  Southern  Pacific  public  informa¬ 
tion  man  resulted  in  a  su99estion  that  the  Times  photo9raph  some 
new  automobiles  loaded  on  trains.  The  financial  desk  liked  the  pic¬ 
ture  so  much  the  idea  was  expanded  into  a  full  pa9e.  The  above 
shot  was  by  Joe  Kennedy. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


FROM  A  LOCAL  PAPER — ^This  picture  was  part  of  a  "slow  day" 
feature.  It  resulted  from  a  clip  in  a  local  paper.  "Descriptions  of 
play  equipment,"  Kelly  said,  "held  promise  of  an  interestin9  photo 
layout."  Above  shot,  one  of  two  in  the  spread,  shows  a  crew  of 
children  on  a  play  aircraft  carrier. 


They  Stockpile  Ideas 
On  The  L.A.  Times 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Streamlining  and  new  ideas 
have  brought  changes  in  the 
photo  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  the  past  year 
that  emphasize  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  new’s  editors 
and  photographers. 

The  Times  long  has  had  a 
large  photo  staff.  Yet  expansion 
of  foreign  bureaus,  competition 
for  news  space  and  desire  for 
larger  pictures  has  resulted  in 
few'er  but  more  meaningful  illus¬ 
trations. 

The  elimination  of  the  picture 
page,  except  for  special  events 
and  major  news  breaks,  coupled 
with  the  revamp  of  the  front 
page  of  the  Metropolitan  Section 
and  advent  of  new  formats,  have 
brought  photo  chiefs  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  editors  to  solve  the 
new  problems. 

Photo-Art 

A  major  outcome  of  the  six- 
column  format  and  tightening  of 
space  has  been  a  greater  blend¬ 
ing  of  art  and  photographic  de¬ 
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partments  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  unusual  photo-art  effects. 

Chief  Photographer  Wayne 
Kelly  has  spearheaded  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  department  a 
more  integral  part  of  editorial. 

He  had  basic  training  at  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  prior 
to  joining  the  Times  as  the  lone 
photographer  on  the  Orange 
County  suburban  section.  He 
moved  to  editor  of  the  Times’ 
Family  Section,  then  to  editor  of 
the  newspicture  desk. 

On  his  own  time,  Wayne 
earned  a  Master’s  degree  in 
Journalism  at  UCLA  (he  had  a 
BA  from  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis). 

When  Paul  Calvert  retired  as 
chief  photographer  last  year, 
Kelly,  still  in  his  early  30’s,  took 
over  the  post. 

Kelly  has  instigated  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  individual  initiative 
whereby  photographers  have  as¬ 
signments  of  some  type  at  all 
times.  Ideas  are  solicited  from 
reporters,  editors,  friends  and 


just  about  anyone  who  cares  to  the  public  relations  man  at  the 
express  an  opinion  if  it  might  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
make  a  good  photo  feature.  He  Natural  History,  Kelly  learned 
reads  through  magazines  and  that  a  new  dinosaur  had  just 
newspapers,  searching  for  pic-  arrived  in  town — the  135-million- 
tures  and  ideas.  He  keeps  in  year-old  plant-eating  Campto- 
touch  with  half-a-hundred  key  saurus.  It  was  photographed  by 
people  in  PR,  hotels,  industry,  ^almin  and  the  photo  ran 

chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  from  .  ,  ^  t 

,  .  ,  j  u  i.  u  j  •  four  columns  m  the  Metropol- 
which  a  daily  photo  budget  is  .  ^ 

compiled  for  City  Editor  Bill  Section. 

Thomas,  supplementing  the  From  a  shopper,  Kelly  dis- 
“hard  news’’  assignments.  covered  a  film-producer  natural- 

As  a  result  of  a  routine  call  to  {Continued  on  page  44  ) 


FROM  AN  ALERT  PHOTOGRAPHER— This  sfaitlin9  picture  resulted 
from  a  photo9raphar,  R.  L.  Oliver,  talkin9  to  a  friend.  Oliver  learned 
that  a  stuffed  elephant  was  bein9  moved  into  town  without  any 
ballyhoo.  He  was  on  hand  at  the  County  Museum  to  9et  this  shot. 

The  Times  ran  it  six  columns. 
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Bom  cameras  nave  p 
for  using  220  roil  film  as 
as  1 20,  and  also  accept  sh 


Same  camera, 
all  five  of  them 


The  new,  automatic  Mamiya  C33. 

Only  the  lenses  are  different.  They’re 
interchangeable.  Any  of  them  can  be 
used  on  the  same  camera.  Fact  is,  only 
Mamiya  makes  twin-lens  reflexes 
with  interchangeable  lenses. 

The  C33  is  the  latest  of  these  cameras, 
and  the  most  advanced.  Has  shutter- 
cocking  film  crank,  automatic  parallax 
compensation,  automatic  exposure- 


film/plate  adapter  back. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  many  other 
Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  accessories, 
or  write;  Mamiya  division  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533 


factor  indicator  and  a  host  of  other 
features.  Price  is 
80mm 

There  is  also  a  new  standard  C22 
Without  some  of  the  automatic  C33 
features,  but  with  all  of  the  fast¬ 
handling  characteristics  which  have 
made  Mamiya  reflexes  so  popular  with 
the  pros.  The  C22  with  80mm 
f2.8  lens  is  $219.50. 


HURLETRON 


Preprint 

Inset 

Controls 


FROM  AN  OUT-OF-TOWN 
NEWSPAPER— One  of  two  pic- 
fures  in  a  spread  about  slot  racin9, 
this  shot  by  John  Malmin  ran 
six  columns  in  the  Metropolitan 
Section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
An  article  in  an  out-of-town  news¬ 
paper  spurred  the  assignment  on 
a  sport  that  is  barely  three  years 
old  in  its  present  form  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  billion-dollar  class 
of  business.  "We  worked  for  weeks 
trying  to  get  a  slot  course  that 
would  suit  our  purposes,"  Wayne 
Kelly  said.  "We  found  one  and  a 
Sunday  layout  at  the  same  time." 


porter;  if  he  disapproves, 

doinjf  a  pre-Christmas  story  of  statues  of  Jesus  and  his  fol-  returns  it  to  the  photo  dep 
some  new  toys.  Kelly  liked  the  lowers  had  been  cast  in  concrete,  ment  with  criticisms  and 
idea  and  prepared  a  memo  for  On  a  day  when  there  was  ample  srestions  for  iniprovement, 
the  city  desk.  The  idea  became  a  manpower,  Kelly  sent  John  asks  for  alternative  ideas  so 
picture  spread.  Dave  Felton  Malmin  to  shoot  the  scene.  the  bulk  of  the  layout  miph 

supplyinjf  the  copy.  On  the  suggestion  of  a  staff  salvaged. 

As  a  result  of  reading  a  stack  photographer  who  lived  in  the  Management  is  elated  bee; 
of  five-year-old  news  clips,  Kelly  South  Bay  beach  area,  the  Times  the  new  format  of  the  Metro 
got  the  idea  of  photographing  did  a  picture  story  on  the  deser-  tan  Section  page  deniands  qi 

_ ^  _ _  the  De.sert  Christ  Park  in  Yucca  tion  of  business  from  that  com-  titles  of  fresh  photo  feature! 

tanini  came  up  with  the  idea  o^  Valley,  where  40  larger-than-life  munity.  Kelly  remarked:  “If  he  The  photographers  are 

hadn’t  been  on  his  toes,  the  Pier  than  management,  for 
Times  might  have  missed  the  now  have  the  opportunitj 


Photography 


(Continued  from  page  42) 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 


Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 
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An 

urgent  request 
to  editors 
everywhere 


1  _ _ ^^-rrrnr^nsACri^  \ 

TO  <:°'^'''  j  iaMINMED 

P O  ^E-f-^^^TOUE  COOE^ 

\  /vT  A\-^  T\NA^^'  .  .  _ 

i  \  irA  cORPP^^iltS - 


Thank  you.  JS 

/  orodi 


IFORMICA 


BRAND 


I  products 

FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of  CiL  cr  yy%  jv  a  jvr  J 

leodarship  through  innovation  •  FORMICA*  it  our  brand  name  lor  lominalad  plostic  os  well  os  other  products. 


number  one  in 
newspaper  automation  ? 


The  Denver  Post,  that’s  who.  And  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  and  the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

They  all  vote  for  Cutler-Hammer  on  the  ballots 
that  count;  their  specification  of  Cutler-Hammer 
press  drives,  pressroom  and  mailroom  equipment, 
and  electric  power  distribution  equipment  for  their 
own  new  plants  and  facilities. 


Look  first  at  press  drives:  more  than  a  hundred 
units  of  Cutler-Hammer  advanced-design  SCR 
Webmaster  drives  are  now  performing  brilliantly. 
Many  more  installations  of  these  remarkable 
drives  are  now  under  way  and  being  planned. 

Next,  consider  the  mailroom:  virtually  all  of  the 
automated  mailroom  systems  now  in  operation  are 
Cutler-Hammer.  Using  such  Cutler-Hammer  hard¬ 
ware  as  counter-stackers,  stack  transfer  units,  bot¬ 
tom  wrappers,  and  tying-machine  feeders.  And  our 


just-announced  counter-stacker  card  programmer 
is  the  final  link  to  complete  circulation/mailroom 
automation. 

And  don’t  forget  our  System  255  Counter  Total¬ 
izer  that  does  away  with  production  waste  in  multi¬ 
unit  operations.  Or  our  web  protection  equipment. 
Or  our  unmatched  “D  Mist”  ink-mist  suppression 
system  that  assures  a  clean  pressroom.  Or  the  job- 
tailored  Cutler-Hammer  lap-stream  conveyors  to 
interlock  your  pressroom  and  mailroom. 


Quite  a  package?  True.  But  we’re  not  resting 
on  it.  To  make  sure  you  get  complete  application 
help,  we’ve  tripled  our  staff  of  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
try  Sales  Engineers  .  .  .  backed  them  with  an  ex¬ 
panded  headquarters  organization  and  facilities. 
And  our  24-hour  parts  and  field-service  system 
constantly  guards  your  investment  in  reliability. 

For  your  new  or  modernized  facilities,  stay  with 
the  leader.  Make  it  a  point  to  talk  soon  with  your 
Cutler-Hammer  Printing  Industry  Sales  Engineer. 


OUTLER' HAMMER 
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Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


CIRCULATION 


Taking  Another  Look 
At  Group  Standings 


Newspaper  Groups  Ranked 
By  7-Day  Circulation 


By  popular  demand,  the  rank¬ 
ing  of  Newspaper  Groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  total  sales  in  a 
seven-day  (one  week)  cycle  is 
herewith  expanded  with  inter¬ 
esting  results. 

The  original  tabulation,  shown 
in  E&P  for  April  9,  presented 
what  is  believ^  to  be  a  more 
logical  approach  to  answering 
the  often-asked  query.  What  is 
the  largest  Newspaper  Group  in 
the  United  States?  There  have 
been  no  basic  criteria  for  making 
such  a  determination.  Does 
“Largest  Group”  involve  the 
number  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  under  one  ownership?  Or 
the  ownership  of  newspapers  in 
the  largest  number  of  cities? 
And  then,  is  a  weekday  news¬ 
paper  to  be  counted  as  one,  and 
the  same  weight  given  to  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition?  If  so,  why? 

Since  the  first  compilation, 
which  showed  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  group  of  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  three 
Florida  cities  led  the  list  with 
26.2  million  aggregate  sales  over 
seven  days,  E&P  has  received 
several  endorsements  of  this 
figuring  and  also  a  few  com¬ 
plaints  that  it  did  not  carry  the 
idea  out  far  enough  to  reveal 
the  high  standing  of  certain 
groups  which  would  not  ordi¬ 
narily  be  considered  among  “the 
largest”  in  off-the-cuff  calcula¬ 
tions. 

That  initial  listing  also  needs 
revision  .  .  .  but  no  one  knows 
exactly  how  at  this  date — in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
which  rated  in  second  place  with 
18.4  million.  This  figure  included 
3.7  million  for  the  New  York 
Journal  American  which  does 
not  exist  any  longer  but  will  be 
the  World  Journal  when  it  is 


Color  Flexibility 

You  get  extra  color  flexibility  from 
every  Goss  press.  Specialists  in  web-fed 
letterpress  and  offset  newspaper  presses. 


COWLES  NEWSPAPERS 


published.  How  is  this  circula¬ 
tion  to  be  entered — for  the 
Hearst  group  or  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group? 

Also  in  the  interim  since  the 
trial  compilation,  acquisitions 
have  changed  the  standing  of 
two  groups  (Brush-Moore  and 
Copley).  The  new  listings  here¬ 
with  take  into  account  the 
changes  up  to  May  15. 

Still  another  question  has  been 
posed  and  that  is.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  a  Group?  The  general 
impression  gain^  from  mail  on 
this  phase  of  the  project  is  that 
there  must  be  at  least  three 
weekday  newspapers  under  the 
same  ownership  to  qualify  for 
group  recognition.  Under  this 
arbitrary  definition,  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  is 
“going  public”  with  a  stock  is¬ 
sue,  gets  into  the  ratings  with 
four  papers  in  two  cities  but  the 
McLean  family’s  ownership  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
would  not  be  tallied  despite  the 
rather  sizable  circulation  figure 
obtained  by  adding  the  totals  of 
the  two  dailies  and  two  Sun¬ 
days. 

In  the  charts  published  April 
9,  the  results  were:  Chicago 
Tribune,  26,264,990;  Hearst, 
18,401,200;  Newhouse,  17,878,- 
529;  Scripps-Howard,  17,103,- 
042;  Knight,  9,228,426;  Gan¬ 
nett,  7,467,461. 

Weekly  newspapers  owned  by 
any  of  these  groups  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Charts  for  the  top  six  groups 
were  published  with  the  first  re¬ 
port,  April  9.  The  following  ad¬ 
ditional  charts,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  set,  account  for  total 
seven-day  circulation  as  of 
September  30,  1965. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune . 

.  3,068,724 

666,874 

3,735,598 

Rapid  City  Journal  . 

182,558 

30,487 

213,045 

Great  Falls  Tribune  &  Leader  . 

282,702 

44,091 

326,793 

Oes  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  . . . 

.  2,107,368 

507,038 

2,614,406 

Gainesville  Sun  . 

100,344 

17,825 

118,169 

Lakeland  Ledger  . 

131,183 

22,952 

154,135 

San  Juan  Star  . 

129,162 

16,760 

145,922 

6,002,041 

1,306,027 

7,308,068 

TIMES  MIRROR  GROUP 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

.  5,038,310 

1,165,396 

6.203,706 

Costa  Mesa  Pilot  . 

177,684 

177,684 

San  Bernardino  Sun  Telegram . 

447,942 

73,878 

521,820 

5,663,936 

1,239,274 

6,903.210 

COX  NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 

614,172 

614,172 

Dayton  News 

933,246 

203,904 

1,137,150 

Springfield  Sun 

106,992 

106,992 

Springfield  News 

175,230 

175,230 

News-Sun 

42,118 

42.118 

Atlanta  Constitution 

1,212,312 

1.212,312 

Atlanta  Journal 

1,480,284 

1,480,284 

Journal-Constitution 

499,763 

499,763 

Miami  News 

693,264 

115,794 

809,238 

5,215,500 

861,759 

6,077,259 

THE  RIDDER 

NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Garden  Grove  Orange  County  News  127,835 

25,508 

153,343 

Long  Beach 

Independent  Press-Telegram 

929,952 

140,210 

1,070,162 

Pasadena  Star-News  Independent 

360,888 

33,839 

394,727 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

964,236 

153,213 

1,117,449 

Duluth  Herald  News-Tribune 

480,684 

77,464 

558,148 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pioneer  Press 

1,378,032 

208,581 

1,586,613 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

211,967 

37,869 

249,836 

Aberdeen  American  News 

75,148 

21,530 

96,678 

4,528,742 

698,214 

5,226,956 

THE  COPLEY  GROUP 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

1,391,040 

219,776 

1,610,816 

Aurora  Beacon-News 

200,358 

34,554 

234.912 

Elgin  Courier  News 

171,270 

171,270 

Joliet  Herald  News 

234,012 

39,817 

273,829 

Illinois  State  Journal  Register 

481,866 

70,484 

552,350 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 

85,578 

85,578 

Burbank  Review 

49,044 

49,044 

Culver  City  Star-News 

Venice  Vanguard 

41,556 

41,556 

Glendale  News  Press 

138,750 

138,750 

Monrovia  Nevrs  Post 

45,708 

45,708 

South  Bay  Breeze 

236,838 

39,114 

275,952 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot 

94,896 

94,896 

Sacramento  Union 

328,333 

50,580 

378,913 

3,499,249 

454,325 

3.953,574 

RICHMOND 

NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

894,234 

197,387 

1,091.621 

Richmond  News  Leader 

759,444 

759.444 

Tampa  Tribune 

946,176 

175,631 

1,121,807 

Tampa  Timas 

251,712 

251,712 

2,851,566 

373,018 

3.224,584 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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BARGAINING 

-NOT 

COMPULSION 

The  key  to  railroad  labor  peace 

The  March  31  strike  of  railroad  firemen  the  Railway  Labor  Act  procedures, 
to  gain  negotiations  ended  April  3,  on  the  Despite  the  President’s  statement,  rail- 
promising  note  that,  as  compulsory  work-  road  management  arrogantly  went  to 
ing  conditions  ended,  collective  bargain-  court  to  stop  the  National  (Railway) 
ing  would  follow.  Mediation  Board  from  furthering  the 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  published  bargaining  process. 

statement,  appealing  for  an  end  to  the  Any  objective  view  of  these  tactics  must 
walkout,  said  in  part,  “  .  .  .  Whatever  pinpoint  rail  management’s  refusal  to 
issue  or  issues  may  be  in  dispute  should  bargain  as  a  basic  reason  for  the  recent 
be  resolved  under  procedures  of  the  Rail-  strike. 

way  Labor  Act.  The  procedures  of  this  President  Johnson  had  the  answer,  when 
Act  can  and  should  operate  promptly  and  he  said  the  Railway  Labor  Act  proce- 
effectively  and  will  as  soon  as  work  is  dures  can,  should  and  will  operate 
resumed.”  promptly  to  resolve  the  issues. 

At  no  time  since  the  strike’s  end  has  rail-  In  the  national  interest,  isn’t  it  time  the 
road  management  shown  any  willingness  railroads  paid  heed  to  the  President? 
to  come  to  the  bargaining  table.  Instead,  Isn’t  it  time  they  got  off  the  legal  merry- 
there  has  been  a  stepped  up  program  in  go-round  and  got  on  with  collective  bar- 
federal  court  to  obstruct  and  frustrate  gaining? 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEMEN  15401  DETROIT  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44107 


THE  LEE  ENTERPRISES 


Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Kewanee  Star-Courier 

74,982 

74,982 

Davenport  Times-Democrat 

331,188 

73,056 

404,244 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 

158,322 

158,322 

Muscatine  Journal 

67,902 

67,902 

Ottumwa  Courier 

115,524 

115,524 

Hannibal  Courier-Post 

73,200 

73,200 

Uncoln  Star 

164,082 

164,082 

LaCrosse  Tribune 

201,192 

33,427 

234,619 

Madison  State  Journal 

382,788 

101,564 

484,352 

Billings  Gazette 

299,634 

51,055 

350,689 

Montana  Standard-Post 

145,686 

25,060 

170,746 

Helena  Independent  Record 

52,422 

8,753 

61,175 

Livingston  Enterprise 

17,100 

17,100 

Missoula  Missoulian  Sentinel 

135,730 

22,283 

158,013 

1,219,752 

315,198 

2,534,950 

BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Canton  Repository 

431,784 

82,710 

514,494 

E.  Liverpool  Review 

105,936 

105,936 

Marion  Star 

136,494 

136,494 

Portsmouth  Times 

149,766 

149,766 

Salem  News 

70,560 

70,560 

Steubenville  Herald  Star 

187,140 

187,140 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 

403,200 

68,985 

472,185 

Oxnard  Press-Courier 

1 12,428 

112,428 

Salisbury  Times 

159,810 

159,810 

Hanover  Sun 

154,770 

154,770 

Weirton  Times 

39,114 

39,114 

Eureka  Humboldt  Times 

60,325 

15,121 

75,456 

Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 

104,700 

104,700 

2,116,027 

166,816 

2,282,843 

FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News  . 

238,074 

40,139 

278,213 

Lansing  State  Journal  . 

452,884 

75,286 

528,170 

Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier  . 

266,400 

266,400 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle  . . . 

157,236 

24,807 

182,043 

Boise  Statesman  . 

300,692 

48,405 

349,097 

1,415,286 

188,637 

1,603,923 

PERRY  NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

DeLand  Sun  News 

31,485 

6,384 

37,869 

Ft.  Pierce  News  Tribune 

43,340 

8,720 

52,060 

Ft.  Walton  Playground  News 

44,240 

44,240 

Leesburg  Daily  Commercial 

23,400 

4,826 

28,226 

Marianna  Jackson  County  Floridan 

25,540 

24,540 

Melbourne  Daily  Times 

65,135 

13,190 

78,325 

Ocala  Star-Banner 

63,255 

13,334 

76,589 

Palatka  Daily  News 

28,360 

28,360 

Panama  City  News  Herald 

110,815 

23,051 

133,866 

Pensacola  News  Journal 

West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

509,274 

62,181 

571,455 

Post-Times 

384,882 

53,902 

438,784 

1,328,726 

185,588 

1,514,314 

INCREASE  YOUR  CIRCULATION, 

HD  Kates  Up 

ADVERTISING  SALES, 

The  Davenport  Times-Demo- 
crai  has  increased  daily  and 

PROFITS  AND  Get 

Sunday  home  delivered  rates 

PRESTIGE!  your  share 

outside  the  county  of  publica- 

of  the  fabulous 

tion  as  well  as  those 

receiving 

TEEN-AGE  MARKET 

daily  by 

mail  with 

Sunday 

(12  Billion  Dollars  spont  yoorlyf) 

Tie  in  your  enterprise  with  ^  /- 

motor  delivery  from 

40  cents 

weekly  to 

45F.  Mail 

in  Iowa- 

THE  7th  ANNUAL 

MISS  Jnd'^^^EEN-AGER  /'/' 

(y  CONTEST 

ummsimnamT 

TO  NEWSPAPEtS  TO  CONDUa  LOCAL  MISS 

Illinois  went  from  1 
$20.80  a  year. 

• 

F18.20  to 

Stout  on  War  Story 

CBS  News  Correspondent  Bill 

AMERICAN  TEEN-AGER  CONTEST  IN  THEIR 

Stout  has  been  assigned  to  South 

AREAS.  For  Information  write  to:  MISS 

Vietnam  to  replace  John  Lawr- 

AMERICAN  TEEN-AGER  CONTEST  DIREHOR 

ence,  who 

has  been 

in  South 

PALISADES  AMUSEMENT  PARK 

Vietnam  for  a  year’s 

tour  and 

PALISADE.  NEW  JERSEY 

will  now  be  reassigned. 

THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS 


Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Dalton  Citizen-Naws 

56,406 

56,406 

Now  Albany  Tribune  &  Ledger 

57,225 

11,282 

68,507 

Lafayette  Advertiser 

105,680 

20,570 

126,250 

Austin  Herald 

79,452 

79,452 

Laurel  Leader-Call 

71,988 

71,988 

Petersburg  Progreu  Index 

129,924 

21,159 

151,083 

Fairmont  Times  West  Virginian 

107,475 

18,879 

126,354 

Adrian  Telegram 

116,232 

116,232 

Albert  Lea  Tribune 

53,990 

10,726 

64,716 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

142,938 

24,891 

167,829 

Herkimer  Telegram 

45,438 

45,438 

Greenville  Advocate 

64,272 

64,272 

Mitchell  Republic 

111,000 

111,000 

1,142,020  107,507  1,249,527 


OHAWAY 

NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Danbury  News  Times  . 

152,364 

152,364 

Middletown  Times  Herald-Record  . . 

196,524 

196,524 

Oneonta  Star  . 

92,988 

92,988 

Plattsburgh  Press-Republican  . 

86,910 

86,910 

Port  Jervis  Union-Gazette  . 

26,076 

26,076 

Pocono  Record  . 

63,066 

63,066 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  . 

123,798 

12,802 

136,600 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  .... 

420,654 

59,258 

479,912 

1,162,380 

72,060 

1,234,440 

Carrier  Wins  $150; 

Got  48,535  Points 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  News  honored 
more  than  100  of  its  carriers  at 
a  banquet  and  gave  15  of  them 
cash  prizes  totaling  more  than 
$600  for  the  results  they  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  News’  31st  annual 
Carrier  Efficiency  Contest. 

The  top  prize  winner  was 
Wayne  Eads  who  amassed  48,- 
535  points  in  a  competition  that 
offered  points  on  the  basis  of 
efficiency,  business  practices,  ob¬ 
taining  new  customers  and  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation  from  cus¬ 
tomers.  Excerpts  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation  for  var¬ 
ious  carriers  w'ere  used  in  arti¬ 
cles  to  promote  the  contest. 

Wayne’s  cash  prize  w'as  $150. 
He,  David  Lyman,  Jake  Moore 
and  Larry  Williams  all  w-on  ex¬ 
pense-paid  trips  to  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  for  obtaining  the 
most  new  customers  during  the 
competition. 

Cash  prizes  ranged  dowm  to 
$10  for  15th  place. 

Bermuda  Press  Ltd. 
Separates  Divisions 

Hamilton 

Directors  of  the  Bermuda 
Press  Limited  have  separated 
the  operating  divisions — news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing 
— and  designated  E.  T.  Sayer  as 
managing  editor  of  the  former. 
He  also  continues  to  be  editor  of 
the  Royal  Gazette,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  26  years. 

F.  H.  Muggleton  is  manager 
of  the  commercial  printing  divi¬ 
sion.  Collier  A.  Elliott,  general 
manager  of  the  company  for 
two  years,  left  the  company’s 
employ  at  the  end  of  April. 


Municipal  News 
Topic  for  Seminar 

Improvement  in  newspaper 
reporting  of  municipal  news  is 
the  subject  of  a  two-weeks  Sem¬ 
inar  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

The  Seminar  members  are: 

Thomas  F.  Birmingham,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune. 

George  H.  Blomdahl,  Centralia-Chehalis 
(Wash.)  Chronicle, 

David  L.  Carlson,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day. 

Andrew  Cot^  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 
Lynne  M.  Cove,  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal. 

Martin  .A.  Dyckman,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Mary  K.  Dyer,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Times. 

James  E.  Grimsley,  Richmond  (Va.) 
T  imes-Dispatch. 

John  M.  Hanchette,  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette. 

Robert  T.  Holt,  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press. 

George  J.  Homey,  Passaic  Clifton 
(N.J.)  Herald-News. 

George  E.  James,  Paterson  (N.J.)  Call. 
Ivan  C.  Kaste,  IVaukesha  (Wii.) 
Freeman. 

Robert  B.  Kenney,  Boston  Globe. 
Marchmont  P.  Kovas,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Terence  D.  Mariani,  Waterburj 
(Conn.)  American. 

Paul  H.  MacClennan,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News. 

David  C.  Miller,  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times. 

Gene  E.  O'Bleness,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger. 

Steven  V.  Roberts,  New  York  Times. 
Ron  Royhab,  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 
Hugh  M.  Rutledge,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 

Kos  J.  Semonski,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
William  G.  Shields,  fVindsor  (Ont.) 
Star. 

Ken  F.  Sullivan,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette. 

William  S.  Vance,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

Robert  S.  Van  Fleet,  Ottaway  Newi- 
papers’  News  Service. 

• 

Plans  New  Daily 

Morristown,  Tenn. 
R.  Jack  Fishman,  president 
of  the  Citizen  Tribune  Inc.,  has 
announced  plans  to  start  pub¬ 
lishing  an  evening  -  Sunday 
newspaper  here  in  the  fall. 
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Up 

is  where 

the  cost  of  everything 
has  gone. 


Not  prescription  drugs. 

Prescription  drug  prices  are  down  9%  from  the 
1957-1959  base  period. 

With  many  other  prices  climbing,  the  drug  industry 
is  proud  it  has  been  able  to  keep  the  prices  of  today’s 
lifesaving  drugs  down. 

The  trend  of  prescription  drug  prices  is  definitely 
down.  And  they  are  down  in  the  face  of  a  continued 
rise  in  total  medical  costs. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  recognized  this 
when  they  reported:  "In  the  most  recent  5  years, 
medical  costs  have  risen  less  rapidly  than  in  the 
1950's.  This  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
prices  of  prescription  drugs  have  been  declining.  ” 

The  italics  are  ours. 

The  benefits  are  yours  and  everyone’s. 

If  you  would  like  more  information— brief  and  to 
the  point— write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  latest  issue  of 
“Key  Facts  on  the  U.  S.  Prescription  Drug  Industry.” 

PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

1155  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Trend  of  retail  prices.  1957-1959=100. 
U.S.  Government  statistics. 
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PROMOTION 

Give  ’em  the  Works 
To  Help  Them  Sell 

By  George  Wilt 


An  important  “must”  in 
launching  an  impoi'tant  (and 
expensive)  new  promotion  is 
keeping  your  staff  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  all  of  the  details. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle  took  care  of  that  little  de¬ 
tail  neatly  last  month,  when  it 
kicked  off  a  comprehensive  cir¬ 
culation  campaign,  “There’s  a 
lot  going  for  you  in  the 
Chronicle.” 

To  get  the  ball  rolling,  cir¬ 
culation  director  Robert  L.  Holt 
called  a  dinner  meeting  of  all 
his  city  and  state  di.stributors 
and  street  sale  personnel.  At 
the  meeting,  he  and  promotion 
director  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson 
outlined  the  campaign  for  the 
circulators. 

The  distributors  heard  the 
new  broadcast  commercials, 
were  gdven  a  preview  of  the  ads 
which  w’ould  be  running  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  were  presented 
with  a  complete  promotion  kit. 
The  packet  contained  lapel  but¬ 
tons,  copies  of  the  16-page 
circular  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  non-subscribers,  bal¬ 
loons  for  the  kids,  copies  of 
several  newsstand  rack  cards, 
truck  signs,  selling  brochures 
and  prize  catalogues.  All 
featured  the  new  slogan,  of 
course.  In  each  kit  was  enclosed 
a  45-rpm  record  with  some  of 
the  commercials  and  the  new 
musical  theme  for  the  promo¬ 
tion. 

Kits  to  Carriers 

A  copy  of  the  complete  kit 
was  distributed  to  each  of  the 
3,000  carriers  in  the  Chronicle 
organization. 

A  brochure  to  help  the 


carriers  sell  the  Chronicle  in¬ 
cluded  information  on  new 
features  scheduled  for  the 
month  following  the  kick-off  of 
the  promotion. 

A  reprint  sheet  showed  w'hat 
six  one-column  page-one  boxes 
would  look  like. 

A  miniature  reproduction 
familiarized  ciiculators  with  the 
new  Da-glo  truck  posters,  and 
actual  size,  full-color  rack  cards 
were  enclosed. 

Most  impressive,  how’ever,  of 
the  promotion  pieces,  was  the 
16-page  circular  for  non-sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  left-hand  page  of  each 
spread  in  the  tab  showed  a  pre¬ 
print  of  an  in-paper  ad  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  during  the 
campaign.  The  first  ad  showed  a 
photo  of  a  soldier,  his  sun¬ 
glasses  made  from  a  negative 
of  headlines  and  new's  stories 
from  the  Viet  Nam  fronts. 
Headline  read:  “There’s  a  lot 
going  for  you  in  Chronicle  re¬ 
porting.” 

Second  ad  in  the  series 
featured  a  shot  of  an  umpire, 
with  a  news  clips  montage 
on  chest  protector.  Headline: 
“There’s  a  lot  going  for  you  in 
Chronicle  Baseball.” 

Third  ad,  “A  lot  going 
for  you  in  Chronicle  Women’s” 
showed  a  fashion  model,  with  a 
blouse  made  from  women’s  page 
features. 

Others  in  the  series  featured 
“Classified,”  “Food,”  “Business, 
gas  and  oil,”  “Features”  and 
“Entertainment.”  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  the  device  of  clippings 
over  photos  was  used  in  the  art 
treatment.  In  the  “Entertain¬ 


ment”  ad,  a  negative  of  a  music 
review  was  double-printed  over 
the  upraised  lid  of  a  baby  grand 
piano,  for  instance. 

The  right-hand  pages  facing 
the  ads  presented  pictures  and 
biographies  of  Chronicle  writers 
related  to  the  facing  promotion 
ads.  Eight  featured  writers 
faced  the  “Viet  Nam”  insertion, 
while  six  sports  writers  ap¬ 
peared  opposite  the  baseball  ad. 

A  16-page  catalogue  of  car¬ 
rier  prizes  used  the  .same  art 
treatment  as  the  in-paper  ads 
on  its  three-color  cover,  and 
prizes  ranged  from  baseballs 
(6  points)  to  bicycles  (175 
points).  The  catalogue  ex¬ 
plained  that  each  daily  and 
Sunday  combination  earned 
three  points;  with  two  for  a 
daily  only,  one  point  for  a 
Sunday  sub.  Back  page  of  the 
catalogue  carried  the  slogan : 
“Porch  delivery  is  perfect  de¬ 
livery.  How  does  your  service 
shape  up?” 

If  the  follow-up  of  this  pro¬ 
motion  is  as  thorough  as  the 
advance  planning,  it  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  lot  of  new  business. 

*  *  * 

CANNED  GOODS~A  can 
containing  products  of  the  U.  S. 
Mint  comprised  the  unusual 
prize  in  a  carrier  contest  at 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
Gazette.  Promotion  manager 
Ron  McKenzie  put  up  one- 
pound  cans  of  pennies,  carrying 
the  label:  “Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette  Genuine  Pennies  from 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  Guaranteed 
Fresh  Packed;  Net  Wt.  1 
Pound.” 

The  carriers  received  canned 
pennies  as  a  bonus  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “Pounds  of  Pennies” 
contest.  This  bonus  was 
awarded  for  every  third  custo¬ 
mer  they  signed  up.  They  also 
won  a  cash  prize  every  new 
customer.  The  cash  amount  in¬ 
creased  with  every  third  custo¬ 
mer.  A  carrier  received  $1.50 
each  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  seven-day  customers,  plus 
a  one-pound  can  of  pennies 
worth  $1.46  for  the  third  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  customers  were  worth 
$1.75  each,  plus  a  one-and-a-half 
can  of  pennies  ($2.19)  for  num¬ 
ber  six.  Prizes  jumped  to  $2.00 
each  for  the  next  three,  with  a 
two-pound  can  of  pennies 
($2.92)  for  the  ninth  sub¬ 
scriber.  For  each  succeeding 
customer  he  received  $2.00  each, 
plus  a  two-pound  can  of  pen¬ 
nies  for  every  third  new  order. 

According  to  Mr.  McKenzie 
the  “Pounds  of  Pennies”  bonus 
made  this  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  spring  circulation  drives 
in  Press  Gazette  history. 

*  * 

UNLIMITED 
SIGNS — The  Spokane 


Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle  is  showing  a  new 
presentation,  “Unlimited  Di¬ 
mensions  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising.”  The  professionally-nar¬ 
rated  stripfilm  is  shown  on  a 
Salesmate  portable  projector 
resembling  an  attache  case,  and 
runs  under  15  minutes.  A 
black-and-white  “leave-behind” 
booklet,  spiral  bound  in  55 
pages,  presents  the  same  art 
and  copy  as  the  full-color  film. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  “exploding  myths.” 
For  instance,  the  film  (and 
booklet)  point  out:  “This  is  an 
age  when  new  dimensions  are 
being  discovered  that  explode 
so-called  facts  as  myths.” 

•  We  have  been  taught  that 
the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  a  straight  line. 
Yet  mathematicians  today  are 
plotting  curves  which  enable  a 
body  to  arrive  at  a  destination 
via  the  shortest,  fastest  route. 

•  For  many  years  we  were 
told  that  there  w’ere  just  97 
elements,  well,  scientists  are 
creating  new'  elements.  Today 
there  are  103.  And  tomorrow? 
Who  knows? 

•  And  there  was  the  saying: 
“Everything  that  goes  up  must 
come  down.”  Of  course,  today, 
we  know  this  is  not  so.  The 
truth  is,  there  are  few’  concepts 
in  this  world  w’e  can  regard  as 
final  fact.  Purpose  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  is  to  get  advertisers 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  It  suggests  a  new  “di¬ 
mension  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Much  of  the  content  of  the 
presentation  applies  to  all  news¬ 
papers,  although  it  also  pre¬ 
sents  some  specific  facts  about 
the  Spokane  market  and  its 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

BROADCAST  HOUSE¬ 
HOLDS — The  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader  have  released  their  20th 
survey  of  “Households  reached 
by  Radio  and  Television  in 
Metropolitan  Richmond.”  The 
studies  are  based  on  telephone 
surveys. 

*  * 

STOCK  GUIDE  —  Nearly 
9,000  readers  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  wrote  for  a  copy 
of  the  256-page  “Security 
Owner’s  Stock  Guide”  offered  for 
$1  in  a  news  story  by  Don  White, 
financial  editor.  The  supply  was 
exhausted  without  running  a 

single  house  ad. 

•  •  * 

Garden  Booth  —  Amateur 
gardeners  took  their  problems 
to  Wilbur  Youngman,  garden 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
H.  Greger,  flower  arranging 
columnist,  at  the  National  Cap- 


SALES  PROMOTION  EXECUTIVE 

The  Washington  Post  needs  a  heavily  experienced,  highly 
competent  assistant  promotion  manager.  Emphasis  is  on 
preparation  of  sales  presentations  and  supervision  of 
market  research,  but  all-'round  promotion  and  executive 
abilities  are  required.  This  is  a  major  job  for  a  good 
man,  and  salary  is  commensurate.  Send  letter  and  resume 
to  Personnel  Manager,  The  Washington  Post,  1515  L  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
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ital  Flower  and  Garden  Show. 
The  two  writers  counselled  from 
a  specially  constructed  600-foot 
Evening  Star  exhibit  featuring 
three  gardens  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  azaleas  and  gardenias. 
The  Star  exhibit  also  featured  a 
photographic  display  of  scenes 
around  the  Nation’s  Capital  that 
are  the  results  of  Star  editorial 
campaigns. 

During  the  show,  which  draws 
some  140,000  visitors  each  year, 
the  Star  also  sponsored  the 
“Public’s  Favorite  Garden”  Con¬ 
test  among  show  visitors,  offer¬ 
ing  |225  in  garden  equipment 
prizes,  and  presented  two  silver 
trophies  for  outstanding  show 
exhibits. 

*  *  * 

Youth  Market  —  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News  has  kicked 
off  publication  of  a  tabloid 
monthly  supplement  for  the 

teen-age  market,  “Youth  To¬ 

day.”  Editorial  content  for  the 
section  is  all  of  local  origin,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  promotion 
for  the  section  stems  from  Cop¬ 
ley  Research  data.  A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  mailer,  for  instance 

shows  purchasing  power  of 
teeners  for  back-to-school  mer¬ 
chandise,  girls’  wear  (by  age), 
boys’  wear  and  shoes,  lugg^age, 
stationery  and  writing  supplies, 
and  portable  typewriters.  Data 
is  shown  per- 1,000  households, 
for  the  city  zone,  retail  zone, 
and  total  area.  In-paper  ads  and 
radio  spots  also  promoted  the 
sections. 

Success  of  the  venture  is 
shown  by  52  ad  units  in  the  first 
edition,  jumping  to  59  the  second 
time.  W.  P.  Bums  is  director  of 
the  Beacon-News  Community 
Services  department. 

• 

Benefit  Basketball 
Game  Is  a  Sellout 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Star's  26th 
annual  Indiana-Kentucky  All- 
Star  Basketball  Game  won’t  be 
played  until  June  25,  but  all 
14,750  seats  for  the  event  have 
been  sold  out  since  April  19,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wanda  Coats,  the 
Star  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  annual  All-Star  game, 
originated  by  the  Star  in  1939, 
helps  the  Star’s  Fund  for  the 
Blind.  More  than  $250,000  has 
been  raised  and  spent  for  this 
purpose. 

• 

Fashions  Change 

Ontario,  Calif. 

A  new  style  in  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  was  believed  set  here 
when  the  Ontario  Daily  Report 
hosted  24  district  advisers  at  a 
fashion  show.  Three  of  the 
honorees  won  new  outfits.  The 
24  persons  hosted  were  the  Re¬ 
port’s  women  district  advisors. 


To  You: 

Our  Correspondents 
Everywhere 

From: 

WWIS 

•  CONGRATULATIONS  jor  your  fine  work 

•  THANKS  for  your  expert  help  and  support 


Because  of  you,  we  celebrate  our  9th 
Anniversary  this  week! 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day  in  May 
1958,  when  WWIS  began  operation  with 
a  firm  nucleus  of  former  INS  staff 
members  and  a  firm  determination  to 
provide  outstanding  reporting  and  spe¬ 
cialized  information  to  meet  the  develop¬ 
ing  needs  of  business  and  industry. 

Today  the  on-duty  staff  of  WWIS 
numbers  more  than  14,000 — reporters/ 
photographers  /  editors  /  analysts  /  spe¬ 
cialists — covering  every  market  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  and  multiple  points  in 
95  countries  of  the  Free  World. 

On  that  starting  day  in  May  1958 
WWIS  had  exactly  two  clients. 

Today  WWIS  clients  include  hun¬ 
dreds  of  corporations,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  large  and  small, 
as  well  as  publications  and  broadcasters. 

The  primary  service  of  WWIS  con-  i 
tinues  to  be  the  provision  of  specialized 
information,  news  and  analysis  required 
by  management  to  solve  specific  prob¬ 
lems. 


As  a  natural  extension,  a  growing 
WWIS  Research  Division  designs  and 
produces  a  broad  variety  of  market/ 
opinion/  media/  advertising/  financial  and 
political  research. 

By  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  man¬ 
agement  WWIS  has  grown  steadily.  No 
other  organization  can  match  its  world 
coverage  and  professional  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  unique  private  service. 

By  meeting  deadlines  and  consistently 
delivering  excellent  results,  WWIS  cor¬ 
respondents  have  made  our  growth 
possible.  WWIS  has  done  its  best  to 
reciprocate  by  clear  definition  of  assign¬ 
ment  and  prompt,  liberal  compensation. 

As  we  enter  our  9th  year  of  operation, 
our  thanks  and  congratulations  go  to 
our  World  Wide  staff  for  its  continued, 
unstinting  performance.  Our  success  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  integrity,  versatility 
and  professional  excellence  of  newspaper 
men  and  women  around  the  world. 

May  we  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
together! 


Richard  W.  Hubbell,  President  ' 

Charles  E.  Coe,  Director 

WORLD  WIDE  INFORMATION  SERVICES,  INC. 
660  First  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

Cable:  WORLDINFO  Phone;  (212)  679-7240 
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of  the  Bridgehampton  race 
track.  He  drives  a  Stingray.  He 
has  produced  hundreds  of  comic 
books  and  illustrates  children’s 
books. 

Bessie  Love,  editor  of  Teen 
Life,  pioneered  in  the  teen  field 
and  has  edited  many  magazines 
for  that  age  group.  “I’ve  been 
editing  magazines  since  my — 
seems  like  yesterday  ago — 
teens,”  she  observed.  Mrs.  Love 
and  her  husband,  a  West  Point 
graduate,  have  two  teenagers  of 
their  owti:  Jani,  18,  a  straw¬ 
berry  blonde;  and  Edward,  19,  a 
sophomore  at  USC  and  on  the 
dean’s  list,  who  has  written  a 
couple  of  unpublished  novels. 

“Writing  about  life  and  luv 
has  become  a  habit,  a  way  of 
life,”  said  Mrs.  Love.  “Readers 
already  have  started  a  fan  club 
— just  like  for  celebrities  and 
movie  stars — for  Teena.  They 
identify  with  her.” 


SYNDICATES 


Teener  ‘Teena’  Hits 
Sunday  Comics  Pages 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Teeners,  representing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  culture  market, 
are  going  to  get  their  very  own 
cartoon  feature  speaking  in 
their  language  about  their  mu¬ 
sic  and  interests. 


Medicine  and  news  about 
it  grow  more  complex  day 
by  day.  Computers  and 
men  working  in  teams  are 
increasing  the  pace  all  the 
time.  The  day  when  one 
man  can  do  an  adequate 
job  for  your  readers  is 
gradually  coming  to  an 
end. 


The  cartoon:  “Teena  A  Go 
Go.” 

The  cartoonist:  Bob  Powell. 
The  writer:  Bessie  Little. 

The  format:  One-third  Sun¬ 
day  comics  page  in  full  color; 
daily  strip  later. 

The  release:  Mid-June. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 


Bob  Powell 


NNS  Promotes 
Willard  Colston 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
announced  at  the  syndicate’s 
board  meeting  that  J.  Willard 
Colston  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  to  the  president  to 
vicepresident  and  sales  manager. 

“National  has  concentrated  its 
attention  in  the  past  few  years 
on  art  and  copy  quality  and  new 
sources  of  material  to  meet  the 
higher  and  more  exacting  stand¬ 
ards  of  newspapers,”  Dille  said. 


“Teena”  is  a  real  live  teener, 
complete  with  dress,  speech  and 
mannerism  that  spell  t-o-d-a-y. 
She  looks,  sounds,  thinks  and 
acts  in  authentic  modern  miss 
fashion.  Even  her  friends  are 
real  —  the  Beatles,  Herman’s 
Hermits,  Peter  and  Gordon,  the 
Dave  Clark  Five,  Sonny  &  Cher 
and  other  idols,  all  of  whom 
add  to  the  action  and  provide 
excitement  and  adventure  that 
surround  Teena. 

Teeners’  Tastes 

Tastes  of  teeners  dominate 
many  media  and  now  efforts  are 


associate  professors, 
assistant  professors, 
instnictors 


Bessie  Little  # 

plained  John  Osenenko,  execu-  jr 

tive  vicepresident  of  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate.  “Their 
thumbs-down  can  condemn 
or  anybody  to 
The  newspaper  must 
to  grow  against  the 

background  of  teen-age  rule.” 

Real-life  characters  (enter-  Willard  Colston 

tainers),  teen  contests,  boy-girl  Board  Chairman,  John  F. 
interest  are  interwoven  into  this  Dille  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Elkhart 
comic  concept.  In  one  contest,  (Ind.)  Truth  and  Mishawaka 
the  teenager  who  comes  nearest  Times,  stated  that  he  was 
to  having  Teena’s  measure-  pleased  that  “by  adding  news 
ments  will  be  given  a  whole  and  series  material  of  excep- 
set  of  clothes.  tional  quality  to  the  established 

Two  people  steeped  in  teen  columns,  comics  and  conven- 
lore  are  producing  the  bright  tional  features.  National  has 
new  comic.  The  cartoonist.  Bob  broadened  its  range  of  service.” 
Powell,  was  bom  (1916)  in  Buf-  Colston,  29,  joined  National 
falo,  and  was  graduated  from  in  1961  as  sales  promotion  man- 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  He  ager.  He  was  drafted  into  the 
was  a  school  athlete  and  is  now  Army  in  1962  and  served  as  a 
a  football  fan.  In  World  War  military  writer  in  Heidelberg, 
II  he  was  a  navigation  instruc-  Germany.  His  interests  are  con- 
tor.  He  and  his  family  live  on  servation  of  natural  resources, 
Long  Island  and  he’s  director  history  of  the  American  West. 
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Phone  or  write  for  samples 


M.  A.  Petti,  M.D.,  Editor 


1453  BLACKMORE  ROAD 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44118 
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SYNDICATES 

Comic  Page  Advice 
By  ‘Debbie  Deere’ 


The  daily  drama  of  romance, 
human  interest,  wit  and  wisdom 
that  captivates  millions  of  love¬ 
lorn  column  readers  across  the 
nation  will  soon  be  brought  to 
the  comic  pages  in  a  new  con¬ 
tinuity  strip. 

The  strip:  “Debbie  Deere.” 

The  artist :  Frank  Bolle. 

The  format:  Four-  and  five- 
column  size  daily;  half  and  one- 
third  standard  plus  full  tabloid 
Sundays. 

The  release:  May  30. 

The  distributor:  McNaught 
Syndicate. 


tinuity,  either  in  the  form  of 
special  letter  panels,  or  as  epi- 
s^es  of  the  story. 

While  not  shying  away  from 
some  of  the  controversial  issues 
reflected  in  today’s  personal  ad¬ 
vice  columns,  “Debbie  Deere”  is 
written  to  be  family  entertain¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  solutions 
Debbie  Deere  finds  for  her 
readers’  problems,  though  realis¬ 
tic,  will  be  presented  in  an  up¬ 
beat  fashion. 

The  idea  of  basing  a  strip  on 
the  career  of  a  lovelorn  writer 
is  the  brain  child  of  Charles  V. 


McAdams  Sr.,  president  of  Mc¬ 
Naught  Syndicate.  “Debbie 
Deere”  was  finally  conceived 
when  the  syndicate  found  Frank 
Bolle,  a  graduate  of  Pratt  In¬ 
stitute,  who  had  been  searching 
for  a  comic  strip  vehicle  of  his 
own  after  serving  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  several  other  artists.  He 
drew  fictional  Debbie  Deere  to 
resemble  his  wife,  Lori,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  equestrienne  and  for¬ 
mer  model. 

A1  Jaffee  was  retained  to 
develop  the  story  line. 


“Debbie  Deere”  centers  around 
the  professional  life  of  a  fictional 
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lady  lovelorn  columnist,  working 
for  one  of  the  big  dailies.  Her 
career  brings  her  in  contact  with 
starkly  dramatic  and  exciting 
situations,  whose  settings  range 
from  crowded  slum  tenements  to 
suburban  mansions. 

Two  Differences 

The  strip  incorporates  two 
departures  from  the  “soap 
opera”  concept: 

First,  instead  of  offering  a 
series  of  complicated  entangle¬ 
ments  of  its  plot,  each  “Debbie 
Deere”  episode  was  planned  with 
emphasis  on  variety,  brevity — all 
stories  will  take  five  weeks  or 
less — and  fast  action. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  reader  partici¬ 
pation  strip.  Readers  will  be 
encouraged  to  write  in  their  own 
problems.  Selections  from  the 
letters  will,  from  time  to  time, 
be  incorporated  into  the  con¬ 


Madcap  Jane  Trahey 
Makes  Readers  Laugh 


A  column  about  modern  liv¬ 
ing  from  a  New  Yorker’s  view¬ 
point  is  being  written  by  a  wom¬ 
an  who  is  an  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  fashion  consultant,  mad¬ 
cap  adventurer  and  wit. 

The  column:  “Jane  Trahey 
in  New  York.” 

The  columnist:  Jane  Trahey. 

The  format:  Weekly  column. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Jane  Trahey ’s  column  reflects 
her  insatiable  curiosity  and 
deals  with  such  diversified  top¬ 
ics  as  travel  abroad,  exotic 
household  pets,  fashions  for 
men,  women,  teens  and  tots; 
joys  and  perils  of  foreign  cui¬ 
sine,  gardening,  building  your 
own  garage,  modern  methods  of 
communication  (“Dollygrams” 
are  reported  as  an  improvement 
on  conventional  telegrams) , 
rural  versus  urban  living.  Her 
subject  is  not  New  York. 

Miss  Trahey  views  these  and 
other  aspects  of  contemparary 
life  with  breezy  good  humor.  She 
writes  regularly  for  women’s 
interest  magazines.  Her  novel, 
“Life  with  Mother  Superior,” 
appeared  as  a  Reader’s  Digest 
condensation,  was  a  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  selection  and  is 
a  motion  picture  (“The  Trouble 
with  Angels”)  starring  Rosalind 
Russell. 

Miss  Trahey  was  bom  in  Chi- 
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cago  (1923)  and  attended  a 
progressive  school.  At  Munde¬ 
lein  College,  she  earned  a  B.A. 
in  philosophy  and  then  went 
to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Tribune  Alumnus 

She  worked  in  the  library  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  was 
assistant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Neiman-Marcus  in 
Dallas.  She  headed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  Kayser  Roth 
in  New  York  before  starting  her 
own  ad  agency  on  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue.  She  handles  accounts  in 
fashion,  young  fry,  industry. 

But  if  that’s  not  enough,  you 
can  buy  “1,000  Names  and 
Where  to  Drop  Them,”  a  mad 
little  pamphlet  she  wrote  with 
Daren  Pierce  for  people  who 
don’t  know  what  to  say  at  cock¬ 
tail  parties. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

E.  W.  Scripps  Shouts 
His  Social  Protest 

By  Ray  Erwin 


I  PROTBST:  Selected  Disquisitions  of 
E.  W.  Scripps,  Edited  and  with  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Oliver 
Knight.  The  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press,  Madison.  May  20.  816 
pages.  Seven  illustrations.  $12.50. 

This  is  the  first  collection  of 
essays  on  numerous  topics  by  . 
E.  W.  Scripps,  the  newspaper 
publisher  who  built  the  first 
American  group  of  newspapers 
and  successful  private  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  Dr.  Oliver  Knight,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  after 
scanning  37,500  pages,  has  se¬ 
lected  92  of  the  500  “disquisi¬ 
tions”  written  by  Mr.  Scripps. 

Unpublished  Treasure 

Since  Mr.  Scripps’  death  in 
1926  only  fragments  have  been 
published,  so  this  vast  volume 
uncovers  buried  treasure  for  all 
professing  to  be  professional 
journalists. 

Foresight  was  as  acute  as  in¬ 
sight  with  E.  W.  Scripps.  A 
dramatic  example  is  his  ada¬ 
mant  refusal  to  publish  in  New 
York  City.  After  his  death,  his 
successors  spent  millions  on  the 
New  York  Telegram,  millions  to 
eliminate  New  York  World  com¬ 
petition,  millions  to  eliminate 
New  York  Sun  competition, 
more  millions  to  make  up  con¬ 
tinuing  losses  and  now  the  name 
Telegram  has  disappeared  for¬ 
ever.  The  huge  investors  are  left 
with  a  one-third  interest  in  a 
new  publishing  company  that 
has  been  unable  for  weeks  to 
publish  because  of  union  strikers 
and  that  alw'ays  can  be  stopped 
in  its  tracks  by  the  displeasure 
of  a  single  one  of  the  heads  of 
10  industrial  unions. 

Not  only  did  “E.  W.”  foresee 
and  avoid  debacles  in  his  own 
business  affairs,  but  also  he  ac¬ 
curately  predicted  America’s 
role  of  world  political  leadership 
away  back  in  1915. 

(“Within  two,  three,  or  four 
decades,  of  necessity,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  be  intervening 
in  all  international  and  world 
conflicts  as  may,  by  disturbing 
the  world’s  peace,  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.”) 

Advertiser*  Scorned 

The  sage  of  “Miramar”  was 
filled  with  scorn  for  and  fear  of 
advertisers  and  their  financial 
power.  He  urged  editors  found- 
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ing  new  newspapers  not  even  to 
solicit  any  advertising  for  a 
year.  He  regretfully  reported 
the  trend  to  “big  business”  in 
newspaper  publishing: 

“Out  of  every  dollar  expended 
by  newspaper  publishers,  on  the 
average  90  cents  is  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  and  only  10  cents 
is  spent  in  payment  for  news, 
instruction,  and  opinion-creat¬ 
ing.  The  poorest  paid  employees 
of  a  newspaper  are  the  men 
who  write.  The  largest  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  way  of  salaries  or 
commissions  are  paid  to  the  men 
who  sell  advertising  space.” 

The  Scripps  ideal  was  for  the 
newspaper  to  fulfill  its  high 
purpose  of  leading  and  serving 
the  people  and  influencing  the 
nation  itself.  He  wrote: 

“In  reality  journalism  is 
statesmanship.  The  government 
of  such  a  democracy  as  ours  is 
practically  a  government  by 
newspapers.  What  the  public 
know’s,  it  learns  through  the 
newspaper.  Whatever  the  bias  of 
the  public  mind  may  be,  it  is 
very  largely  the  result  of  news¬ 
paper  w’riters.” 

Scripps  Strictures 

Some  Scripps  strictures  to  a 
new  editor: 

“I  would  advise  you  to  begin 
your  course  as  editor  of  this  pa¬ 
per  with  one  object  and  only 
one  object  in  view  and  that  is  to 
serve  that  class  of  people  and 
only  that  class  of  people  from 
whom  you  cannot  even  hope  to 
derive  any  other  income  than 
the  one  cent  a  day  they  pay  you 
for  your  paper.  Be  honest  and 
fearless  with  them,  always 
without  regard  to  the  good  will 
or  the  ill  will  of  the  so-called 
business  community. 

“A  fearless  editor  has  in  his 
paper  a  more  powerful  w'eapon 
than  any  pistol.  If  he  has  cour¬ 
age  as  w'ell  as  a  good  conscience 
he  can  safely  defy  any  man  or 
any  combination  of  men  in  any 
community.” 

Howard’s  Rise 

The  above  was  written  in 
1911.  It’s  obvious  an  editor, 
however  courageous  and  con¬ 
scientious,  can’t  safely  defy  any 
man  (if  the  man  is  an  industrial 
labor  union  czar)  in  1966. 

Of  course,  the  oft-told  tale  of 
Roy  Howard’s  rapid  rise  is  re¬ 


corded  by  Mr.  Scripps,  who 
years  before  had  known  an  old 
highway  tollgate-keeper  near 
Cincinnati.  When  he  learned 
that  the  young  grandson  of  that 
old  functionary  was  w’orking  for 
him,  he  took  a  special  interest 
in  him.  “Certainly,  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  point  in  How'ard’s  career,  he 
owed  everything  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  tollgate-keeper’s 
grandson,”  he  wrote.  However, 
in  view  of  Howard’s  energy  and 
self-assertion,  it’s  likely  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  any 
event.  When  Scripps  first  met 
How'ard  at  “Miramar”  in  1908, 
here’s  how'  he  described  his 
young  employee: 

“He  was  a  striking  individual, 
veiy  small  of  stature,  a  large 
head  and  speaking  countenance, 
and  eyes  that  appeared  to  be 
windows  for  a  rather  unusual 
intellect.  His  manner  was  force¬ 
ful,  and  the  reverse  from  mod¬ 
est.  Gall  w’as  w’ritten  all  over 
his  face.  It  w'as  in  every  tone 
and  every  word  he  voiced. 
There  was  ambition,  self-re¬ 
spect,  and  forcefulness  oozing 
out  of  every  pore  of  his  body.” 

By  1916,  while  Howard  was 
still  in  his  20s,  his  earnings,  in¬ 
cluding  his  United  Press  stock 
appreciation,  amounted  to  $122,- 
000  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
his  millionaire  destiny. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Only  One  Principle 


A  collection  of  more  than  300 
anecdotes  garnered  by  Norton 
Mockridge,  United  Feature  Syn- 
dicate  columnist,  are  recounted 
in  “A  Funny  Thing  Happened 
.  . .”  (Fawcett  Gold  Medal  Book. 
Paperback.  50c). 


Frederick  C.  Russell,  who 
writes  the  motorists’  colunui, 
“Riding  With  Russell,”  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
and  three  foi’eign  countries  by 
the  Russell  Service  (254  Fern 
St.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
06119),  is  the  author  of  his  fifth 
book,  “Fred  Russell’s  Car  Care” 
(Fawcett,  Paperback.  75c). 


Philip  L.  Geyelin,  a  (Foil 
Street  Journal  correspondent, 
has  WTitten  a  highly  critical 
book  about  the  President’s  han¬ 
dling  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is 
“Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
World”  (Praeger.  June  9.  $5.95). 
One  chapter  recounts  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  poor  press  relations. 


What  was  the  principle  upon 
w'hich  Scripps  built  the  success 
of  his  multiple  new'spapers,  his 
wire  service  and  his  newspaper 
syndicates  ?  “I  have  not  a  whole 
series  of  journalistic  principles. 
I  have  only  one  principle,  and 
that  is  represented  by  an  effort 
to  make  it  harder  for  the  rich  to 
grow'  richer  and  easier  for  the 
poor  to  keep  from  growing 
poorer.” 

His  vigilant  independence  for 
himself  and  for  his  newspapers 
w’as  proclaimed  in  these  warn¬ 
ing  words:  “In  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  newspaper’s  entire  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  newspaper  should  be  so  con¬ 
ducted  that  its  revenue  from  the 
advertising  class  will  be  the 
smallest  possible  that  that  class 
can  afford  to  get  on  with.” 

E.  W.  Scripps’  disquisitions 
are  as  persuasive  and  pertinent 
today  as  when  they  were  first 
written  by  a  remarkable  thinker 
and  fearless  rebel.  All  men,  and 
more  especially  newspapermen, 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Knight  for 
collecting  and  publishing  these 
provocative  and  controversial 
“protests”  anew.  They  are 
strong  medicine,  heady  medi¬ 
cine,  curative  medicine,  preven¬ 
tive  medicine. 


Bobbs-Merrill  will  publish  in 
January  “Freedom  of  the  Press. 
Vol.  1 — From  Zenger  to  Jeffer¬ 
son”  (Edited  by  Leonard  W. 
Levy.  $7.50)  and  “Freedom  of 
the  Press.  Vol.  2 — From  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  the  Warren  Court" 
(Edited  by  Harold  L.  Nelson. 
$7.50). 


James  Cameron,  newspaper 
correspondent,  is  the  author  of 
“Here  Is  Your  Enemy:  James 
Cameron’s  Complete  Report 
from  North  Viet  Nam”  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston.  May  24. 
$3.95). 


Popular  prescription:  All 
newsmen  need  a  good  dose  of 
good  old  Doc  Scripps’  bitters 
and  tonics. 


Media  information  concerning 
key  personnel,  deadlines  and  edi¬ 
tors’  preferences  for  submitting 
material  and  100  photos  are  in 
“Publicist’s  Guide  To  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  Nine  Bay  Area 
Counties”  (1873  W.  San  Carlos 
St.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95128.  $7.50. 
Updated  materials  will  be  avail¬ 
able  between  issues  for  $1.50). 
The  book  is  by  Gene  Beley,  who 
is  doing  graduate  work  for  hii 
master’s  in  journalism  at  UCLA, 
and  Jack  Watts.  Mr.  Beley  was 
graduated  from  San  Jose  State 
and  then  worked  14  months  as 
special  editions  editor  of  the 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times  and 
San  Leandro  (Calif.)  Mommg 
News.  Newsmen  contributing 
articles  to  the  book  include  Don¬ 
ald  White,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  financial  editor;  Norm 
Bowman,  San  Jose  Mercury  fi¬ 
nancial  editor;  Winn  Currier, 
San  Leandro  Morning  News 
editor. 
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press  Is  Barred 
At  Libel  Hearing 
In  Pearson  Case 

Washington 

Pre-trial  examination  of  the 
principals  in  U.  S.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd’s  $5  million 
libel  suit  against  columnists 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander¬ 
son  will  be  conducted  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  a  lawyer’s  office. 

Federal  Judge  Alexander 
HoltzofF  ruled  this  week  that  the 
Connecticut  Democrat’s  attor¬ 
neys  may  bar  newsmen  from  the 
hearings  when  the  depositions 
are  taken.  However,  the  infor¬ 
mation  will  become  available  to 
the  press  when  it  is  filed  in 
court. 

The  case  may  not  reach  the 
trial  calendar  here  for  two  or 
three  years.  Dodd’s  lawyer, 
John  F.  Sonnett,  argued  before 
Judge  Holtzoff  that  the  column¬ 
ists  would  have  a  field  day  “try¬ 
ing  the  case  in  the  newspapers’’ 
if  reporters  had  access  to  the 
pre-trial  inquiry  material. 

Dodd  sued  the  writers  on  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
which  he  was  accused  of  official 
misconduct.  The  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  is  investigating  the 
Senator’s  use  of  funds  and  other 
affairs,  at  his  request. 

Pearson  has  filed  a  suit  for 
$2.6  million  libel  damages 
against  George  Christopher,  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination  in 
California.  He  alleged  that 
Christopher  had  caused  nearly 
a  score  of  California  newspapers 
to  omit  two  Pearson  columns 
dealing  with  Christopher’s  dairy 
business.  The  columnist  asserted 
that  his  reputation  had  been 
impaired. 

Religion  News  Prize 

Boston 

Dan  L.  Thrapp  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  received  the 
James  O.  Supple  Award  of  the 
Religious  Newswriters  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week.  He  got  a 
citation  and  $100.  David  Runge 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  was 
elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

• 

Sues  Capote 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Richard  S.  Parr,  a  former 
Kansas  City  Star  reporter,  has 
filed  suit  here  against  Truman 
Capote,  the  author,  to  collect 
$10,000  and  10  percent  of  the 
royalties  on  his  book  “In  Cold 
Blood”.  He  claimed  Capote 
promised  to  pay  him  for  helping 
in  preparation  of  the  best-sell¬ 
ing  non-fiction  novel. 
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Ohio  Group  May  Buy 
Mutual  Radio  Network 

An  Ohio  group  that  operates 
a  telephone  directory  advertis¬ 
ing  company  has  taken  an  op¬ 
tion  to  purchase  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  on  or 
about  July  1.  The  price  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  $3.1  million  for 
the  radio  network  that  has  515 
affiliates. 

Principals  in  the  newly 
formed  Delaware  corporation, 
Mutual  Industries  Inc.,  include 
John  P.  Fraim,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  L.  M.  Berry  &  Co., 
Dayton;  and  his  father-in-law, 
Loren  M.  Berry,  principal 
owner  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
pany. 

MBS,  established  in  1934 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
WGN  as  a  key  member,  has 
been  under  several  ownerships, 
the  latest  being  that  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  St.  Paul  since  1960. 
Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  president, 
is  expected  to  remain  in  that 
capacity  after  the  Berry  inter¬ 
ests  take  over  the  ownership. 
• 

CIP  Will  lucrease 
Newsprint  Output 

Montreal 

A  $50  million  project  to  ex¬ 
pand  newsprint  capacity  and  to 
improve  efficiency  at  the  Can¬ 
adian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  mill  in  Gatineau,  Que. 
has  been  announced  by  I.  H. 
Peck,  president  of  the  company. 

The  program  over  a  period  of 
26  months  includes  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  new  machine  with  a 
trim  width  of  360  inches.  It  is 
designed  to  operate  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basis  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  180,000  tons. 

• 

Family  Trustee 

Marshall  Field  V  has  become 
family  trustee  under  the  trust 
dated  1952  which  owns  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News.  The  trust  instrument  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  on  May  13,  his 
25th  birthday.  Other  trustees 
are  George  B.  Young,  Edward 

I.  Farley,  and  Howard  Seitz. 

• 

IPI  Group  Elects 

Montreal 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  at  a 
meeting  here  this  week.  Hugh 
N.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick  (N. 

J. )  Home  News,  was  named 
vicechairman,  and  W.  P.  Hobby 
Jr.,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 
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Joins  New  Paper 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

Edward  Frank,  formerly  on 
the  news  staffs  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Syracuse  and  Rochester 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  news  editor  of  TO¬ 
DAY,  the  new  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  serving  the  Cape 
Kennedy  Area.  He  came  here 
from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  where 
he  was  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor. 

Ra(lio>tv  Colummiiist 

Chicago 

Dean  Gysel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  tv  and  radio  columnist 
at  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bob  Smith  who  is  now 
a  sportscaster  for  WMAQ-tv 
and  radio.  Gysel  had  been  an 
assistant  city  editor. 


Printers  Settle 

(  Continued  from  page  13) 

ment  into  funds  would  not  be 
diminished  as  a  result  of  merger 
dismissals; 

•  A  $333,000  payment  for  the 
right  to  transfer  type  matter 
from  one  newspaper  to  another 
without  having  it  reset.  This 
meant  that  an  advertisement  or 
editorial  matter  set  for  the 
morning  newspaper  could  be 
used  in  the  afternoon  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  without  being 
reproduced  as  “bogus”; 

•  Continued  publish  payment, 
at  the  same  rate  as  under  the 
previous  contract,  for  the  right 
to  feed  wire  service  stock-table 
tape  into  typesetting  machines. 
Payment  of  $41,000,  covering 
from  now  to  March  30,  1967, 
will  be  made,  the  facility  being 
used  only  by  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper; 

•  Agreement  to  pay  $25,000 
to  guarantee  union  payment  of 
sick-leave  compensation,  holi¬ 
day  pay,  jury-duty  pay  and  be¬ 
reavement  leave  to  displaced 
printers. 

Powers  noted  that  the  print¬ 
ers  under  the  terms  of  their 
contract  are  entitled  to  three 
weeks  severance  pay.  This 
would  cost  the  publishers 
$192,000. 

Total  cost  of  the  new  items 
is  $913,000.  Addition  of  the 
regular  severance  brings  the 
total  to  $1,105,000. 

Meyer  described  the  settle¬ 
ment  as  “a  good  clean  agree¬ 
ment  which  will  allow  us  com¬ 
posing  room  freedom  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  produce  competi¬ 
tively.” 

A  major  gain  is  the  pooling 
of  composing  rooms  into  one 
for  the  three  newspapers. 


Life  Magazine  Editor 
Wins  Aviation  Award 

Keith  Wheeler,  a  Life  Maga¬ 
zine  editor,  was  named  winner 
of  the  James  J.  Strebig  Me¬ 
morial  Award  presented  by  the 
Aviation/Space  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  excellence  in  the 
coverage  of  aviation  during 
1965.  He  will  receive  the  honor 
at  AWA’s  annual  meeting  and 
news  conferences  May  23-26  in 
New  York  City. 

The  award,  named  in  behalf 
of  the  late  aviation  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  goes  to 
Wheeler  for  his  story,  “Building 
the  XB-70,”  in  the  January  15, 
1965,  issue  of  Life. 

The  Strebig  Award,  sponsored 
by  Fairchild  Hiller  Corporation, 
includes  a  $300  honorarium  and 
a  plaque. 

• 

Business  Manager 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Robert  J.  McCullough  has 
been  appointed  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Greenwich  Time.  He 
has  been  classified  advertising 
manager  since  May,  1959,  com¬ 
ing  here  from  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate.  His  father, 
the  late  Edmund  M.  McCul¬ 
lough,  was  editor  of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

Fulhright 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

Fulbright  said  “the  press.  .  . 
has  some  responsibility  for  con¬ 
veying  the  essence  of  messages 
and  not  just  those  parts  which 
lend  themselves  to  controversy. 
The  failure  at  times  to  do  so 
is  my  only  important  complaint 
about  the  press  and  I  hope  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  my  com¬ 
plaint  has  to  do  with  what  is 
emphasized,  not  what  is  criti¬ 
cized.” 

The  Senator  said  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner 
April  28  that  America  “is  show¬ 
ing  some  signs  of  that  fatal 
presumption,  that  over-exten¬ 
sion  of  power  and  mission, 
which  brought  ruin  to  ancient 
Athens,  to  Napoleonic  France 
and  to  Nazi  Germany.” 

Now,  he  regrretted  saying  that 
because  he  neglected  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  was  talking  about 
the  extent,  not  the  character,  of 
a  nation’s  aspirations — ”  the 
distinction  between  Hitler’s  de¬ 
sire  for  conquest  and  America’s 
desire  to  do  good  in  the  world 
seemed  to  me  so  obvious  as  to  be 
unnecessary  to  mention.” 

The  reports  of  his  talk,  he 
complained,  failed  to  include 
the  next  sentence  in  which  he 
declared  the  process  had  just 
begun  but  the  Viet  Nam  war 
could  only  accelerate  it. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COMMUNITY  RESPONSE 

(Second  of  Two  Articles) 


By  Rick  Friedman 

In  February,  the  first  Negro 
family  moved  into  Johnson 
County,  Kansas,  a  suburb  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  re¬ 
action  was  instantaneous.  Cars 
streamed  by  the  house,  pickets 
appeared  on  the  lawn,  police 
had  to  block  off  the  street. 

The  incident  occurred  in  the 
circulation  area  of  the  weekly 
Squire  Newspapers  —  Country 
Squire,  Village  Squire,  Lea¬ 
wood  Squire,  Overland  Squire. 
In  an  editorial,  the  group’s 
publisher,  Tom  Leathers, 
claimed  other  news  media  had 
held  the  Negro  family  up  as  a 
freak  and  brought  on  the  demon¬ 
strations. 

According  to  Leathers,  the 
reaction  from  his  readers  to  this 
editorial  was  startling.  “The 
letters  and  phone  calls  I  got 
didn’t  say  that  the  people  had 
changed  their  attitudes  against 
integration,”  he  said.  “It  was 
just  that  they  believed  the  Negro 
family  had  the  right  to  privacy 
and  fairness.  I  received  89 
letters  in  support  of  my  editorial 
— only  4  against  it. 

“This  was  the  first  time  I 
realized  there  might  be  a  chance 
to  be  of  value  in  the  field  of  fair 
housing.  1  realized  that  people 
weren’t  so  narrow-minded  and 
blindly  prejudiced  as  I  had 
thought,  that  they  meant  it  when 
they  went  to  church  services 
on  Sunday.” 

Fair  Housing 

A  fair  housing  pledge  drive 
was  already  being  organized,  set 
for  Sunday,  March  13.  In  the 
weeks  that  preceded  it,  the 
Squire  newspapers  carried  eight 
letters  from  readers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  about  evenly  divided.  The 
only  other  mention  of  the  fair 
housing  drive  was  in  stories 
of  meetings. 

Both  Tom  Leathers  and  his 
editor,  Jean  Glenn,  served  as 
moderator  for  fair  housing  de¬ 
bates,  “We  made  it  a  point  not 
to  appear  as  panelists  where  we 
would  get  in  the  middle  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  debating,” 
Leathers  said.  “We  weren’t 
afraid  to  appear  in  public  lead¬ 
ing  a  discussion  of  fair  hous¬ 
ing.  But  we  didn’t  want  to  be¬ 
come  identified  as  pushers  of  the 
campaign.  For  a  newsman  to  go 
too  far  too  early  is  to  commit 
fair  housing  suicide.  It’s  far 
better  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  right  time  to  speak.  Then  it 
will  do  some  good.” 

In  the  Squire  Newspapers  of 


March  3,  Leathers  got  a  photog- 
rapher-adv'ertiser  to  carry  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Leathers’  son,  David,  in 
an  ad.  Tom  wanted  to  show 
David  as  a  typical,  normal  boy 
for  a  particular  i-eason. 

Leller  to  Son 

In  the  next  issue  of  March  10, 
Leathers  devoted  his  personal 
column  to  “A  Letter  to  My  Son.” 
Its  message  was,  in  part: 

“Since  you’re  only  10  years 
old,  you’ve  never  actually  had  to 
decide  whether  you’d  accept  or 
reject  a  Neprro  who  might  move 
into  our  neighborhood.  But  then, 
you  know,  I  never  have  either — 
and  I’m  38! 

“It’s  not  an  easy  job  to  pub¬ 
licly  say  you’re  for  or  against 
Fair  Housing.  It’s  something 
that  almost  all  of  us  would  like 
to  back  away  from.  And  I’m  no 
different.  I’d  prefer  not  to  face 
it.  .  .  . 

“As  a  newspaperman,  it’s  even 
harder  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
question.  Many  of  my  adver¬ 
tisers,  my  readers — as  well  as 
my  close  friends — are  lined  up 
on  one  side  of  the  fence.  My 
decision  carries  beyond  being 
buried  in  a  long  listing  of  names 
in  an  advertisement.  Instead,  it 
jumps  out  at  you  in  my  news¬ 
papers. 

“Being  a  creature  of  habit. 
I’d  have  to  admit  that  I  would 
prefer  to  keep  things  the  way 
they  are  —  all  other  things 
equal.  .  .  . 

“But  what  happens  if  I  don’t 
sign?  W’hat’s  the  alternative? 

“1.  By  not  signing,  I  would  say 
that  I  reject  the  principles  of 
fairness  as  they  relate  to 
housing.  To  our  neighbors,  to 
the  community,  it  would  say 
nothing  else. 

“2.  By  not  signing,  I  would  be 
telling  others  that  I  might  panic, 
might  run,  might  sell  out  cheap 
if  and  when  a  Negro  family 
moved  in  nearby.  That  approach 
— if  widely  practiced — could 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
home  values  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood — if  integration  comes. 

“3.  By  not  signing.  I’d  be 
showing  those  who  might  bring 
violence,  might  stir  up  trouble, 
that  I  won’t  add  my  name  to 
those  who  would  desist  such 
tactics. 

“4.  Most  of  all,  if  I  don’t  sign. 
I’m  showing  the  full-time  haters 
who  would  stir  us  up,  that 
they’re  right — that  we’re  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  problems  of  the 
world,  and  happily  smug  in  our 


affluent  community. 

“So,  David,  if  I’m  taking  a 
nap  Sunday  when  the  door  bell 
rings,  be  sure  and  wake  me  up.” 

Hard  to  Knock 

Leathers  says  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  family  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  communication  that’s  easy 
for  all  parents  to  understand. 
“More  than  that,”  he  said,  “I 
had  a  right  to  preach  a  little  to 
my  boy.  I  could  say  things  to 
him  that  I  couldn’t  say  directly 
to  adults.  What  right  has  Tom 
Leathers — publisher  or  not — to 
tell  adults  that  they  should  sign 
something  as  personal  as  a  fair 
housing  pledge?  But  Tom 
Leathers,  the  father  has  every 
right  to  write  to  his  own  son.” 

Leathers  said  he  got  80  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  and  only  one 
that  was  critical  of  the  column. 
Also,  there  were  more  than  150 
complimentary  phone  calls  and 
only  two  critical  ones. 

“People  who  were  opposed  to 
integration,”  he  said,  “called 
me  to  say  they  were  wavering  a 
bit  about  the  fair  housing 
pledge.  Others  called  to  say  that 
I’d  changed  their  minds,  that 
they  were  going  to  sign  after 
all.” 

Johnson  County,  he  remarked, 
has  the  sixth  highest  per  capita 
income  of  counties  in  the  United 
States.  “Such  areas  as  Johnson 
County  normally  are  the 
staunchest  opponents  of  fair 
housing.  If  a  newspaper  pushes 
too  hard  for  fair  housing — right 
or  wrong — it  can  be  fatal  to  the 
present  and  future  influence  of 
that  paper,”  Leathers  said. 

“On  the  other  hand,  people 
believe  in  fairness — even  those 
who  don’t  believe  in  equality.  If 
you  find  an  unusual  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject — keeping  in 
mind  the  word  fairness — you 
may  find  the  key  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  smoothing  the  way  for 
a  fair  housing  campaign.” 

(lood  Response 

The  fair  housing  drive  was  a 
success.  About  14  percent  of  the 
families  contacted  in  the  area 
signed  the  pledges. 

“Officials  hadn’t  set  a  goal  but 
five  percent  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  them,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  commented.  “In  the  areas 
my  papers  serve,  the  number  of 
signers,  in  percentage,  was  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  any 
other  part  of  Greater  Kansas 
City.” 

Looking  back,  Tom  Leathers 
says  he’s  glad  he  handled  it  the 
way  he  did.  “If  I  had  barged 
right  in  with  a  scholarly, 
preachy  editorial,”  he  remarked, 
“I  would  have  been  dead.  But  by 
waiting  for  the  right  way  and 
the  right  moment  to  talk  about 
it,  I  feel  that  I  accomplished 
what  good  I  set  out  to  do.” 


First  16  Named 
In  Hall  of  Fame 

Indianapolis 

The  Indiana  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame,  sponsored  by  the  local 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  was 
established  May  12  in  the 
Indianapolis  Press  Club.  The 
first  16  names  are  on  the  plaque. 

Of  the  Hoosier-born  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  being  honored,  the 
only  one  now  living  is  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  an  SDX  founder  and 
publisher  of  newspapers  ij 
Indiana  and  Arizona. 

Others  are: 

Elihu  Stout,  1782-1860, 
founder  of  Indiana’s  first  news¬ 
paper  at  Vincennes. 

John  Scott,  1793-1838,  founder 
of  the  Potawatami  &  Miami 
Times. 

Isaac  M.  Brown,  1821-1891, 
Columbus  Republican. 

Schuyler  A.  Colfax,  1823-1885, 
South  Bend  newspaperman  who 
became  Vice  President. 

John  B.  Stoll,  1843-1926,  edi¬ 
tor-manager  of  the  Sotith  Bend 
Times. 

Samuel  E.  Morss,  1852-1903, 
Fort  Wayne  Gazette. 

Hilton  U.  Browm,  1859-1858, 
Indianapolis  News. 

Frederick  A.  Miller,  1868- 
1954,  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  1878-1958, 
Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute 
reporter  who  became  a  diplomat 

Gilbert  Forbes,  1904-1961, 
Indianapolis  radio  newscaster. 

George  A.  and  Jacob  Page 
Chapman,  founders  of  the 
Wabash  Enquirer. 

Kent  Ckxiper,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  many 
years. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  co-founder 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps-Howard 
war  correspondent. 

Promotion  Manager 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

George  M.  Huntingdon,  of  the 
advertising  department  staff  at 
the  Patriot-News  Newspapers, 
has  been  named  promotion  and 
research  manager  for  the  mom- 
ing-evening-Sunday  combina¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Wilbert 
Stremmel,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

• 

From  Carrier  to  CD 

Bristol,  Pa. 

A  carrier  boy  16  years  ago, 
Grover  Friend  is  now  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Buckt 
County  Courier-Times  and  its 
affiliated  newspaper,  the  Burl¬ 
ington  County  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Don  C.  Hayman,  who 
died  April  25. 
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formal.  Typical  comments  were: 
“We  work  closely  with  journal¬ 
ism  departments  in  colleges  and 
universities”  and  “we  have  close 
relationships  with  .  .  .  colleges 
in  area.”  “Recruiting  .  ,  . 

through  teachers  well  known  to 
us  requires  less  expense.” 

4)  The  newspapers  reporting 
that  they  receive  applications 
from  an  abundance  of  college 
graduates  each  year  far  out¬ 
numbered  the  few  who  stated 
that  they  had  difficulties  re¬ 
cruiting  college  graduates. 

The  survey  did  not  attempt 
to  measure  the  success  or  failure 
of  newspapers  in  recruiting 
those  college  graduates  who 
ranked  highest  in  their  classes. 
Thus,  although  many  news¬ 
papers  may  find  it  relatively 
easy  to  recruit  college  graduates, 
the  question  remains,  and  it 
should  be  explored  further,  the 
report  stated,  are  newspapers 
getting  their  share  of  the  best 
talent  graduating  each  year?  If 
not,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
newspapers  to  do  better  by 
taking  on  more  aggressive  on- 
campus  recruitment  programs. 

Section  on  Copyboys 

In  a  section  on  copyboys,  the 
report  said  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  are  the  prime  source  of 
copyboys  among  the  smaller  and 
larger  newspapers.  Some  papers 
commented  that  they  employed 
college  students  as  copyboys,  but 
the  share  of  newspapers  seeking 
to  hire  copyboys  from  the  ranks 
of  college  graduates  was  quite 
small. 

Women  are  competing  with 
men  for  copyboy  (or  girl)  posi¬ 
tions  as  shown  in  the  tabulation 
on  the  question:  Do  you  employ 
any  women  in  this  category  as 
copygirls? 

39  percent  responded  “yes,” 
45.5  “no.” 

Comments  received  about 
copyboys  and  their  place  in  the 
recruitment  area  indicated  that 
very  few  newspapers  consider 
the  copyboy  position  as  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  a  reporter’s  as¬ 
signment.  Except  for  part-time 
employment,  it  was  generally 
stated  that  the  type  of  person 
being  sought  for  reporters,  copy 
readers,  etc.  are  overly-qualified 
for  the  copyboy  job  and  such 
assignments  were  a  waste  of 
talent. 

The  practice  of  employing 
high  school  and  college  students 
and  teachers  in  various  types  of 
intern  programs  and  as  tempor¬ 
ary  and  part-time  help  is  almost 
universal.  The  smaller  papers 
appear  to  follow  this  practice  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  larger 


papers.  College  students  are 
utilized  in  intern  programs  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  high 
school  students.  While  journal¬ 
ism  majors  showed  up  fre¬ 
quently,  they  were  not  sought 
exclusively  by  many  newspapers. 

Most  In  Reporter  Jobs 

Campus  recruiting  was  re¬ 
ported  as  one  method  of  employ¬ 
ing  interns.  Direct  application 
by  the  intern  is  most  common, 
however.  Referrals  by  professors 
or  placement  officers  was  next, 
recruiting  on  campus  ranked 
third.  Interns  are  assigned  as 
reporter  trainees  by  78  percent. 
Rotation  into  different  positions 
was  done  by  28.8  percent,  10.5 
assign  interns  as  copy  readers 
and  12  percent  put  them  on  copy¬ 
boy  jobs.  Multiple  answers  put 
the  score  over  100  percent  in 
this  category. 

The  survey  indicated  that 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  were 
active  during  1965  in  recruiting 
and  hiring  experienced  journal¬ 
ists.  Reporter  classifications  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  hiring.  Copy 
readers  and  copy  editors  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Good  copy  readers,  copy  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  now  as  compared  to 
two  years  ago  as  shown  by  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question:  Are  you 
experiencing  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  people  in  .  .  . 
various  categories  now  than  you 
did  two  years  ago?  Nearly  40 
percent  of  smaller  papers  an¬ 
swered  yes  on  copy  readers,  47.1 
on  copy  editors  and  48.8  on  re¬ 
porters.  Affirmative  responses 
by  larger  newspapers  showed: 
61.7,  copy  readers,  61.7  copy  edi¬ 
tors,  36.7  reporters,  29.4  spe¬ 
cialty  writers,  16.1  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  19.1  artists. 

Answers  on  Openings 

Here  are  the  answers  on 
whether  newspapers  currently 
have  openings  in  their  editorial 
departments : 

Smaller  newspapers:  re¬ 
porters,  48  percent;  copy  editors, 
25.3,  and  copy  readers  22.8. 

Larger  papers :  reporters, 
48.5;  copy  editors,  32.3;  copy 
readers,  47. 

To  a  question  whether  editors 
anticipate  more  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  good  newspaper  people 
in  the  future  the  response 
showed  51.3  percent  in  assent. 
Other  survey  findings: 

It  is  rare  when  an  experienced 
journalist  is  brought  into  a 
newspaper’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  from  some  other  media  or 
some  other  field.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  experienced  reporter 
or  copy  reader,  etc.  by  one  news¬ 
paper  means  that  some  other 
newspaper  has  lost  an  experi¬ 
enced  employe. 

Within  the  “farm  system” 
that  exists  between  newspapers. 


there  appears  to  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  mobility  of  editorial  person¬ 
nel.  A  share  of  this  mobility  is 
caused  by  individuals  seeldng 
better  positions  on  larger  news¬ 
papers  and  bigger  opportunities 
and  higher  salaries.  The  other 
major  factor  is  the  continuing 
proselyting  of  each  other’s  em¬ 
ployes  engaged  in  by  news¬ 
papers. 

Higher  Pay  Important 

Higher  salaries  naturally  pay 
an  important  note  in  this  mobil¬ 
ity  of  experienced  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  this  connection,  the 
survey  asked  the  question:  In 
the  case  of  those  you  seek  out, 
how  often  do  you  offer  them  a 
salary  increase  to  obtain  their 
services?  Combined  (small  and 
larger  newspapers)  percentages 
were:  Frequently,  38.2;  some¬ 
times,  24.1;  always,  20.9;  seldom, 
8.4  and  never,  2.1. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  talent 
desired,  it  is  not  uncommon  that 
newspapers  will  pay  the  new 
employe  a  higher  rate  than  the 
established  scale  for  employes 
already  on  the  staff,  the  report 
pointed  out.  This  is  more  com¬ 
mon  on  the  larger  newspapers 
as  shown  in  the  survey  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question:  Do  such 
increases  go  beyond  your  estab¬ 
lished  scale  for  the  current 
staff?:  Seldom,  smaller  papers, 
39  percent;  larger,  32.3;  never, 
smaller,  31.7 ;  larger,  19.1 ;  some¬ 
times,  smaller,  16.3 ;  larger,  29.4 ; 
always,  smaller,  0.0 ;  larger,  4.4 ; 
frequently,  smaller,  2.4;  larger, 
7.3. 

Editors  consider  formal  train¬ 
ing  programs  valuable  for  edi¬ 
torial  personnel,  the  survey  dis¬ 
covered,  but  a  much  smaller 
share  indicated  that  their  news¬ 
papers  had  such  programs.  Lack 
of  formal  training  programs  is 
not  confined  to  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Smaller  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  even  less  frequency  of 
formal  training  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Larger  newspapers  indi¬ 
cated  a  higher  share  with  formal 
training  in  other  departments 
but  still  less  than  a  majority  had 
such  programs.  " 

Concerning  special  reasons 
w'hy  no  formalized  training  is 
conducted  in  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  42.4  indicated  lack  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  do  the  training,  12 
reported  the  need  doesn’t  exist, 
and  9.5  said  the  value  of  such 
training  was  doubtful.  11  per¬ 
cent  said  they  lacked  budget  for 
training.  Editors  themselves,  66 
percent,  have  carried  the  edito¬ 
rial  training  load.  Training  is 
provided  interns  by  36.1  per¬ 
cent,  reporters  31.9,  copy 
readers,  21.5  and  for  editors, 
14.1.  About  10  percent  said  they 
formally  train  copyboys. 

Less  than  a  majority  of  the 
newspapers  stated  they  were 
involved  in  training. 


ASNE  PANELS 

Travel  and  Trade 
Exchange  With 
China  Urged 

Montreal 

A  policy  of  allowing  free 
travel  between  Red  China  and 
the  United  States  and  opening 
of  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  recommended  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  this  week  by 
James  S.  Duncan,  a  retired 
government  official  and  indus¬ 
trialist.  He  participated  in  a 
panel  moderated  by  J.  Edward 
Murray  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  with  Charles  Taylor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and 
Roy  Faibish,  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

We  Shouldn’t  Be  Fooled 

Duncan  said  China  and  not 
the  United  States  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two 
countries.  He  praised  the 
Chinese  as  Intelligent,  with  a 
dedication  to  personal  sacrifice, 
but,  he  warned  the  audience  not 
to  be  fooled  by  the  Peking 
government  which,  “is  spreading 
the  seeds  of  dissent  and  fanning 
the  fiames  of  rebellion  in  under¬ 
developed  countries.” 

Taylor,  who  spent  18  months 
in  China,  said  he  couldn’t  speak 
with  certainty  of  what’s  going 
on  there  because  “foreigners 
really  dont  find  out  anything  the 
Chinese  don’t  want  them  to 
know  about.” 

Fabish  listed  three  issues  that 
Chinese  intellectuals  hold  as 
complaints  against  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  American 
policy  on  Taiwan,  the  Korean 
War  and  Viet  Nam.  He  gained 
the  impression  that  if  America 
insists  on  total  victory  in  Viet 
Nam  the  Chinese  would  have  to 
intervene.  But  if  this  stand  is 
not  taken  he  doubts  there  will 
be  intervention  because  China 
is  too  pre-occupied  with  its  own 
sociological-economic  problems. 
*  *  * 

Provincial  .Autononiy 

Quebec  Prime  Minister  Jean 
Lesage  told  the  editors  Quebec 
must  be  systematically  opposed 
to  any  federal  move,  that  re¬ 
duces,  in  fact,  or  attacks  the 
field  of  provincial  jurisdiction. 

“We  are  not  defending  the 
autonomy  of  the  provinces 
simply  because  it  is  a  question 
of  principle  but  rather  because 
autonomy,  to  us,  is  the  basic 
condition,  not  of  our  survival 
which  is  assured  from  now  on, 
but  of  our  assertion  as  a 
people,”  he  declared. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Watkins  Heads 
New  England 
Dailies  Group 

Boston 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  publisher 
of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  president  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Daily  New'spaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  this  week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.) 


Want  Ad  Specialists: 
‘Red  Berets  Are  Here 


“The  Red  Berets  Are  Here,”  manager  of  the  Bulletin,  said 
headlined  a  full  page  ad  in  full  the  Red  Berets  created  a  great 
color  in  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  esprit  de  corps  and  enthusiasm 
letin,  Friday,  May  6.  It  was  the  among  the  phone  room  girls, 
introduction  of  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  program 
where  all  Bulletin  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  phone  room  ad  solici¬ 
tors  were  identified  by  wearing 
a  Red  Beret  with  an  em¬ 
broidered  emblem  naming  them 
want  ad  specialists. 


Hears!  Paper’s 
Medical  Series 
Wins  2nd  Prize 


Alex  Troffey 

UPI  Names  Troflfey 

A  second  major  award  came  "I'®  New  PR  Position 
to  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Alex  Troffey  has  been  ap- 
American  this  week  for  its  pointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
series,  “Your  Health  and  Medi-  lations  and  advertising  for 
cine,”  which  ran  between  Oct.  10  United  Press  International,  it 
and  Nov.  9,  1965.  is  announced  by  Mims  Thoma- 

Already  cited  by  the  American  son,  president. 

Medical  Association  and  given  In  the  newly-created  position, 
its  Medical  Journalism  Award,  he  will  be  responsible  for  co- 
the  series  written  by  Mrs.  Joann  ordinating  the  relationships  be- 
Rodgers  and  Louis  Linley  re-  tween  UPI  and  the  newspaper 
ceived  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  and  broadcasting  media  it 
Journalism  Aw’ard  at  a  luncheon  serves,  as  well  as  the  public 
May  18  in  New  York.  interest  aspects  of  its  domestic 

The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  and  foreign  operations.  His 
Foundation  presented  a  prize  of  headquarters  wdll  be  New  York. 
$2,500,  an  engraved  citation  and  Troffey,  46,  in  public  relations 
a  statuette  of  the  Winged  Vic-  for  15  years,  has  been  communi- 
tory  of  Samothrace  to  the  Hearst  cations  manager  and  public  re¬ 
newspaper  and  the  two  re-  lations  coordinator  for  Kaiser 
porters.  Their  15-part  series  Industries  Corporation  of  Oak- 
surveyed  man’s  major  diseases  land,  California.  He  was  a  news 
and  physical  disorders.  correspondent  and  business  rep- 

The  winner  in  the  Lasker  resentative  for  UPI  for  eight 
competition  for  magazine  years  prior  to  and  following 
writing  was  Gerald  Astor,  sen-  World  War  II  and  was  associ- 
ior  editor  of  Look.  The  prize  in  ated  with  newspapers  in  Los 
the  television  category  went  to  Angeles  and  Honolulu.  He  is 
WABC-tv.  a  native  of  New  York  City  and 

Mrs.  Rodgers  and  Linley  will  ^  gi-aduate  of  the  University  of 
receive  a  $1,000  prize  from  AMA  Southern  California. 


^Tbp  Hot  Thomson’s  Gift  WiLLiM ANTIC,  Conn,  dence  Journal  Company,  of 

“r-^1  •  London  Martin,  editor  of  the  which  he  also  is  a  director. 

Ho^Liie  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  paid  WiUimantic  Daily  Chronicle,  He  is  president  and  a  director 
D  Ad  Re-  $14,112  for  Sir  Jacob  Epstein’s  ^eceiv^  the  first  Citizenship  of  Providence  Gravure  Inc. 

bronze  head  of  Sir  Winston  Award  pr^ent^  by  the  Sti^ent  ^  ^  ^ 

le  promo-  Churchill  at  an  auction  in  Senate  of  Willimantic  State  > 

I  page  in  Christie’s  here  last  week.  The  College  ‘for  distinguished 

did  wear-  publisher  said  he  would  give  f  the  advance- 

II  of  the  the  foot-high  sculpture  to  of  college-community  re- 

iroughout  Churchill  College,  Cambridge,  ^iT^rir  ■ ‘i  fi  b  u  a  if*'-  -..y 

ided  with  Sir  Winston  contributed  articles  ^  ^yThe  stSTs 

dn^uikf  son  newspaper.  ^  village  in  Viet  Nam.  ^jjlllHIillll^llg 

reremony,  'T'  • 

d  Berets  „  „  Type  Via  Computer 

y  depart-  Paper  Changes  Reps  Beiaumont,  Texas 

lead  by  Chicago  Type  for  the  Enterprise  and 

The  Allen-Klapp  Company  is  Journal  is  now  being  set  from 
iromotion  now  representing  the  Mcwomb  tape  processed  by  an  IBM  1620 
gave  The  Daily,  evening  newspaper  of  computer.  Three  Linotype  Elek- 
ne  solici-  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.  The  paper  tron  machines  set  at  the  rate  of 
que  and  formerly  was  represent^  by  15  lines  per  minute.  The  1620 
iwspaper.  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  stands  in  a  glass-panelled,  tern- 

classified  Inc.  perature-controlled  room.  John  C.  A.  Wafkin* 
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Viet  War  Is  Hard 
News  Job — Arnett 


The  most  dangerous  work  and  “You  have  got  to  be  right  at 
the  hardest  work  with  the  the  scene  of  action — at  the 
longest  hours  being  performed  platoon  or  company  level — to 
by  newspapermen  today  is  in  get  the  story.  The  action  is 
Viet  Nam.  sporadic  and  if  you  are  an  hour 

That  is  the  belief  and  ex-  late  you  lose  the  drama.  You 
perience  of  Peter  Arnett,  As-  have  to  try  to  be  where  the 
sociated  Press  correspondent,  action  is.  We  find  the  story  is 
who  has  worked  under  the  as  complicated  as  you  do  but 
dangerous  and  demanding  con-  it’s  a  great  story  to  cover  in 
ditions  prevalent  in  Viet  Nam  glorious  color  action.” 
for  four  eventful  years  of  war  The  famous  correspondent 
and  civil  strife.  Arnett,  who  was  was  asked  whether  there  are 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  earlier  official  restrictions  on  news  in 
this  month  for  the  best  inter-  Viet  Nam. 
national  reporting  in  1965,  was 

interviewed  in  New  York,  where  Restrictions 

he  was  spending  a  few  days  .<There  are  no  restrictions 
while  on  a  two-month  leave.  have  no  trouble  now  in 

Day’s  Work  getting  news  if  we  have  the 

discipline  and  endurance  to  get 
The  diminutive  (145  pounds)  up  at  3  a.  m.  and  keep  up  with 
New  Zealand-born  correspond-  breaking  events,”  he  replied, 
ent  was  asked  about  a  typical  “We  have  wrung  a  lot  of  con- 
day’s  work  schedule  in  Viet  cessions  from  officialdom.  Of 
Nam.  course,  there  is  a  transportation 

“At  5  a.  m.  you  either  get  a  problem  because  there  are  350 
ride  on  a  plane  to  join  a  mili-  newsmen  who  want  to  ti’avel 
tary  operation  in  the  field  or  and  the  Army  has  to  transport 
go  to  cover  a  terrori.st  attack  dg  on  leave  and  couriers,  so  it 
in  the  city  of  Saigon,”  answered  jg  a  problem.  There  are  three  or 
Arnett.  “If  you  took  a  flight,  four  flights  a  day  with  press 
it  would  be  for  one  or  two  priority. 

houre  to  a  main  corps  area  ..The  AP  has  been  there  so 
headquarters  and  then  you  ^  to  deal  with  field 

would  beg  a  helicopter  ride  to  ^nits  directly.  Once  you  are  out 
a  ^vision  in  the  field  and  by  military  officers 

imd-day  should  be  on  the  scene  cooperate 

...  ,  ,  fully  because  they  want  a  good 

“You  might  see  20  wounded. 

You  talk  to  the  brigade  com-  j,  They  are  concerned 

mander  closest  to  the  action  and  ^ 

stay  over  night  or  attempt  to  , 

get  to  a  telephone,  in  which  Officers  in  Saigon  are  under 
case  it  would  be  8  or  9  o’clock  influence  of  the  Pentagon 

before  you  could  get  a  call 

through  President — the  military  is  po- 

“A  call  may  make  you  roll  Saigon.  Ambassador 

out  of  bed  even  earlier  in  the  is  more  available  to 

morning  and  run  around  Saigon  television  than  to  newspaper- 
on  the  story.  You  might  go  to  "^^n— it  took  us  seven  weeks  to 
the  Buddhists,  or  the  Prime  ^^t  an  interview  recently. 

Minister  or  the  U.  S.  Embassy  Fight  For  Access 

for  briefings  and  then  in  the 

afternoon  attend  Viet  Namese  “The  authorities  attempt 
or  American  Army  or  civilian  some  new  regulations  all  the 
briefings  and  then  correlate  time  to  enforce  a  code  of  con- 
what’s  going  on  from  the  front,  duct  upon  us,  but  we  fight  for 

access  to  news  and  have  no 
Terrorist  Explosions  great  problems  in  getting  it.” 

“Often  at  dinner— three  or  Arnett  married  a  Viet 
four  times  a  week — you  dash  Namese  girl  during  his  four- 
out,  get  in  a  car  and  drive  over  year  stay.  While  he  is  on  leave, 
the  city  when  you  hear  bang-  he  and  his  wife  will  visit  his 
bang-bangs.  The  AP  has  24-  brothers,  John,  who  recently 
hour  teletype  service  and  new  resigned  from  the  Vancouver 

(B-C.)  Sun  to  become  a  public 
there  is  no  escaping  working  a  ,  , 

12  or  14-hour  day  seven  days  a  relations  man  m  Vancouver,  and 
week.  Lots  of  major  news  ^avid,  who  is  with  the  New 
breaks  on  Sundays — the  enemy  Zealand  Press  Association  in 
strikes  when  they  think  we  are  London,  and  his  parents  in  New 
relaxed.  Zealand. 
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Young  Essay  Writers 
Honored  at  Luncheon 

Chicago 

More  than  500  persons,  a 
record  number,  attended  The 
Chicago  Tribune’s  eighth  an¬ 
nual  Voice  of  Youth  luncheon 
May  14  at  McCormick  Place. 
The  luncheon  honored  high 
school  students  whose  essays 
were  printed  in  the  Tribune 
during  the  1965-66  school  year, 
and  the  teachers  who  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  write. 

Nearly  300  of  those  present 
were  students  whose  articles 
had  been  printed  in  one  of  the 
Tribune’s  seven  Sunday  neigh¬ 
borhood  sections.  By  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  375 


students  will  have  had  394  ar¬ 
ticles  published. 

Russell  P.  MacFall,  editor  of 
the  Neighborhood  News  sec¬ 
tions,  introduced  William  N. 
Clark,  the  Tribune’s  financial 
editor,  who  told  the  students 
their  essays  “represent  the 
kind  of  expression  that  is  con¬ 
structive  and  healthy  in  a  free 
country.” 

• 

Takes  College  PR  Job 

Montpeuer,  Vt. 

Roger  M.  Griffith  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Barre- Montpelier  Times- 
Argus  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  next  month. 


classified  section 

Benafit  from  our  Vast  Nawsipaper  Audionco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

NEXIOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


ViatNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Clarenumt,  Calif.,  91712 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

_  ! 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS  j 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Servioe 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  4^858 

THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Ne\vs|>aper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla., 
32401. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker,  I 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla.,  | 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

66-YElAR-OLD  WEEXLY,  2-%  miles 
from  Kinkaid  I,ake.  Reason:  retiring. 
L.  M.  J(Anson,  Ava,  Illinois  62907. 

FOR  $7-M  CASH  YOU  CAN  BUY 
controlling  interest  in  two  established, 
well-equipped  offset  weeklies.  Both 
money-makers,  paid  subscriptions — good 
advertising  rates.  Very  unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  $40-M  gross  and  $18-M  net. 
Write:  Publishers.  Box  5036,  Fort 
Worth.  Texas  76108. 

GROWING  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  in 
n-ational  capital  area.  Asking  $75,000, 
terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Dupont 
Circle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(K)36. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


SOUTHWEST  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Well-equipped  offset  plant,  growing 
area,  healthful  climate,  sound  opera¬ 
tion:  $25,000  down  with  permissive 
terms.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.,  92806.  We  have  sold  more 
newspapers  than  any  other  broker  in 
the  west. 

MIDWEST  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  rich 
farm-industrial  community.  Owner  nets 
$20,000  yearly.  $50,000  down.  Please 
tell  about  yourself  in  inquiry.  Larry 
Town  Agrency,  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park.  Fla.,  32789. 


FARM  PUBLICATION  AND  PLANT 
Long-time  high  earnings  record.  Man- 
agonent  available.  Requires  $80M  cash 
down  on  $275M  price.  Box  1914,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Cod< 


^  Clauification. 
■  Copy - 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

Newspapers  Wanted 


WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties!  Cash  or  terms!  Confidential  I  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News,  1545  N.  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  Ph. 
(213)  469-1234. 

Business  Opportunities 

TOP  AD  SALESMAN  (37)  seeks 
weekly  to  net  $13M — or  seeks  partner 
for  larger  paper.  Box  1913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Instruction 


Turns  your  writing  talent 
into  high-pay  income.  This 
is  a  wide-open  market  for 
trained  writers  in  News¬ 
papers,  Magazines,  Books, 
Advertising,  Television,  etc. 
Check  on  this  unique  home- 
study  course  endorsed  by 
comedy  stars  and  writers, 
and  approved  by  the  Calif. 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  SCHOOL  OF 
COMEDY  WRITING,  Dept.  EP65 

922  North  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood.  Calif.  90038 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Engraving  Service 


6  SQ.  INCHES -j 
rUISHMOUMTEO] 

BOS  OUR  -A 


Rt  ARTWORK 

■T  r^LESS!* 


1  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally  a 

8  § 

1  To  Run:  f  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

I  Mail  to:  •  | 

I  EOITOI  li  PUILISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avwms  •  New  Yerk.  New  Yerk  10022  i 


lues. sffi ST. •  BOX  1135 •  papucah  ky. l 


Features  Available 

If  you  don't  use  Lippmann,  Reston  or 
Alsop,  you  need  Wallace's  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  The  SIXTIES,  Box  15,  FVaser, 
N.Y.  13753. 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  6461,  San  Francisco,  Cal„  94101. 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press:  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  646, 
Orange.  N.J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

Press  Engineers 


s  Newspaper  Presses  and  Omveyors 

I  TOWARDS  TRANSFER  CO.,  INC. 

=  {  1100  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  76202 
=  1  1316  Ashland  St.,  Dallas,  Texas  77S20I 
g  I  (AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

1  ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 

B  TRUCTCING,  REPAIRING. 

B  AND  PROCESSING 

m  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ehqiiert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS  TOGINEERS 
Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 
Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 

9II  Jeanne  Mance  St. 
Montreal — Canada  Tel ;  604-861-1491 
SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Special  Editions 


PERSONALIZED  COPY  &  LAYOUT 
for  individual  accounts.  Spec:::Iizing  in 
Anniversary  ElditionB.  Strong  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  W.  Harbaugh,  P.O.  Box  382 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325.  ’ 

EQUIPMENT  mart 

Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  PRINT  SHOP 
Model  8  Linotype,  4  magazines.  4  fonts 
of  type:  3  large  cmnixMing  stones; 
cutter;  sticher ;  proof  press ;  10  x  IS 
Gordon  pony  tabloid  size;  news  press; 
several  fonts  of  type;  Miles  metal  cut-’ 
ter;  Hammond  E)asy  Kaster.  A  Com¬ 
plete  shop.  Death  of  owner  reason  for 
selling.  Mrs.  Flora  Seely,  Lock  Box  87, 
Manhattan,  Illinois  60442. 


CXJMPLETB  LETTERPRHSS 
NEWSPAPER  SHOP 
Until  this  week  was  printing  outstand¬ 
ing  N.C.  weekly  with  7,600  circulation. 
Paper  is  now  offset.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  Model  E  Duplex  press,  ser. 
#1079,  prints  both  ways;  two  lintr 
types  and  mate,  models  14  and  19; 
Ludlow,  ser.  #02454;  Elrod,  ser. 
#317-E;  Hammond  Casting  Box  and 
Glider  Saw;  Proof  Press;  type  eaaa; 
makeup  stones.  Linotype  metal  and 
other  furniture  .  .  ,  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  a  large  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  move  immediately.  Entlm 
lot  under  $10,000.  Contact;  (irville  B. 
Campbell;  Clhapel  Hill  Weeky,  (Ihapsl 
Hill.  N.C.  (AC  919)  967-7045. 


Composing  Room 


The  following  Intertsrpe  machines  am 
now  in  daily  operation  at  The  San 
Antonio  Light  and  can  be  inBi>eetsd 
at  any  time. 

Serial_No. 

1.  ‘Intertype  F-2  with  T.T.S.  18968 

2.  ‘Intertype  F-2  with  T.T.S.  18847 

3.  *Intertype  C-2  with  T.T.S.  21271 

4.  ‘Intertype  C-2  with  T.T.S.  21272 
*Each  machine  with  operating  unit, 

keyboard  and  mat  detector,  purchased 
in  September  1961  from  The  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  Company, 

6.  Intertype  F-2  converted 

to  F-4  17613 

6.  Intertsrpe  G4-4  with  6-poeket 
mold  disc;  quadder  and  saw  16320 

7.  Intertype  G-4  with  6-pocket 
mold  disc;  quadder  and  saw  17610 

8.  Intertype  G-4  with  quadder 

and  saw  17612 

Hammond  Mercury  Trim-0- 
Saw,  M-9  3384 

Hammond  Mercury  Trim-0- 
Saw,  M-9  3379 

Hammond  Ben  Franklin,  BF- 
lOB  11986 

Wessel  Galley  Proof  Press  (no 
serial  number) 

Duplex,  double-page  mat  roller  #774 
Miscellaneous  equipment  such 
as  makeup  stones. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
R.  Hoe  &  Go.  Flat  casting 
Box  (6  cols.)  1920 

R.  Hoe  A  Co.  Flat  Shaver  738 

THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
5th  &  Broadway 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78206 
(AC  612)  CApitoI  6-2441 

The  Equipment  Described  Below  is 
Available  immediately  because  of 
our  Conversion  to  Cold  Type 

(2)  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
SN  66170  and  63114 

(3)  MODEL  33  LINOTYPES 
SN  62164,  62165  and  66970 

(1)  MODEL  6  LINOTYPE 
SN  68960 

(2)  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES 
SN  33363  and  26083 

(1)  MODEL  82  LINOTYPE 
SN  64828 

(1)  MODEL  36  LINOTYPE 
SN  61332 

Twenty-one  fonts  of  type 
miscellaneous  saws,  storage 
racks  and  other  accessories 
Contact  B.  R.  Carter 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  928,  Augusta,  Ga.,  30903 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room  I  Presses  &  Machinery 


the  nation  s  NEWSPAPEat  FORMS 

roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  i  i  ^  i- 

Turtles— to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin.  HOE 

Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 

COMPANY,  Straight  line  newspaper  press.  Serial 

Elkin,  North  Carolina  28621  ^247.  Three  units  with  folder.  4 

P**-  919)  835-1513  22%"  cutoff.  100  hp  West- 

model  5'  UNOTYPE,  #55142.  Excel-  inghouse  drive  motor  and  1^0  hp  jog 
tent  condition.  Good  supply  of  spare  ‘>'«"kets  & 

Srts  $1500.  Standard-Journal.  Box  7,  and  short  conveyor.  Motorized 

P®  L*  •  T.i  tfQjAA  hoist  for  roll  handling  and  manual  ten- 

Rexburg.  Idaho  83440. _  operating  condition. 

2  LUDLOWS.  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 

4  CABS,  w/mats  (Send  for  List)  rNi  irwi  r-vy 

1  ELROD-B  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds  P(JPl_tX 

VANDERGOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 

vaNDEr888k  In  Po'Ter  K  line  newspaper  press.  Serial 

^ge  Router  No.  408.  Four  units.  4  plates  wide  with 

?RSyrvA>FS  'Models  5-8  and  31  double  former.  100  hp  G.  E.  drive  mo- 

■  MA^INTOY %  INC  G.  E.  control  panel.  Two  end 

Arrii^ih  SU^N  Y  N  y  ’  10012  hoist.  22%"  cut- 

210  *<166  0070  '  Extra  blankets,  rollers  and  short 

_ _  conveyor. 

'““'T  v's'S" 

KUSr  Sii  ‘?2"  SAVANNAH  NEWS-PRESS 

Brookfield.  Mo.  Savannah,  Georgia  31402 

Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale  _ 

^"cuTXHMiAMMro'NE^^^  GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

BITNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 

in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com-  4  UNlTS^22>94  T^JoION  LO(^UP 
bines  operations  of  tottom  wrap,  top  “  revereible^Doublo  Folder^Convey- 
wrap,  automatic  feeder  and  tying  ma-  'S"* 

chines  without  wire  protlucing  bun-  Trackage-Double  Page  PorUble  Foun- 

rfor‘’iklte  M^x’ll^^m^lpadte  W  ^MPLETB  STEREO:  Electric  Metal 
indite  rer  Minute  h^f-fo“d  or  tab  Pot-Pneumatic  Pump— HD  Pony  Auto- 
^te  l2-yr  in"h  clft-oS  but  may  ^  Co'o>-SU-Hi 

modified  for  21%  inch  cut-off.  Variable  ,  , 

stock  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000  NEW  CONDITION— about  one  years 


DUPLEX 

Straight  line  newspaper  press.  Serial 
No.  408.  Four  units,  4  plates  wide  with 
double  former.  100  hp  G.  E.  drive  mo¬ 
tor  and  G.  E.  control  panel.  Two  end 
roll  stands  and  power  hoist.  22%"  cut¬ 
off.  Extra  blankets,  rollers  and  short 
conveyor. 

For  further  information  contact 
A.  I.  Sanford 

SAVANNAH  NEWS-PRESS 

Savannah,  Georgia  31402 


single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  60  to  “**’ 
100  lb.  Clupak  or  equivalent  in  36  inch 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


diameter  rolls.  15  to  16  inch  width.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con-  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

trols,  wrapper  paper  reel  stands  in-  - 

eluded.  Power  requirements;  electrical  5  DUPLEX  UNITS 

220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  CVcle;  com-  20  Page  Duplex  Tubular,  5  units,  three 

presse<l  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C.  with  Double  Color.  3  units  that  will 

James,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  reverse.  Ballon  former,  conveyor,  half 
Wisconsin  53201.  Phone:  414-271-6000.  and  quarter  folder  (built  in)  100  H.P. 


Presses  &  Machinery  I 


12-UNIT 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses — 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  —  OH 
conveyor  —  AC  unit  type  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
— reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

One  unit  Color  reversible 
Folder  &  Balloon  Former 
Reels,  Tensions  &  AC  drive 

DUPLEX  4  UNIT  PRESS 

Color  Cylinder  on  one  unit 
Double  Folder,  skip  slitter 
Alternating  current  drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-pafre.  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


EXCLUSIVE 

OFFERING 

BY  INLAND  - 

Goss  Unitube,  800  series 
Installed  1959 
12  Units,  3  Folders, 

6  Double  Color  Humps 
Speeds  in  eicess  of  40,000 
New  Press  Appearance 
Available  late  1967 

Can  ba  sold  as  4,  6,  8,  12  Unit 
Press.  Individual  units  ara  also 
off  trad. 

.  .  .  Write,  Wire  or  Call  .  .  . 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
Area  Code  816— BA  1-9060 


12  UNITS  GOSS 


- - - - 1 - -  A.C.  Motor,  with  vacuum  casting  box 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  and  Stai-Hi  former  (nearly  new)  with 

- — — — - - - - -  emergency  stand-by  equipment.  Excel- 

QUICK  SALE  WANTED  for  Fairchild  lent  maintenance.  Must  be  seen  operat- 
8  X  10,  65  screen  Scan-A-Graver  with  '"B  t®  appreciate.  Write  Western  News- 
cabinet.  microscope.  Asking  $2000.  paper  Printing.  72  First  Ave.,  Pitts- 
Hake  a  cash  offer  and  you  may  get  a  burgh.  Pa.,  15222. 
real  bargain.  Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath  - 

Times.  Bath,  Maine  04530.  HOE  COLOR 

OFFSET  EQUIPMENT  Pf^MVFPTIRI  F 

Hamada  7-Star  press  with  receding  pile  ^WIN  V  Ll\  I  IDLC 

Stocker;  Goodkin  18-inch  vertical  4  Units — 22%" — 8  Color  Humps — 6  Ro- 
esmera;  nuArc  RR-26  Jet  Lineup  table,  verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
used  less  than  one  year,  new  in  1963.  — C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 

Take  all  for  $3500.  The  Republican-  Group  Drive — NEW  1962. 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 


Record.  Carrollton,  Missouri  64633. 


Available  early  1967. 


iRAND  NW  FATprmTn  t - !  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

oRAMu  N IjJAV  r  AIROhiLD  JoumAlist  An  fj»  JO— j  qa  XT  V  xr  v  f?  icoA 

8  X  10  Scan-A-Graver.  Enlarges  half  ^t.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

tones  and  line  cuts.  Used  two  months ;  u,^.r.iPT  ..d„  T\Tn>T  wv  n  * 

went  offset.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo.  MODEL  B  DUI^X,  excellent,  un- 

—  _ ^ _ 1 _ _ _  der  service  contract.  26  chases,  spare 

NO.  1  MIEHLE,  HIGH  SERIAL  NO.,  "’SiV®  •??*''•  ^"^®*  ,Sc»n-A- 

helical  gears,  gas  flame.  7%  h.p  Grav**-;  Eli^  with  many  molds  ftod 
3-phase  motor  with  variable  speed  IJJM* 

controls  and  reverse.  One  of  the  finest.  *  .p"®  with  ITS;  TnmOMw; 

smoothest  Miehles  in  Wis.  Available  m'terer.  make^jip  eaWneto.  Ingham 
June.  May  he  seen  in  operation.  Can 

he  moved  without  tearing  down.  At-  "none.  (AC  617)  677-9011. _ 

toched  Omaha  folder  and  4  turtles  if  ,  1  1 .  1 1-,-  1  1  r- 

desired.  Also  Model  Z  Intertype.  Tri-  A  OT  8  UNIT  HOE - 22^/l 

C^nty  News,  Qsseo,  Wisconsin  54758.  f  ^tea  CiTor  Win^eiiLr* 

GONE  OFFSETI  FOR  SALE:  Micro- 

Matic  Rotary  Shaver,  almost  new.  new  ^'®  Foldei— Balloon  Foimeiv^H  Con- 
cutting  head:  55.gal.  pump:  6  pig  veyor-Trackage  and  '^mt^l^AC 
molds.  Priced  to  sell.  Henle  Printing  Drives-^cated  N^  Orleans- 

Co  Marshall.  Minnesota  56268.  Ph  ri  a  Trr 

(AC  507  )  632-4  4  31.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

- rr  eo  e.  42nd  st.,  n.y.  n.  n.y.  ox  7-4590 

27-44  SEYBOLD  CUTTERS,  one  with  _ _ — _ ! _ 

NO.  I  MIEHLE  16172  with  6  HP 
Itov  ,!*■  .,y'’'^.’,I’EARL  EQUIPMENT,  Varidrive  motor,  automatic  Cross 
Box  26.  Nashville,  Tennessee  37202.  -  -  .  .  • .  .  - 


Feeder,  attached  Omaha  folder;  also 
Ludlow  02667  with  30,  36.  42,  48 

Tempo  Heavy  and  48  condensed.  Model 


Perforator  Tape  Tempo  Heavy  and  48  condensed.  Model 

- - — — — — 14  Linotype  #29458.  Micromatic  Ro- 

LOWEST  PRKTB  and  best  quality  tary  Shaver.  Record-Bulletin,  Prosser, 


perfo^tor  topes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  Washington  99350. 

»nd  $.95  for  14"— all  widths  - 

A  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  ALL  J 

"®w  from:  Linotypes — Int4 

^  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  PRINTCRAFT  R] 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 


44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  I  136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1966 


22% — Arch  Tjrpe  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Fountains — 
STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metol  Pot — 

2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
It.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sto-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16  PAGE  STANDARD  2  to  1  Duplex 
Tubular,  S#  203.  Run  for  a  small  daily 
less  than  3000,  6  to  8  page  paper.  Con¬ 
dition  A-1,  all  stereotype.  Delivered  and 
installed  if  desired. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  Now  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5458 

1  HOE  REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
0>lumnar  mounted  with  Olumns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 

MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  #1163  will  be 
available  when  we  go  offset  in  a  few 
weeks.  Includes  sixteen  chases  16%  x 
22%  inside  and  four  turtles.  $2750  and 
located  in  Illinois.  The  Chronicle  Pub. 
Company,  Inc.,  1601  B.  Main,  St. 
Charles,  Illinois  60174. 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3^•' 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949—2  Reverses— 2  AC  Drives— 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Avtulable  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  Harris 
28  X  42.  Now  printing  32-page  weekly 
converting  to  Web.  Rebuilt  in  1960, 
excellent  condition.  Must  move  by  June 
1.  Best  offer  over  $1,600.  Box  1839, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  WOOD  PRESSES  223/4" 

Bach  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 
2  to  1  Folder — 1  with  Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters — DC  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing 
Devices — Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

THREE  UNITS  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
low  construction  end  feed  press.  Up  to 
24  pages  straight  run,  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23ft  cutoff  (9 
col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor. 
Electric  eye  control  board  for  100  h.p. 
motor  Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent,  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  8-page  standard 
or  16-page  tabloid.  Excellent  condition. 
$2,000  as  is,  where  is.  Gone  offset. 
Church  World  Pub.  Co..  19-21  Orni- 
mercial  St.,  Portland,  Maine  04111. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

EILEC.  PAGE  STORAGE  CABINET 
Good  condition 

Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va.,  24112 

WANTED : 

USED  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
Box  1801,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


48  TO  64-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS. 
21-%"  cut-off,  with  accompanying 
stereotype  equipment  and  mat  roller. 
Please  send  specifications  and  photos  to 
Box  1862.  ^itor  &  Publisher.  Im¬ 
mediate  reply  guaranteed. 

WANTED:  ITS  adapter  keyboard,  op¬ 
erating  unit  and  multiface  perforator. 
Will  consider  linotype  equipped  with 
TTS  if  priced  right :  also  need  several 
full  page  turtles,  (jontact  Jim  Craw¬ 
ford.  Jr.,  The  Democrat-Union,  Law- 
renceburg,  Tenn.  38464. 

WANT  TO  BUY  IMMEDIATELY 
1  Unit  Hoe.  22J%"— 1966 
1  Color  Cylinder — 1966 
Turitet 

C.  A.  EDITORA  "EL  NACTONAL” 
Apartado  209 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

MODEL  6  OR  8  LINOTYPE  wHh  TTS. 
Will  pick  up  in  Areas  7,  8  or  9.  Con¬ 
tact:  Tony  Payton,  The  Record- 

Courier,  Gardnerville.  Nevada  89410. 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

Advertising  Promotion 

Classified  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICA'nONS— Op¬ 
portunity  with  a  growing  college  in 
Area  2.  Ehcperience  with  college  pub¬ 
lications  (newspaper,  yearbook,  and 
catalog)  preferable.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  1860,  EUitor  A  Publisher. 

ADVE2RTISING  PROMOTION 
ASSISTANT 

Requires  three  years  experience :  ability 
to  write  advertising  presentations  and 
copy :  know-how  in  making  sales  tools 
from  research  data:  some  visual  knowl- 

CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 

AD  MANAGER 

East  Coast  Daily  and  Sunday 

display"^ 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

FALL  OPENING  at  Midwestern  jour¬ 
nalism  school  offers  chance  to  earn 
M.A.  while  working  as  graduate  as¬ 
sistant.  12.800  plus  fees.  Editing  exi>e- 
rience  desired.  Bkiual  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  ^nd  resume  to  l^x  1853,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT,  well  versed  in 
modern  NCR  oiieration  for  large  daily 
and  shopper  complex.  Submit  resume, 
compensation  exi>ected.  Contact  Phil 
Turner.  Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY— Experi¬ 
enced  man  to  take  over  management, 
editorial,  advertising  on  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  attractive  upstate  N.  Y.  col¬ 
lege  town.  Salary,  profit-sharing.  Box 
68.  Fayetteville.  N.Y.  13066  or  (AO 
315)  637-3121. 

MEH'ROPOLITAN  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 
has  opening  tor  a  strong  administra¬ 
tive  assistant.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
and  experience  in  Production.  Labor 
Relations,  and  General  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Salary  open.  Elxcellent  po¬ 
tential  for  advancement  in  near  future. 
Box  1855,  EJditor  &  Publisher.  All  de¬ 
tails  first  letter,  please. 


Newspaper  Operations  ' 
ANALYST  i 

Unique  opportunity  for  outstanding  in-  I 
dividual  who  has  had  past  record  of  I 
achievement  in  operations  of  a  news-  * 
paper.  This  is  a  responsible  job  on  the 
general  manager's  staff  of  a  major  ; 
metropolitan  morning  daily  located  in  i 
Zone  2.  I 

Should  have  practical  and  analytical 
approach  to  problem  solving  and  be 
capable  of  working  in  any  facet  of  a 
newspaper  operation,  from  understand¬ 
ing  computer  concepts  to  mechanization 
of  involved  production  operations.  Es¬ 
sentially,  we  want  someone  to  improve 
methods  of  operation,  including  modifi¬ 
cation  of  systems  and  procedures  used 
in  newspaper  operations. 

Must  be  able  to  work  well  with  mechan-  | 
ical  division  department  heads  as  well 
as  top  management  personnel.  For  this 
individual,  we  offer  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  outstanding  growth  poten¬ 
tial,  and  an  excellent  starting  salary. 
Send  complete  resume  outlining  past  ' 
experience  and  educational  background,  I 
in  confidence,  to  Box  1910,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

OPENING 

Business,  advertising  position  growing. 
l>otential  N.W.  offset  semi-weekly. 
Ownership/profit-sharing  for  accept¬ 
able.  experienced  applicant.  Investment 
capital  desirable.  F^ll  details  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Box  1925,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

All  Departments  \ 

GROUND  FLOOR  START  i 
SKY-HIGH  FUTURE!  ! 

Well-planned  daily.  Sunday  paper  in  ! 
top-notch  Blast  Tennessee  city  of  26,000,  I 
has  openings  in  all  phases  of  operation  ! 
for  personnel  who  will  build  an  aggrae  j 
sive,  meaningful  and  influential  paper. 
No  errors  to  correct.  We  are  starting  I 
righti  This  will  be  no  small-time,  shoe-  | 
string  giveaway.  Immediate  openings  j 
for  news  editor,  reporters,  ad  manager, 
salesman  display  and  elassifled ;  produc¬ 
tion — copy  desk,  offset  pressman  and 
assistant,  cameraman  and  assistant, 
circulation  manager  and  assistant.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  reqniro- 
ments  to  R.  Jack  Fishman,  P.O,  Box 
2867,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37219. 


edge,  but  no  artwork ;  self-initiative. 
A  growth  position  with  the  promotion 
department  of  an  east  coast  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  in  the  top  20  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume.  Write  Box  1942,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher,  indicating  experience 
and  salary  requirements. 


$150  PER  WEEK  to  write,  draw  and 
{  ink  successful,  established  syndicated 
<  COMIC  PANEL.  Send  samples  and  re- 
I  turn  postage.  Box  1901,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 

ARTIST — Publisher  in  scenic  Duluth 
has  job  opening  tor  exi)erienced  layout 
artist.  £l.\perienced  in  photocropping 
'  and  copy  estimating  essential.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Write: 
j  Harry  Ramaley,  Ojibway  Press.  Ojib- 
I  way  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  55802. 

Circulation 

i  FACTORY  REa»RESE24TATIVE  —  Elx- 
j  pwding  company  desires  ambitious, 
circulation-orient^  man  in  the  26-35 
I  age  bracket.  Oonsiderable  travel  to  cir- 
I  culation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate, 
Area  6  at  factory  with  salary,  ex¬ 
penses  and  bonuses.  Send  full  resum4 
to  Box  1734,  Elditor  &  Ihiblisher, 

I  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MGR. 
j  17,000  progressive  daily  needs  man  full 
of  energy,  knowledge,  ideas.  Circula¬ 
tion  growth  only  responsibility.  Good 
I  salary,  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
I  on  one  of  our  newspapers.  Ebccellent 
I  area  for  working  and  living.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to: 
W.  C.  Thomas.  Gen.  Mgr.,  News- 
i  Herald.  P.  O.  Box  351,  Willoughby, 
I  Ohio,  44094. 


Elxcellent  opportunity  for  a  classified  I 
manager  of  small  daily  or  an  assist-  j  Immediate  opening  for  ver- 

ant  ready  to  move  up.  Must  bo  con-  j  _ ..,  _ 

versant  with  all  aspecu  of  classified  •  ^tile,  experienced  advertis- 
advertising  and  Phone  Room  operation,  ing  salesman.  Must  have 
plus  ability  to  supervise.  good  layout  ability.  Perma- 

Attractivo  salary,  benefits,  etc.  ,  ngnt,  full-time  position.  Job 

Intenriews  (confidential)  may  be  ar-  |  offg^S  excellent  opportunity 
ranged  at  your  convenience.  i  i  i.  ci. 

Write  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  employe  benefits.  Apply  m 

- person  or  send  detailed 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  22,000  i  resume  tO! 
six-day  M/E  paper  in  fast-growing  I 

area.  E^lll  fringe  benefits  and  bonus  '  n  I  r\  x  ■ 

system.  Send  full  resume  including  |  rSPSOnnSl  L'SpdrTITISnT 
references  to:  Personnel  Director,  '  -riir  C  a /^n  A  t  i  rxiT/^  DTP 
Frederick  News-Post,  Frederick,  Mary-  I  Mt  OAL/K AM CN  I  U  oEc 

- —  I  2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 

CLASSIFIED  SALES — Long  established  p  ,  ^  i.r  r\rn/\j 

Southwestern  Ohio  Metropolitan  news-  O3Cr6menT0|  ^3llT,  YboOr 

paper  has  an  (a>ening  for  an  experi- - - 

encrf  man,  who  wants  to  "make  his  ADVERTISING  SALES,  Promoters, 
mai'k  m  ^vertising:.  Send  complete  ,  California  bound?  Submit  resume.  Phil 
resume  to  Box  1890,  Editor  &  Pub-  Turner,  Citizen-News,  Hollywood  90028 

lisher.  : _ _ 

_ _ 7“  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  $10,000 

EXCELLEINT  OPPORTUNITY  for  plus.  D.C.  suburban  weekly  chain 
manager  onspman  detriment  9,300  26,000  circulation.  Suburban  experiensi 

daily  in  South  Georgia  s  fas^t-grow-  only.  Box  567,  Vienna.  Va.  WE  8-0390 

ing  city.  Good  salary  plus  incentive. _ 

Rush  details  to  Syd  Fishel,  Adv.  Dir.,  NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— retail  salei. 
The  DaBy  Tifton  Gazette,  Box  708,  man  in  Martinsville,  Va.  Up  to  $110.00: 
Tifton,  Georgia  31794.  nil  benefits.  Contact:  J.  R.  Reynoldi. 

Advertising  Dir.,  Bulletin,  Martinsville 
Va.  24112. 

M AN AGEiMENT  \  ADWRTISINr  ACFNCY  7~ 

ADVERTISING  AGEINCY  copywriter, 

Jj''  I  assistant  account  executive  wanted  bj 

small,  well-financed,  national  advertis- 
A  D  Pi  a  1 1  I  '"K  agency  to  write  advertising  snd 

''G'  help  agency  president  initiate  and  com. 

c  A  I  PC  K/l  A  Kl  plete  work  projects  in  all  media.  Should 

0/\LCOIVI/\IN  have  four  year  college  degree  plos 

I  probably  three  to  five  years  experienei 
Recent  advancements  and  future  I 

"planned”  advancements  are  creating  1  IMAGINATION,  ability  to  think  things 
opportunities  for  salesmen  with  man-  I  through  .  .  .  write  cle^ly  with  mn. 
agement  potential  who  are  just  a  few  viction.  Must  be  veroatile,  resourceful, 
steps  away  from  management  "know  '  ®  hard  worker,  a  con. 

how”  right  now.  How  short  are  those  servative.  Because  this  opportunity 

steps  .  .  .  where  you  are?  Wouldn’t  could  lead  to  future  agency  ownership, 

you  like  to  in  the  "right  place”  at  candidate  will  not  object  to  taking  cut 
the  right  time?  We  think  we  know  'J*  salary  in  order  to  qualify  for  our 
“the  place”.  Whether  your  experience  o-?™*.?"' 

has  been  display  or  classified,  write  now  Starting  salary 

for  an  interview  with  this  leading  ma-  twelve  months  $6.800-$7,500.  Thud 
jor  newiqjaper.  Include  resumd  and  JT,500  —  — .  Write  for  typd 

complete  details  of  your  background  infomnation  dewribing  job  m  detail, 
and  sales  accomplishments.  Zone  2.  Box  190.,  Editor  &  Publishw. 

Write  Box  1876,  EJditor  &  Publisher.  T/ 

-  MAKE-UP  MAN 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGEIR  needed  Experienced  make-up  man  to  supervlsi 
at  once  in  Ashland,  Ohio.  Manage  two  advertising,  scheduling  and  dummying 
desk  girls  and  one  outside  salesman,  of  Metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Area  4. 
Good  starting  salary— paid  vacations —  Excellent  benefits,  and  fine  opportunity 
excellent  hospital  plan.  Car  furnisheil.  for  right  man.  Our  employees  know  (rf 
Experience  in  layout  essential.  Circula-  this  Ad.  All  replies  held  confidential, 
tion  now  10,300.  Contact :  Dale  Bru-  Box  1904,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

baker.  Advertising  Dir.,  Times-Gazette, - - - 

Ashland.  Ohio  44805.  RETAIL  ADVEHtTlSING  MANAGER 

-  DAILY  WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-  Meilium  6-  Here’s  an  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
day  P.M.  daily  seeking  man  who  is  interested  in  an  unlimited  future.  Ho 
probably  is  assistant  classified  manager  must  have  advertising  experience  ii 
now  and  wants  to  move  up.  Must  have  layout  production,  and  sales  ability:  ho 
ideas,  exiierience  and  a  desire  to  grow  will  be  in  complete  charge.  Responsiblo 
with  us.  Good  salary,  car  exi>ense  and  directly  to  tlie  publisher.  Eixceptionsl 
bonus.  Air-mail  references  and  resume  working  conditions  with  one  of  Westers 
to  Gene  Lofton,  Advertising  Director,  Penna.’s  most  aggressive  newspspers 
Merced  Sun-Star,  P.  O.  Box  739,  Mer-  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements, 
ced,  California,  95341.  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADDING  SECOND  MAN  to  advertising 
Display  Advertising  chi„  daily.  $100  to  $115. 

car  allowance.  Box  1935,  Editor  t 
AD  SALES  DEPARTMEarr  of  fast-  Publisher. 

growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper  - - - “ 

needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy  ADVEIRTISING  SALESMAN  for  20-M 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo-  S|>eidel  newspaper.  Regular  staff 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9-  tion  with  excellent  salary  plus  good 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Elditor  &  ^blisher.  bonuses.  Retirement  pn>gram— health 
- plan — plus  other  employee  benrfts. 


CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED 

Opportunity  exists  for  the  riffht  man 
seeking  advancement  to  become  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  in  future.  Present  daily 
circulation  70,000. 

Experience  in  working  with  District 
Advisors  necessary.  Knowledge  of 
A.B.C.  records  preferred, 

A  proven  leader  and  producer  with  dy¬ 
namic  sales  approach  in  working  with 
promotional  copy  and  people  is  needed. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to 

Box  1912, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
Weekly,  circulated  in  Northwest  Day- 
ton  and  suburbs,  wants  thoroughly  ex- 
perieneetl  manager  or  good  second  man 
ready  to  move  up.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  of  education,  ex|)erience,  date 
available  and  salary  requirement  to: 
Publisher,  News  Tribune,  Box  911, 
Main  P.O.,  Dajrton,  Ohio  45401. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 
Ambitious  man  who  can  train,  lead 
and  supervise  district  advisors.  We 
need  a  strong  circulator  who  can 
analyze  problems — develop  solutions — 
and  implement  corrective  action.  Ter¬ 
rific  advancement  opportunity.  Ebccellent 
living  area.  Furnish  full  details:  age, 
experience,  family,  starting  salary  re¬ 
quirement,  etc.  Box  1951,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


^'MANAGEMENT 

BOUND" 

AD  RETAIL 
SALESMAN 

Recent  advancements  and  future 
"planned"  advancements  are  creating 
opportunities  for  salesmen  with  man¬ 
agement  potential  who  are  just  a  few 
steps  away  from  management  "know 
how”  right  now.  How  short  are  those 
steps  .  .  .  where  you  are?  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  be  in  the  "right  place”  at 
the  right  time?  We  think  we  know 
“the  ptace”.  Whether  your  experience 
has  bwn  display  or  classified,  write  now 
for  an  interview  with  this  leading  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper.  Include  resume  and 
complete  details  of  your  background 
and  sales  accomplishments. 

Write  Box  1875,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  needed 
at  once  in  Ashland,  Ohio.  Manage  two 
desk  girls  and  one  outside  salesman. 
Good  starting  salary — paid  vacations — 
excellent  hospital  plan.  Car  furnishe<l. 
Experience  in  layout  essential.  Circula¬ 
tion  now  10,300.  Contact :  Dale  Bru¬ 
baker,  Advertising  Dir.,  Times-Gazette, 
Ashland,  Ohio  44805. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Medium  6- 
day  P.M.  daily  seeking  man  who 
probably  is  assistant  classified  manager 
now  and  wants  to  move  up.  Must  have 
ideas,  exi>erience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
with  us.  Good  salary,  car  exiiense  and 
bonus.  Air-mail  references  and  resume 
to  Gene  Lofton,  Advertising  Director, 
Merced  Sun-Star,  P.  O.  Box  739,  Mer¬ 
ced,  California,  95341. 

Display  Advertising 


$10,000  PLUS  BONUS  IN  .*‘“ve  go«l  layout  ability.  S*n4 

ATTRACTIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  TO'WN  to :  Ro^rt  L.  Huttenhoff,  ^ 

An  opportunity  for  the  right  experi- 

enced  salesman  to  join  an  expanding  1091,  Salinas,  Calif.,  93903. _ 

weekly  in  attractive  New  EIngland  area, 

and  become  manager.  Salary  to  $10,000  IMMEJDIATE  OPEINING — Elxcellent  op- 
plus  bonus.  Insurance  plan,  stock  par-  portunity  for  young  man  looking  w 
ticipation.  Elxcellent  public  education  advancement.  EJxperience  preferred, 
through  college.  Box  1865,  ^itor  A  Contact:  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Re*- 
Publisher,  ister,  ^ndusky,  Ohio  44870. 

EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1966 


help  wanted 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


SUBSTANTIAL,  GROWING  suburban 
weekly  group  (offset)  needs  imagina- 
tive  young  ad  man  (25-50)  who  knows 
his  business  well  enough  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful  to  advertisers.  That’s  al¬ 
most  all  we  ask  of  him:  layouU  are 
handled  by  art  department.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  of  3U0M.  Wonderful  dry  cli¬ 
mate  If  you  haven’t  lived  here  you 
haven’t  lived  much.  Write  fully  to  Ed 
Lewis,  Box  526,  Albuuuerque,  N.  M., 
87103. 


TOP-NOTOH  advertising  man  for 
dally  paper.  Good  salary  plus  other  in¬ 
centives  to  right  man;  also  need  a  top¬ 
flight  editor  for  large  weekly  with 
chance  for  advancement.  Chart  Area  5. 
Box  1919.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WANTED 

State  editor  for  central  Illinois  paper 
—about  20,000  circulation  class.  Prefer 
woman.  Be  in  charge  of  correspondents 
and  handle  their  copy.  State  experience 
and  salary  expect^.  Contact:  Nate 
Uditsky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin, 
Illinois  61554. 


BOSTON  DAILY  is  interested  in  Pic¬ 
ture  Editor,  Caption  Writer,  and  has 
room  on  staff  for  2  good,  hard-driving 
reporters  with  a  vent  for  investigative 
and  in-depth  coverage.  Minimum  of 
three-years’  experience  on  metropolitan 
daily  required.  Box  1905,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G:  Reporters  with 
camera  knowhow  (no  darkroom)  for 
lively  suburban  group  which  won 
’’State’s  best”  award  in  1965.  One  beat 
includes  sports;  another  women’s  news. 
All  include  variety  to  spice  a  reimrter’s 
life.  Contact:  W.  H.  ^hroeder.  Lake¬ 
land  Newspapers.  Box  268,  Grayslake, 
Illinois  60030. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  write  any  type 
of  story  for  PMS  daily  in  Virginia. 
Can  pay  $130  or  more  a  week  for  right 
man,  depending  on  experience  and 
background.  Box  1884,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  immediately. 
New  i)osition — second  in  command  of 
news  operation.  Zone  5.  Box  1874,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


young  EDITOR — This  position,  start¬ 
ing  on  the  copy  desk  of  a  comi>etitive 
mstrovolitan  newspaper,  offers  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  a  broadly 
capable  and  ambitious  newspaperman. 
The  newspaper  is  aggressive — the  stand¬ 
ards  dsnianding — and  the  opportunity 
for  rapid  advancement  unlimited.  We 
will  place  particular  stress  on  an  ap¬ 
plicant’s  initiative  and  potential  to  as¬ 
sume  growing  responsibility.  The  start¬ 
ing  salary  will  be  in  five  figures  and 
all  replies  will  be  kept  in  confidence. 
Box  1632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ad  man,  overall  management  experi¬ 
ence  including  editorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  preferred. 
Advertising,  ^itorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  type.  Small  paper  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future!  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Box  1545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  to  guide  staff  of 
medium-sixe  Midwest  daily.  Tired  of 
prima  donnas.  Want  someone  who  will 
work,  even  if  he’s  young  and  still 
lesiming;  also  have  opening  for  general 
assignment  or  courthouse  reporter.  Good 
salary  on  responsible  paper  that  cares 
about  news.  Box  1854,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  large  Connecticut  daily. 
Good  pay — liberal  fringe  benefits — op¬ 
portunity  to  progress  into  broader  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Experience  required.  Box 
1M4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTESk.  2  to  3  years’  experience. 
Collage  background.  Afternoon  daily  in 
Central  Connecticut.  Ebccellent  working 
conditions  and  benefits.  (3ood  chance 
for  advancement.  Write:  S.  H.  Wen- 
dover,  EMitor,  Meriden  Journal,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn.,  06453.  Give  full  resume. 


RETORTjfik  for  3-man  suburban  bu¬ 
reau.  Lively  town  of  26,()00.  Ehccellent 
spot  for  young  writer  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  on  all  news  coverage.  Afternoon 
daily.  Elxcellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  full  details  of  education,  etc. 
Chart  Area  1.  Box  1856,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPOR'Tkk  —  General  news,  police, 
rourthouse  or  sports.  Camera  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Job  now  open.  C.  V. 
O’Neill.  Managing  EMitor,  ’The  Globe. 
Atchison,  Kans.,  66002. 


POPY  EJDITOR — 50,000  p.m.  75-miles 
from  N.Y.  seeks  copy  editor  for  local 
nws.  Contact:  Don  Keith,  ^press, 
Easton.  Pa.  18042. 


PUBLICATIONS  ASSOCTATE  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  rewrite  work  with  local 
government  research  association.  Pre¬ 
fer  some  city  hall  reporting  exiierience; 
bachelor’s  degree  required :  prefer  one 
year  graduate  work  in  social  sciences. 
Will  assist  on  magazine  and  Municipal 
Year  Book-,  edit  text,  brochures,  and 
monographs  relating  to  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Starting  salary  $6,500.  David  S. 
Arnold,  Int.  City  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60637. 


REPORTER  for  bureau  in  community 
of  40,000;  varied  beat  with  emphasis 
on  education,  features.  Some  experience 
preferred,  but  would  consider  sharp 
up-coming  college  graduate.  &xxl  pay 
scale — liberal  fringes.  Give  full  details 
first  letter.  New  Elngland  newspaper. 
Box  1908,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS — Experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features; 
also  experienced  copy  readers.  Elxpand- 
ing  daily  in  fast-growing  New  Jersey 
area.  Excellent  fringe  lienefits  and 
working  conditions.  Box  1907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS  —  Ambitious,  talented, 
some  experience — college  degree — for 
general  assignments  and  suburban  beats 
on  N.Y.  State’s  prize-winning  capital 
city  p.m.  Ehccellent,  immediate  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Ehcecutive  Edi¬ 
tor.  'The  Knickerbocker  News.  24  Sheri¬ 
dan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 


SOCIETY-REWRITE:  ihistem  metro¬ 
politan  morning-Sunday  needs  woman 
experienced  in  writing  and  reporting 
for  women’s  department.  Capable  of 
doing  routine  duties,  but  ambitious 
enough  to  grow  into  heavier  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Please  send  re8um4  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1903,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


THRILLED? 

If  you  are  a  dedicated  newspaper¬ 
man  who  thrills  at  being  part  of  a 
fighting  newspaper  which  tackles 
community  problems  with  fre¬ 
quency,  and  is  successful  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  midwestem  city,  then  you 
may  be  a  candidate  for  our  copy 
desk ;  at  the  top  salary  rates  in 
the  nation;  with  excellent  hours, 
vacations,  etc.  We  want  persons 
with  a  minimum  of  two  years  copy 
desk  experience,  preferably  college 
graduates.  Chart  Area  5. 


niAPTSBlAN  WANTED— General  a 
Bi^ment  reporter  who  can  whip  oi 
■harp  features  and  who  has  an  itet 
when  it  comes  to  City  Hall,  p 
ntical  and/or  education  stories.  ITj 
Chart  1  PM  Central  Massachuset 
hvely  20.000  daily  (5*day  week)  c« 

*  j  ^  comho  man  who  can  wri 

*  •  desks  includinfr  city  ai 

open,  commensurate  wii 
ability  and  experience.  Box  1880,  E<3 
tor  A  Publisher. 


BOX  1906, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


TIRED  OF  HUMDRUM?  Come  to  work 
in  an  exciting  east  coast  resort  city 
that  is  a  playgrround  for  the  famous. 
Advantages  of  small-city  living  plus 
pleasures  and  attractions  of  a  me¬ 
tropolis.  Good  news  town,  60,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Need  permanent,  experienced 
reporter.  Call  609-345-8280  evenings. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  M«y  21,  1966 


SPOR'TS  WRITER  to  write  scholastic 
sports  for  one  ot  N.Y.  State’s  liveliest, 
most-demanding  sports  deparin.cnt. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young,  enthusiastic 
reporter  who  loves  sports  and  can 
cover  them  accurately  and  brightly, 
without  recourse  to  the  old  cliches.  Send 
full  resum4  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Elxecutive  Elditor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12’201. 


COME.  GROW  WITH  US 

Expanding  a.m.  offset  daily  has  two 
uiienings  for  alert,  experienced  news¬ 
men.  Managing  editor:  Duties  will  in¬ 
clude  deskwork,  building  and  directing 
staff,  upgrading  quality  of  content  and 
layout.  Salary  and  benefits  open.  Ability 
and  potential  will  be  considered.  Sports 
editor  needed  in  this  sports-hungry  city. 
Enclose  resumes  to:  Walt  Dear,  Elditor, 
Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson,  Ky.,  4242U. 


COPY  DEISK  opening;  Detroit,  (Mich.) 
News ;  top  pay  ;  pension  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Address  Herbert  Moss,  News  Ekli- 
tor. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  leading  aerospace 
publication.  Prefer  man  with  2  years 
or  more  medium  to  large  daily  news- 
paiier  copy  desk  work,  or  combination 
copy  ilesk  and  reporting/rewrite  back¬ 
ground.  Military  pilot  experience  hel])- 
lul  but  not  essential.  New  York  office. 
Attractive  company  benefits  program. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  this  equal  opiiortunity  employer.  Box 
1915,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER  for  major  metro|x>litan 
morning  pa|>er  in  Zone  5.  Start  at  $2(K) 
a  week,  with  opportunity  to  move  up. 
No  novicee.  Box  1953,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR:  production-copy  reading; 

monthly  trade  publication,  N.Y.C.  Two 
to  five  years  exiierience ;  layout,  proof¬ 
reading,  designing  and  writing.  Salary 
$7, .500  to  $8,000.  Resume.  Box  1952, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  experienceil,  for  5500  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  offset  paiier.  Signal-Item, 
Carnegie.  Pa.  15106. 


EIDI’TOR  for  California  newspaper 
house  organ.  Previous  exiierience  pre- 
ferretl.  Permanent  position,  excellent 
employe  benefits.  Submit  detailed  re¬ 
sume  stating  experience  and  general 
qualifications  to  Box  1938,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  major 
corporation  employe  publications,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  area.  Self-starting  recent  J- 
grail  who  can  do  lively  features  and 
business  copy  with  equal  ease.  Should 
bounce  back  after  surgical  editing; 
primadonnas  won’t  make  it.  Must  m^ 
laborers  or  executive  with  equal  ease. 
Ckilor  photography,  layout  sense  de¬ 
sirable.  Will  help  publish  prize-winning 
4-color  magazine.  Write  to:  A-51,  P.O. 
Box  2066,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


GENERAL  REPORTER 

Palo  Alto  Times 
Palo  Alto,  California 

(1965  state  General 
Excellence  Award  Winner) 

has  immediate  opening  for  general 
reporter  with  2  to  4  years’  experience. 
Hard  news  and  features. 

PM  daily;  44,000  circulation;  good  pay; 
40-hour  week;  paid  life  and  health 
insurance;  profit-sharing  pension  plan; 
attractive  vacation  schedule;  new  build¬ 
ing;  employee-owned  newspaper;  excel¬ 
lent  San  E'rancisco  Peninsula  climate. 
Send  resum4  to: 

John  Lyman,  Assistant  Editor 
P.O.  Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  94302 


IMMEDIATE  OPEiNINGS  on  wire  desk 
and  for  general  assignment  reporter  on 
12,000  circulation  W.  Pa.  daily.  Reply 
to:  James  M.  Wyant,  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201. 


LEARN  THE  BUSINESS— Some  ex¬ 
perience  preterred.  Reporter-photogra¬ 
pher-darkroom  for  Gentral  Conn,  week¬ 
ly;  third  man  in  department.  $5200 
plus.  P.O.  Box  9,  Wallingford,  (3onn. 
U6492, 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR 
’The  Bowling  Proprietors’  Association  of 
America — a  national  trade  association — 
seeks  an  alert,  energetic  young  man  to 
write,  edit  and  make-up  its  official 
trade  publication.  Good  starting  ulary 
with  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Siwrts  background  helpful.  (Mfice 
in  spacious  new  building  in  Northwest 
Chicago  suburb.  Summarize  experience 
and  background,  as  well  as  education 
and  family  status.  Send  resume  to: 
’The  Bowling  Proprietors’  Association. 
West  Higgins  Road,  Hoffman  States, 
Illinois  6U172. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Unusual  opportunity  for  alert  news¬ 
paperman  in  growing  8,000  circulation 
Iowa  daily.  Ready  to  move  up  or  make 
a  change?  This  could  be  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  of  your  life.  Box  1950,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  DESK  MAN— Afternoon 
daily  offers  an  attractive  copy  desk 
position  to  a  person  interested  in  mov¬ 
ing  into  an  area  of  responsibility.  E’ive- 
day  week:  some  experience  desir^,  but 
we  will  train  experienced  reporter  de¬ 
siring  to  move  up  to  the  desk.  Please 
send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  CLICHES,  PLEASE 

Sports  can  be  written  in  English.  We 
want  a  lively  beginner  who  knows  how 
it’s  done.  He’ll  have  to  handle  a  column 
and  offbeat  features  as  well  as  major 
coverage  (including  state  football 
champs).  Heavy  stress  on  local  sports. 
Box  1930,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
needs  assistant  etiitor-reporter.  Prefer 
country-trained,  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy  or  willing  to  learn.  Ck>lusa  Sun- 
Herald,  Box  89,  Colusa,  California, 
9.5932. 


REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  with  2 
or  3  years’  experience  for  50,000  Zone 
2  afternoon  daily.  The  staff  is  alive, 
professional,  well-paid  and  takes  pride 
in  the  paper.  News  coverage  is  based 
on  news  principles  without  business 
office  influence.  Guild  contract  provides 
37‘4-hour  week,  liberal  benefits,  above- 
average  pay.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 3  years’  minimum 
experience,  for  30,000  morning  and 
Sunday  operation  ;  3-man  department  in 
Zone  3.  Better-than-average  benefits 
and  living  conditions.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Biox  1945,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  WRITEIR,  full-time,  to  join 
staff  of  South  Jersey’s  fastest-growing 
daily  newspaper.  Elxperience  necessary. 
Goo<l  salary,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  fringe  benefits.  Apply:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Burlington  County  Times, 
Route  130,  Willingboro,  N.  J.  08046. 


SPORTS  WRITE7R  needed  with  at  least 
three  years  experience.  Must  be  well- 
rounded  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
makeup  and  head  writing  in  order  to 
assist  sports  editor.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Contact:  Calvin  Porter, 
The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  24504. 


’TOP-NOTCH  WRITEHl-EDI’TOR  for 
small,  high-quality  publishing  company. 
Able  to  turn  out  copy  that  really 
sparkles,  and  edit  work  of  others.  Re¬ 
search,  writing  and  editing  for  our  own 
consumer  publications,  plus  articles  for 
major  outside  magazines.  Typical  sub¬ 
ject  areas:  agriculture,  world  food, 
gardening,  natural  resources,  youth  and 
recreation.  But  ability  to  write  is  more 
important  than  what  you’ve  been 
writing  about. 

Salary:  $10,000  to  $16,000.  Possible 
profit-sharing  arrangement.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Jc^n  Strohm  Associates,  Box  30,  Wood- 
stock,  Illinois.  60098. 


6S 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER — Major  midwaatem 
daily  ia  aeekins  youns.  exparienoed 
writer  to  handle  key  assiKnmenU  in 
biK-laa^e  city.  Muat  have  backirround 
in  wide  ranire  of  aporte — amateur  and 
profaaaional — and  genuine  writing  abil¬ 
ity.  Reaumi  and  clips  to  Box  1834,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  A  GOOD  DB^SK  MAN.  He 
may  be  a  seasoned  pro  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  iMiper  or  a  man  working  on  a 
smaller  paper  where  he  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  good  heads  and  sharp 
editing ;  he  may  be  at  a  dead  end 
where  he  is  and  ready  to  move  up  to 
this  Zone  3  metroiwlitan  daily  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  lOO.OUO  circulation.  Top  pay, 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Box 
1944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
or  a  news  editor  for  a  10,000  daily  with 
high  standards  in  news  coverage  and 
a  progressive,  modem  approach  to  serv¬ 
ing  a  community’s  needs.  We're  grow¬ 
ing  and  the  right  person  can  grow  with 
us,  even  into  a  management  position. 
Call:  R.  G.  Fordyce,  Canton,  III.,  Daily 
Ledger  (AC  309)  647-5100. 


WRITER  for  national  health  associa¬ 
tion,  to  preimre  daily  news  digest  to 
press  association  standards  and  both 
acc^t  and  initiate  news  and  feature 
assignments  relating  governmental  and 
economic — as  well  as  medical— develop¬ 
ments  to  the  general  health  field.  Pro¬ 
fessional  salary  level.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell,  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 


YOUNG  MAN  who  wants  to  write 
editorial  copy  for  a  Zone  3  prize-win¬ 
ning  paper.  Give  complete  background, 
including  salary  desir^,  in  first  letter. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  All  re¬ 
plies  are  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Youth  Magazine 
EDITOR 

We  have  an  exciting  opportunity 
for  the  person  who  understands  the 
interests  of  young  people  and  knows 
how  to  write  for  this  audience. 

Our  company,  which  publishes  daily 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  Zone  3, 
is  starting  a  youth  magazine 
beamed  toward  young  persons  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  20's. 

We  are  looking  for  an  enterprising 
editor  to  take  charge  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  and  develop  an  audience.  If 
you  have  a  background  in  writing 
and  editing  for  young  people,  or  if 
you  perhaps  now  are  in  ^rts  and 
would  find  this  opportunity  attrac¬ 
tive,  write  to 

Box  1911, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Free  Lance 


SIDEBAR  /  CHICAGO 
Invitee  midwest  freelance  assignments: 
articles,  interviews,  conventions.  First 
assignments  on  speculation.  Box  1929, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinistg 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  7-ma¬ 
chine  daily  shop.  Write:  Leader-’nmes, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201. 


OOMBINATION  operator-floor  man. 
Some  knowledge  of  markup  and  typing 
valuable.  Fast-gro^ng  30,000  daily  in 
Zone  9  contemplating  offset  within  two 
years.  Union  day  scale  (141.30  plus 
many  fringes.  Write:  Morris  Shim, 
The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton  9M60. 


PRINTER-OPERATOR,  country  train¬ 
ed.  Mostly  machine — some  floor.  Union 
or  eligible.  40  hours  9  (2.70.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tion — paid  hcriidajrs.  Raymond  Herald, 
Raymond,  Washington  90(77. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Operatorg-MachinUts 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced. 
for  good  small-town  daily.  Lake,  ski 
resorts  nearby.  Contact :  T.  B.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Examiner,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
43311. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED. 
Must  be  able  to  operate  Mixer.  (2.60 
per  hour,  40-hour  week :  some  over¬ 
time.  Belen  Publishing  Co.,  Belen,  New 
Mexico  87002. 


OPERATOR-PRINTER  for  county-seat 
weekly.  Permanent.  References,  please. 
Good  salary — good  opportunity.  Times- 
Uerald,  Burns,  Oreg.,  97720, 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  2-man  photo  and 
engraving  department  on  13,000  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  50  miles  north  of  De¬ 
troit,  pleasant  town  of  6,000,  any  age. 
sex.  Talent  is  sought,  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  Start  at  (7,000  pius  profit- 
sharing,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
18  paid  days  off  first  year.  Bob  Myers, 
Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
48446. 


PHOTOGRAPHBIR  who  can  run  2-man 
department  and  electronic  engraver  on 
fast-growing  Southern  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily  planning  to  go 
offset  next  year.  Bright  opportunity  for 
capabie,  ambitious  person.  Box  1949, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pregg  Room 


NBWSPAPiai  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newspaper 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Inc. 

6800  Blast  32nd  Street 
Indianairolis  46226,  Indiana. 

Phone:  317-545-3662. 


WEB  ROTARY  OFFSBIT — Blxperienced 
in  running  a  Cottrell  V  22.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Will  relocate  to  N.Y.C. 
Send  complete  resum4  in  first  letter. 
Box  1863,  Editor  A  I^>blisher. 


BDCPERIBINCTBID  MAN  for  combined 
stereo-press  operation  in  booming  uni¬ 
versity  town.  Good  wages — usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  directly:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Herald-Telephone,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana  47402. 


PRBSS  ROOM  SLTPERINTENDENT— 
An  outstanding  opixirtunity  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  broad  and  varied  back¬ 
ground  to  assume  total  responsibility  in 
the  press  room  of  a  major  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  2. 
Send  resumd  in  confidence  to  Box  1947, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


Printerg 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  need  a  tough-minded  foreman  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  responsibility  and  can 
maintain  production  efficiency.  Metro- 
Blast  Journal  afternoon  daily  of  34,000 
serving  the  Metro-Blast  area  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  Blast  St.  Louis,  III.  At¬ 
tractive  salary.  Good  opportunity  in 
our  newspaper  group,  ^nd  complete 
information  of  your  background  to  H.  E. 
Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789, 
Decatur.  Ill.  62525. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Blmployer 


COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY 
— Well  trained  printer  for  16,000 
Penna.  daily.  Can  lead  to  assistant 
foreman.  ESxcellent  community.  Send 
full  detiuls  including  starting  salary 
requirements.  Box  1708,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED :  Competent  journeyman 

printer  to  compose  ads  on  night  shift. 
New  shop,  excellent  equipment  to  work 
with.  Good  pay  for  right  man.  Contact 
Jack  Kenner.  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Phone  419-223-1010. 


MAKBl-UP  MEN— FLOCm  MEN 
Immediate  openings  for  experienced 
compositors.  Open  shop.  Night  work. 
(133.63,  37%  hour  week.  Excellent 

benefits.  Harold  Winchell,  The  Chroni¬ 
cle-Tribune,  Marion.  Indiana,  46952. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printerg 


MEXIHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  morning  newspaper  with  special 
emphasis  on  composing  room.  Apply 
to:  John  E.  Pfriem,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Post 
Pub.  Co.,  410  State  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  U6602. 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MAN— Expel  ienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam¬ 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  ( 
Publi^er. 


Help  W'anted'^-Public  Relationg 


PRESS 

RELATIONS 

Relocate  to  an  “all-American”  city 
in  Ohio  and  take  over  the  No,  2 
press  relations  position  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  one  of 
America’s  Top  100  corporations. 
The  job  requiries  a  i>erson  with 
editorial  skills,  good  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  self-assurance  to  deal 
with  executives  at  all  levels.  The 
successful  candidate  is  probably  in 
his  late  20’t  or  early  80’s,  married, 
with  newspaper  or  magazine  back¬ 
ground,  and  an  appreciation  of 
business  and  economics.  He  can 
expect  to  reach  the  office  from 
home  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  but 
also  to  travel  occasionally  to  plant 
locations  from  coast  to  coast.  Press 
relations  ia  only  the  beginning  for 
candidate  who  shows  ability  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  and  take  on 
other  assii^ments.  Company  will 
pay  relocation  expenses.  Interested 
parties  should  send  detailed  back¬ 
ground,  including  education,  expe¬ 
rience,  salary  requirements 
personal  date,  to  Elox  1909,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


(X)PYWRITB3l  —  Assistant  Account 
Executive  wanted  by  Finnegan  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  28  Lawrence  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14607.  Only  college 
graduates  having  three  to  five  years 
display  exiwrience  qualify.  First — send 
resume  or  write  for  information  de¬ 
scribing  opportunity. 


MAJOR  OHIO  CORPORA'nON  seeks 
person  with  minimum  of  five  years  of 
journalism  and/or  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  for  challenging  i>osition.  Must 
be  able  writer — creative  and  profes¬ 
sional — with  flair  for  visual.  Salary 
open.  Blxcellent  benefits.  Write  fully  in 
confidence  to  Box  1872,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAVE  YOU  been  on  a  newspaper  dor- 
ing  the  last  year  or  two  and  now  srs 
looking  for  an  entrance  into  ths  public 
relations  field?  The  man  wo  want  is 
young,  full  of  vitality,  willing  to  travsl 
a  few  days  a  month  and  has  his  mili¬ 
tary  obligation  fulfilled.  We  can  meat 
his  reasonable  salary  demands,  offer 
him  an  exciting  area  of  work,  and 
provide  experience  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  a  press  relations  representa¬ 
tive  based  in  Boston.  Write  to:  Public 
Relations  Department,  Liberty  Mutu^ 
Insurance  Companies,  176  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117, 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR— General 
direction  of  college  news  service,  in¬ 
cluding  news,  home  town  releases, 
stx>rts,  features,  photography,  service 
I  as  adviser  to  student  publications,  gen¬ 
eral  public  relations  duties.  Prefer 
someone  with  metropolitan  news  experi¬ 
ence,  under  30,  with  B.A.  degree.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Niblock,  Director  of  ^blic 
Relations,  Monmouth  College,  Hem- 
mouth,  Illinois,  61462. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  Coordinator. 
Time  magazine  calls  us  “The  Ruth’s 
most  exciting  museum,”  and  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive,  imaginatire 
young  writer  to  convey  our  interesting 
programs  to  news  m^ia  at  the  local 
and  national  levels.  Degree  and  some 
newspaper  exiierience  preferred.  Salary: 
(8400  annually.  Send  resumd  to:  Fred 
Haseltine,  Assistant  to  the  Dir.,  Vir. 
vinia  Museum  of  B’ine  Arts,  Boulevart 
A  Grove,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221. 


PR-NBWS  BUREIAU— Excellent  oppor- 
tunity  for  aggrressive,  creative,  skilM 
man  for  trade  association  type  organiza¬ 
tion.  National  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion,  Monthly  newsletter,  local  newi 
releases.  Prestige  position.  Right  m«n 
can  start  at  (9,000  plus.  Send  resum4 
to  Orlando  Area  (Camber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  P.O.  Box  1913,  Orlando,  Florida 
32802. 


EXPERIEU4CED  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
to  help  start  public  relations  firm.  Box 
1897,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITING  OPPORTUNITY 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


Top  level  program  requires  man  under  35,  five 
to  ten  years’  experience  in  writing,  understand¬ 
ing  story  placement  in  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  wire  services,  and  contacting 
company  management  for  article  development. 

He  will  write  articles  concerning  technical 
achievements,  marketing  aims,  sales,  and 
company  goals  for  placement  in  general  inter¬ 
est  publications,  travel  as  necessary  to  meet 
with  editors.  This  is  a  career  opportunity  with 
excellent  future.  Salary  open,  commensurate 
with  ability. 

SEND  RESUME 
A.  R.  Goetz 

Technical  &  Professional  Employment,  Box  E-4 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Peoria,  Illinois  61611 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1965 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

General  manager 

Available  immediately  became  of  aale 
of  paper.  Started  as  reporter:  experi- 
onoed  in  advertising,  promotion,  circu¬ 
lation.  peraonnel,  general  busineas.  Ago 
10  college  degree,  IS  years’  with  same 
mployer.  Write  Box  1891,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 

labor  relations— Experienced  as- 
•oeiation  and  single  plant  negotiations: 
grievance.  Blxperienced  in  all  depart- 
menU.  Degree.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists 


artist,  11  years’  nows  experience : 
now  free-lancing  (9  years)  in  pr/pub- 
lieation  /  manufacturing  /  advertising 
nreas.  Wishes  to  re-enter  nows  field. 
Produce-direct  any  art  job.  Excellent 
leferences.  Box  1917,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY 
wanted  by  circulator  with  15  years’ 
diversified  experience.  Zone  9.  Resumd 
on  roQuost.  Box  1879,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


I  CAN  PROVE  a  16%  Home  Deliv^ 
increase  since  December  on  carrier 
orders  only  in  a  declining  population 
area.  I’m  cost-conscious  and  I  know 
circulation.  Need  a  job  with  potential 
and  a  publisher  that  carea  about  the 
carriers  in  his  organisation.  I  can  run 
the  department  or  be  lots  of  help  to  a 
good  manager.  Records.  I  am  now 
working  and  must  irive  a  month’s  no¬ 
tice.  Call  me  at:  716-484-8850. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  47,000  daily 
desires  to  relocate.  Hard-working,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Box  1881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  EXEXlUnVE 
33  years’  solid  experience  highly  com¬ 
petitive  New  York  metropolitan  area; 
23  years’  classified  director  leading  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  chain.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  age  55.  Outstanding  record  as  top 
volume  producer.  Box  1948,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  not 
merged  I  Am  a  walking  portfolio  of 
ideas  to  sell  space  that  will  solve 
"your”  problems.  40,  married,  and  will 
locate  anywhere.  Box  1922,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  —  Prefer 
West  or  Southwest.  Currently  directing 
staff  of  12  on  50-M  class  daily;  20 
years’  newspaper  experience.  Box  1943, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  man  for  daily  or  weekly. 
Philadelphia  area.  Box  1736,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I’M  READY  TO  WORK  HARD 
Top-notch  copy  reader  seeks  spot  on 
fast  desk,  or  wire  job  on  small  daily. 
Experienced — accurate — fast  with  heads. 
References.  M.A.  Box  1867,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Here’s  yror  chance  to  harness  a  rare 
combination  of  abilities  to  run  your 
newspaper  ...  a  man  who  is  a  crea¬ 
te,  enterprising,  professional  editor 
but  alK  an  efficient  administrator  with 
a  good  biuiness  sense  ...  a  man  who 
is  a  specialist  in  developing  local  and 
coverage  but  who  has  sdso 
worked  abroad  and  knows  foreign  news 
•  •  •  a  man  who  can  put  out  a  quality 
P*’J*P*Wr  and  also  provide  community 
leadmhip.  Age  41,  family,  degree;  now 
•jraing  816,000.  Box  1866,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  DBSKMAN  seeks  new 
position.  Can  handle  camera;  or  PR 
work.  Box  1613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  small  p.m.  or 
copy  editor  on  iarger.  Eight  years’ 
editing  smaller  papers.  High  sense  of 
responsibility,  drive  for  accuracy.  Pre¬ 
fer  South.  Good  educational  background. 
Box  1833,  Editor  A  Pubiisher, 


PUBUCATION  EDI’TOR.  experienced. 
Good  PR,  newspaper  background.  Box 
1841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCIENCE/MEDICAL  WRI’TER,  31, 
seeks  job  as  science  editor.  Major  daiiy 
and  magazine  experience.  Box  1864, 
flditor  A  Publisher. 


ZONE  1-2  PM  OR  COLLEGE  PR: 
Young,  all-around  newsman — getting 
MA  in  June — seeks  spot  writing  general 
news,  sports  or  both.  Did  both  on  38M 
twice  weekly.  Zone  9;  also  have  3Vh 
years’  college  PR  experience.  22,  single, 
draft-free.  Available  July  1.  Box  1851, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MATURE  WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  strong 
on  features,  fashion,  food.  Full  charge. 
Available  with  notice.  Box  1889,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  Officer.  5 
years’  service — graduate  Texas  AAM 
History/English — desires  to  break  into 
newswriting  and  editing.  Zone  6  (pre¬ 
fer  Texas).  Married,  age  26.  Available 
now  I  Box  1886,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  on  top  eastern  daily  seeks 
change.  Eighteen  years’  experience 
U.S.  and  abroad;  wide  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  Willing  to  relocate  on  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  or  PR.  Box  1873,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  REPORTER,  some  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Small  to  medium  p.m.  in  good 
environment  for  family.  Box  1887,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CITTf  EDITOR  of  18,500  Midwest  daily 
wants  similar  position.  (New  pulv 
lisher  replacing  deskmen).  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  High  professional  standards ; 
aggressive;  13  years’  experience  all 
phases.  Family  man,  35.  Box  1934, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  YOUR  NEED?  Contact 
me  with  speed.  Aim — editor’s  spot.  Age 
32,  with  B.S.  and  Muster  of  Education. 
Box  1927,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  46,  will  take  charge  of  news 
staff,  boost  local  coverage,  write  edi¬ 
torials,  enhance  community  relations 
for  medium  or  small  daily.  Box  1941, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Young,  dynamic  executive.  Experience 
covers  small  to  midwest  metro  dailies. 
All  desks,  departments,  business  and 
production.  Strong  on  promotion,  com¬ 
munity  leadership,  stimulating  staff, 
and  producing  a  top  newspaper.  Family 
and  best  references.  Box  1932,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIE34CED  Deskman  -  Reporter, 
adept  at  camera,  is  tired  of  Manhattan. 
Would  relocate  for  minimum  $135. 
Columbia  Journalism  School  ’64.  Likes 

to  write  but  loves  to  rewrite.  Call  (212) 

222-9147,  or  Box  1924,  E<litor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIEaMCED  NEWSMAN.  19  years. 

seeks  reporting  job  in  Northeast.  Box 

1933,  FIditor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  NEED 

An  able  editor  to  get  out  your 
medium  or  small  daily  .  .  . 
a  dedicated  newspaperman  who  has 
won  success  in  every  job  from 
reporter  to  editor  .  .  . 
a  responsible,  well-educated  family 
man,  now  nnployed,  who  will  be 
an  asset  to  your  community  .  .  . 

Please  write: 

Box  1928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MANAGING  BDI’TOR  small  Southern, 
offset  daily,  award-laden,  with  record 
to  prove  it,  seeks  shift  of  talents, 
energy  to  public  relations  or  manu¬ 
script  work  with  publishirrg  firm.  Nine¬ 
teen  years’  experience  editorial  staff 
direction,  writing,  editing,  layout,  head¬ 
lines.  wire,  pictures,  drama,  book,  TV, 
movie  criticisms.  Imaginative,  creative, 
highest  integrity.  Top  references.  Fam¬ 
ily  of  five.  Salary  $15,000.  Box  1939, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTEai,  39,  Mas- 
ter’s,  10  years’  all  phases;  also  con¬ 
sider  public  relations,  house  organ  in 
New  England.  Box  1923,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OZARKS  ONLY— A  60-year  old  na¬ 
tionally  known  sports  writer,  still  very 
active,  wants  to  settle  in  your  area, 
preferably  in  sports.  He  also  is  in¬ 
terested  in  any  other  solid  proposition, 
including  editorial  direction  of  a  small 
daily  or  part  or  full  ownership  of  a 
weekly,  preferably  offset.  Doesn’t  want 
to  knock  himself  out,  but  rather  is 
anxious  to  come  back  ’’home”  before 
having  to  accept  a  retirement  watch 
for  long  and  meritorious  service.  A  re¬ 
turn  to  your  territory,  and  mine,  will 
take  precedence  over  the  financial  re¬ 
turns.  Bo.x  1946.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPECIALIZED  GOVE^MENTAL  bus¬ 
iness  reporting  service  reporter,  news 
editor,  seeks  position  permitting  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  in-depth  government  back¬ 
ground.  Willing  to  travel — domestic  or 
overseas.  Box  1918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
20-year  veteran,  out  of  sports  just  two 
weeks  before  discoveririjg  he  can’t  live 
without  it.  wants  to  get  back  in  I  Top 
layout  man,  column — experienced  every 
phase.  Best  references.  Bob  Herdien, 
433  3rd  Avenue  South,  Naples,  Florida 
33940.  Or  call  (AC  813)  MI  9-9344. 


TEACHEIR  (male).  Language  Arts/ 
Sociology  student,  41,  B.S.,  5  years 
European  resident — fluent  German — 
seeks  opportunity  as  trainee  or  assistant 
in  journalism,  textbook,  or  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Can  write,  rewrite,  copy-edit,  re¬ 
search.  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UNDERWORKED,  UNAPPRECIA’TEa:) 
and  unhappy  in  futureless  chief  as¬ 
sistant’s  job  on  690M  daily.  Seek  chal- 
lening  managing,  city  editor’s  or  top 
writing  spot  on  smaller  daily,  weekly, 
magazine.  Tiger  on  desk  or  at  type¬ 
writer,  but  considerate,  far-seeing  with 
staff.  Idea  man  with  nerve,  ability  to 
outrun  breaking  story  either  end,  dig 
out  and  develop  non-breakers.  Vivid, 
precise  writer  with  local  column,  many 
in-depth  pieces  leading  national  think 
paper.  Present  place  6%  years,  former 
AP  man.  weekly,  PR.  A^  39,  degree, 
family.  Box  1937,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTED,  4  years’  on  daily 
in  major  city.  M.A.  Bi-lingual. 
Traveled  widely.  Want  demanding  job. 
good  pay.  Like  urban  affairs,  education, 
government,  features,  international 
news.  Box  1916,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 


WRITEnt-REPORTEnt,  San  EVancisco, 
seeks  assignments — feature,  news,  pho¬ 

to,  magazine.  I.  T.  Nelson,  770  Caroline 
St.,  San  EYancisco,  Calif.  94107. 


REPORTER — Going  to  Lima,  Peru  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July,  August.  Speaks  Span¬ 
ish;  handles  camera.  Seeks  assignments. 
Kenneth  Artis.  651  West  Crystal  Lake 
Ave.,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey  08033. 


PR-SALES  PROMOTION  consultation, 
providing  broad  range  of  services :  edit¬ 
ing,  feature  articles,  brochures,  adver¬ 
tising.  Michigan  area.  Box  1931,  Elditor 
A  Publisher, 


YOUR  MAN  IN  EUROPE  I 
Weekly  editor,  PR  executive  in  Europe. 
Asia  1966-1967.  Available  for  assign¬ 
ment.  Column,  travel,  color.  Box  1936, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
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Miscellaneous 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN, 
20  years’  experience  including  complete 
charge  of  plant.  Experienced  in  offset 
and  letterpress;  heavy  experience  on 
presses.  No  Lino.  Age  40,  married, 
family.  Areas  8  or  9.  Kenneth  Herndon, 
269  Dollar  Mtn.  Drive.  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia  95127.  Ph.  (AC  408)  259-7512. 


Photography 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIA’TELY  I  Young 
photographer  with  7  years’  axperiancs 
on  picture-minded  metropolitan  daily 
wants  photo  staff  position.  P.O.  Box 
217,  Vincennes,  Indiana  47691  or  (AO 
812)  882-8799. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
wants  news  job.  Ideally  seeking  paper 
with  stiff  competition.  Ability  to  write, 
dig  up  stories,  win  you  awards.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  living  wage.  I’ll  demon¬ 
strate.  Box  1861,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Seeks  association  with  progreesive  pub¬ 
lisher.  Ebcperienoed  all  dsoarbnents 
daily  operations  and  labor  relations. 
Broad  printing  background.  43,  family, 
degree.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGESt^Bench  up 
experience  including  negotiations,  met¬ 
ropolitan  and  medium  newsi>apers.  De¬ 
gree.  Knowledge  of  new  te^nology. 
Proven  cost-control  record.  References. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1870,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PR  PROFESSIONAL,  age  32,  now 
director  of  six-figure  budget  program 
for  national  industry  association,  seeks 
challenge  in  communications  field. 
Across-the-board  ad  and  p.r.  experience 
— talented  writer  and  siieaker,  I’m  a 
creative  manager,  not  a  mechanic.  Will 
relocate  anywhere  for  right  opportunity. 
Box  1926,  Elditor  A  I^lblisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-times  .  80c  per  line 

3-times  .  90c  per  line 

2-times  . $1.00  per  line 

1-time  . .  $1.10  per  line 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times . $1.25  per  line 

3-times  . $1.35  per  line 

2-times . $1.45  per  line 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  heid  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  maiied  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  cuts  or  other 
decorations  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  coiumn 
inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploao  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  II.  Brown 

Montreal  disturbing  clampdowns  on  the 
Now  that  the  House  of  Rep-  people’s  right  to  know  occurred 
resentatives  is  about  to  have  in  the  legislative  branch.  The 
the  opportunity  to  pass  the  House  (Jovernment  Operations 
Freedom  of  Information  Bill  it  Committee,  approving  a  report 
would  be  wdse,  as  E&P  points  of  hearings  by  its  Military  Op- 
out  editorially  in  this  issue,  for  erations  Subcommittee,  man- 
all  editors  to  apply  all  the  pres-  aged  to  partially  muzzle  the 
sure  they  can  on  Congress  to  congressional  watchdog  over 
see  that  this  is  done.  government  expenditures,  the 

The  Fol  committee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  with 
American  Society  of  Newspa-  little  debate  and  no  laws  passed, 
per  Editors  noted  here  the  10-  “The  GAO,  in  the  tradition 
year  struggle  to  get  this  bill  of  auditors,  has  been  a  forth- 

adopted.  In  case  anyone  thinks  right  source  of  public  informa- 

the  bill  is  unnecessary  here  are  tion  on  malfeasance  and  waste 
some  recent  incidents  of  sup-  since  the  days  of  the  Teapot 
pression  and  withholding  of  Dome.  But  it  became  clear  to 

news  by  government  agencies,  GAO  in  the  committee  hearings 

as  reported  by  the  ASNE  Com-  that  some  congressmen  felt  the 
mittee:  auditors  should  be  nicer,  espe- 

“Those  who  wonder  why  cially  to  defense  contractors 
questions  of  credibility  arise  at  and  the  government  function- 
the  Defense  Department  may  aries  who  dispense  public  money 
consider,  for  instance,  the  an-  to  them. 

swer  it  gave  to  the  Wichita  “As  a  result,  GAO  reports 
Eagle  and  Beacon  when  asked  that  used  to  be  entitled  Exces- 
if  a  cause  had  been  determined  sive  Charges  Under  Govem- 
seven  months  after  the  crash  ment  Contracts  are  now  labelled 
of  an  air  force  KC-135  jet  Review  of  Prices  Paid, 
tanker  in  the  city  of  Wichita.  “Unjustified  price  increases 
The  Pentagon’s  reply  was  that  has  given  way  to  reasonable- 
the  cause  could  not  be  deter-  ness  of  labor  cost  estimates, 
mined  due  to  the  almost  total  “On  top  of  that,  the  govern- 
destruction  of  the  aircraft.  It  ment  operations  committee  re- 
was  subsequently  learned  that  port  notes  approvingly  that 
air  force  investigators  had  in  GAO  has  dropp^  its  old  prac- 
fact  determined  the  crash  oc-  tice  of  naming  the  offending 
curred  after  a  severe  rudder  contractors  in  the  titles  of  its 
defiection  threw  the  plane  into  critical  reports, 
yawring  flight.  Assistant  Sec-  “Encouraged  by  the  commit- 
retary  of  Defense  Arthur  Syl-  tee,  it  has  also  discontinued 
vester  excused  Pentagon  writh-  naming  the  government  officers 
holding  of  this  information  on  immediately  responsible  for 
grounds  it  was  for  use  in  the  mishandling  matters, 
government’s  defense  in  litiga-  “It  has  cut  the  number  of  its 
tion.  But  the  question  was:  audits  (down  three-fourths  in 
Was  the  cause  of  the  crash  de-  the  last  half  of  1965  as  com- 
termined,  and  the  Defense  De-  pared  to  1964)  at  a  time  when 
partment’s  reply  was  that  it  the  Defense  Department  is 
could  not  be  determined,  a  re-  spending  $30  billion  a  year  in 
sponse  somew'hat  short  of  a  procurement  involving  some  9 
credible  one.  million  separate  contracts. 

“And,  apparently,  the  third  “And  under  committee  coach¬ 
man  rule  is  still  operative  at  ing,  GAO  has  promised  to  couch 
the  Pentagon,  where  a  monitor  its  criticisms  hereafter  in  con- 
sitting  in  on  interviews  hardly  structive  terms  rather  than  in 
stimulates  an  interviewee  to  terms  of  the  deficiencies  being 
criticize  administration  policies  reported. 

or  argue  options  the  people  “Prompt  release  of  GAO  re¬ 
might  not  be  aware  of.  ports  to  press  and  public  has 

“The  Department  of  Health,  been  replaced  by  a  24-hour  wait 
Education  and  Welfare  ad-  between  the  time  a  report  is 
mitted  and  defended  a  policy  issued  to  the  parties  affected 
of  withholding  for  months  re-  and  the  time  the  public  is  told 
search  findingfs  by  tax-sup-  about  it.  The  committee  report 
ported  independent  researchers  entitled  Defense  Contract  Au- 
working  in  such  fields  as  auto-  dits,  released  March  23,  1966 
mobile  safety — so  as  to  let  them  adds : 

publish  their  work  before  the  “The  GAO  no  longer  makes 
government  released  it  to  the  public  any  recommendations  for 
people  who  paid  for  it.  disciplinary  or  other  personnel 

“But  one  of  the  year’s  most  actions. 


“Information  about  the  iden-  quietly  accept,  this  muffling 
tity  of  responsible  individuals  voice  of  the  taxpayer’s  most 
in  recommendations,  if  any,  disinterested  guardian  against 
concerning  disciplinary  actions  waste  in  Washington.’’ 
will  be  conveyed  to  appropriate  • 

agency  officials  and  interested 

ASNE  Directors, 

“But  the  information  will  not  fi  •  j 

be  conveyed,  apparently,  to  the  vlllCCrS  CiiCCtCCi 
American  public  any  longer. 

“A  healthier  climate  of  work-  Montreal 

ing  relationships  between  the  The  board  of  directors  on 
GAO,  the  Department  of  De-  Thursday  elected  Robert  C. 
fense,  and  defense  contractors  Notson  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
has  developed,  the  committee  gonian  as  president  of  the 
report  said,  with  evident  ap-  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
proval.  per  Editors.  He  succeeds  Ver- 

“Little  wonder,  the  rasping  mont  C.  Royster,  Wall  Street 
voice  of  GAO  disapproval  that  Journal. 

used  to  bawl  out  contractors  Other  officers  are:  first  vice- 
who  were  caught  gouging  tax-  president,  Michael  J.  Ogden, 
payers  has  been  softened  down  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joumal- 

toward  a  murmur.  What  con-  Bulletin;  second  vicepresident, 
tractor  wouldn’t  consider  the  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  News- 
climate  healthier — for  himself  papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  sec- 
— when  the  auditor  who  was  retary,  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
supposed  to  watch  him  was  or-  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
dered  to  be  nicer  to  him?  Times,  and  treasurer,  Newbold 

“One  of  the  dissenters  in  the  Noyes,  Washington  Star. 
committee.  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  The  membership  elected  the 
of  Texas,  summed  up  the  following  directors  for  three 
danger  in  this:  years:  Newbold  Noyes,  Wash- 

“The  defense  industry,  as  ington  Star,  incumbent;  John 
well  as  all  government  agencies  Q.  Mahaffey,  Texarkana  Go- 
over  which  GAO  has  audit  xette,  incumbent;  Eugene  Pat- 
jurisdiction,  in  evaluating  this  terson,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
report,  may  well  react  in  a  John  H.  Colburn,  Wichita 
manner  adverse  to  the  interests  Eagle-Beacon,  incumbent;  and 
of  the  government.  Congress-  Arthur  C.  Deck,  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
man  Brooks  said.  I  do  not  be-  bune,  incumbent, 
lieve  that  fewer  GAO  reports.  For  two  years:  J.  Edward 
giving  less  emphasis  to  deficien-  Murray,  Arizona  Republic,  in- 
cies,  constitutes  an  improve-  cumbent;  Charles  Bennett,  Ok- 
ment.  lahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 

“Neither  does  the  ASNE  Times,  and  William  Dickinson, 
Freedom  of  Information  Com-  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
mittee  believe  the  public  would  Attendance  at  the  convention 
want,  nor  that  the  press  should  was  more  than  500. 


‘‘Couldn't  you  just  stand  up  and  make  it  look 
like  a  press  conference?" 
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The  elasticity  of  newsprint  has  a  direct  bearing  on  its  press  performance. 
The  better  it  will  stretch,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  it  breaking  from 
sudden  shock  loads. 

Our  research  scientists,  using  this  highly  specialized  tester,  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  experiments  to  determine  the  stretch  properties  of  newsprint, 
and  then  to  find  ways  to  improve  its  elasticity.  Such  experiments  as 
these  are  part  of  Abitibi's  continuing  research  programme,  designed  to 
achieve  one  objective:  the  finest  newsprint  anyone  can  make. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint,  research  plays  a  vital  role. 
It  always  has.  It  always  will. 

ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD. 

408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc., 

Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


Hbitib 


How  Abitibi 
researchers  help 
make  newsprint 
stronger  by 
stretching  the 
life  out  of  it 


Printed  in  U.S..1. 


Newspapers^  Magazines^  Television  and  Radio 

SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
FOUNDATION  AWARDS 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of 
journalism  through  education  and 
research.  ^ 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1, 
1965  through  July  31, 1966,  and  focus 
on  the  broad  field  of  communications 
including  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and  radio. 
The  awards  and  grants  announced  for  the  1965-66 
period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  R.  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women 
seeking  to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied 
arts.  The  amount  of  each  scholarship  will  be  determined 
by  the  Foundation  trustees,  but  no  scholarship  will 
exceed  $1,000.  Nominations  should  be  made  by  high 
school,  preparatory"  school  or  college  authorities  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  at  any  time  prior  to  July 
31,  1966.  Preference  in  granting  these  scholarships  will 
be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  in  order  to  provide  a  part  of  their 
educational  expenses. 

AWARDS  FOR  BEST  INTERVIEWS 

Four  awards  of  $1,000  each  for  the  best  news-related 
interview  representing  the  interview  as  a  form  of  report¬ 
ing.  The  classifications  are:  (1)  Interview  printed  in  an 
American  newspaper;  (2)  Interview  printed  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine;  (3)  Interview  appearing  on  an  American 
TV  station;  (4)  Interview  carried  by  an  American 
radio  station. 

To  qualify  for  the  awards  the  interviews  must  take 
place  in  the  period  starting  Aug.  1,  1965  and  ending 
May  31,  1966,  and  be  submitted  by  June  15,  1966. 
Nominations  for  awards  should  be  submitted  by  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
tearsheets  or  photostats  showing  dates  and  places  of 
publication.  TV  and  radio  stations  must  submit  the  ma¬ 


terial  on  tape  or  platter  recordings.  All  entries  must  bej 
accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  how  the  interview 
was  obtained  and  any  pertinent  information  thereto. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  a 
journalism  for  specific  projects  and  to  individuals  pur 
suing  journalism  courses.  First  consideration  will  lx 
given  to  pioneer  projects  and  to  those  schools  of  journal 
ism  showing  general  improvement.  Recommendation 
for  grants  and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  ii 
writing  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  at  any  tinx 
prior  to  July  31,  1966. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

Two  awards  of  $1,000  each  to  the  newspapers  doing  thi 
best  job  of  municipal  government  reporting.  One  awar^ 
to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  over  100,000  an^ 
one  award  to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  les^ 
than  100,000,  These  awards  are  to  encourage  newspape*! 
to  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  variouij 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  & 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  ead 
entry.  The  awards,  while  being  made  to  the  newspapen 
will  be  paid  by  the  Foundation  directly  to  the  report* 
or  reporters  who  are  designated  by  the  editors  of  th 
newspapers  receiving  the  awards  on  the  basis  of  thei 
contribution  to  the  project. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  this  classification  is  Juw 
1,  1966. 

Judges  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Award 
are  not  obligated  to  grant  awards  in  the  various  catelj 
gories  if,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  entry  of  sufficieM 
quality  to  merit  an  award.  Material  submitted  for  thM 
awards  becomes  the  property  of  The  Scripps-HowanB 
Foundation.  || 

Applications  for  the  various  grants  and  materiaH 
competing  for  the  awards  should  be  submitted  to  Th(|l 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  1121  Central  Trust  Towerll 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202.  1 


